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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Chairman  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching: 

I  BEG  to  present  herewith,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  my  third 
annual  report  which  relates  to  the  operations  of  the  Foundation  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1907,  and  ending  September  30,  1908. 

For  sake  of  convenience  the  report  is  divided,  as  shown  in  the  Contents^  into  seven 
parts:  the  first  part  relates  to  the  current  business  of  the  year;  the  second  to  finan- 
cial questions  in  colleges;  the  third  to  tax-supported  institutions;  the  fourth  to  edu- 
cational progress  and  problems;  the  fifth  to  professional  education;  the  sixth  to  de- 
nominational education ;  and  the  seventh  contains  short  biographies  of  the  teachers 
on  the  retu-ed  list  who  died  during  the  year. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  by-laws  provide  for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  November  of  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  regular  meeting  held  on  November  20, 
1907,  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  May  7,  1908.  This  meeting  was  called  by  the 
executive  committee,  under  the  provision  of  the  by-laws,  to  consider  the  relation  of 
the  Foundation  to  state  universities,  and  particularly  the  letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie tendering  additional  endowment  for  the  establishment  of  the  retiring  allow- 
ance system  in  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities. 

At  the  regular  meeting  Mr.  Robert  A.  Franks  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  were 
reelected  to  succeed  themselves  as  members  of  the  executive  committee  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

^t  the  special  meeting  the  trustees  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  to  supply  five  million  of  dollars  additional  endowment  to  be  used  in  es- 
tablishing the  retiring  allowance  system  in  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities.  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution  the  rules  for  admission  of  institutions  to  the  accepted 
list  were  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  tax-supported  institutions  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  indicated  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  letter.  ^ 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  YEAR 

During  the  past  year  the  following  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Foundation : 

1.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer,  12^  pages. 

2.  A  Plan  for  an  Exchange  of  Teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States, 

7  pages. 


ft  CURRENT  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 

S.  The  Rules  for  the  Admission  of  Institutions  and  for  the  Granting  of  Retiring 

Allowances,  1^  pages. 
4.  The  Financial  Status  of  the  Professor  in  America  and  in  Germany,  Bulletin 

Number  Two,  101  pages. 

The  publications  of  the  Foundation  are  sent  to  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  to  a  selected  list  of  libraries  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  to  a  representative  list  of  professors  and  teachers  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  demand  for  these  publications  has  been  large  and,  while  the  distribu- 
tion has  been  a  generous  one,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  supply  all  the  copies 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  asked  for.  The  First  Annual  Report  can  no  longer 
be  furnished. 

• 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  held  throughout  the  year 
have  been  printed  and  sent  to  each  member  of  the  board  so  that  the  details  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  The  stated 
meetings  of  the  committee  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1907-1908  eight  meetings  were  held. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  has  remained  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
the  two  members  whose  terms  expired  with  the  last  annual  meeting  having  been 
unanimously  reelected. 

The  action  of  the  executive  committee  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  admission  of  in- 
stitutions and  the  voting  of  retiring  allowances  is  given  in  full  in  the  following  pages. 
The  committee  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  tax- 
supported  institutions  to  the  retiring  allowance  system.  This  matter  is  also  fully 
treated  elsewhere.  It  was  resolved  that  before  any  institution  is  admitted  to  the  ac- 
cepted list  it  should  be  visited  by  the  president  of  the  Foundation  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  the  president  of  the  Foundation  was  authorized  to  take  such  time  of  the 
office  staff  and  to  make  such  expenditure  as  would  be  necessary  to  examine  with  care 
entrance  requirements  and  other  conditions  in  connection  with  the  applications  for 
admission  of  institutions. 

V  Two  special  recommendations  were  made  by  the  executive  committee  to  the  board 
of  trustees  and,  being  adopted  by  the  board,  were  incorporated  in  the  rules  of  the 
Foundation.  By  one  of  these  recommendations  the  maximum  amount  of  a  retiring 
allowance  was  raised  from  $3000  to  $4000,  and  by  the  other  the  executive  commit- 
tee was  directed  to  grant  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  a  professor  in  an  accepted  in- 
stitution who  has  been  for  ten  years  married  to  the  professor,  the  pension  to  be  one 
half  of  what  the  husband  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive.  Heretofore  the  pen- 
sions to  widows  have  been  only  permissory.  Numerous  letters  from  professors  and  the 
expression  of  educators  who  had  visited  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  convinced  the 


RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  GRANTED  3 

trustees  that  no  part  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  would  be  more  helpful  and 
more  appreciated  than  pensions  to  widows.  Such  pensions  were  therefore  raised  from 
discretionary  ones  to  a  certain  provision  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule : 

"Any  person  who  has  been  for  ten  years  the  wife  of  a  professor  either  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  or  entitled  to  receive  one  shall  receive  during  her  widowhood  one 
half  of  the  allowance  to  which  her  husband  was  entitled." 

The  committee  interpreted  several  of  the  rules  as  applications  were  acted  upon. 
It  held  that  a  widow's  pension  ceases  upon  her  re-marriage.  It  construed  the  rules  to 
mean  that  a  retiring  allowance  granted  to  a  professor  not  in  an  accepted  institution, 
if  the  professor  did  not  retire  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year,  would  need  to 
come  again  before  the  committee  for  consideration. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  professor  going  from  a  college  or  university  to  engage  in  re- 
search under  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  did  not  thereby  forfeit  a  retir- 
ing allowance  and  could  count  years  so  spent  in  research  in  determining  his  retired  pay. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  committee  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tiu^s  for  the  preceding  month  was  presented  by  the  treasurer.  These  statements  are 
published  in  fiill  with  the  minutes  of  the  various  meetings. 

The  committee  approved  the  investment  during  the  year  of  $171,000  of  surplus 
income  in  securities  recommended  by  the  sub-committee  on  finance.  This  sub-com- 
mittee consists  of  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  the  treasurer. 


DATA  CONCERNING  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 

The  following  tables  give  in  detail  the  list  of  persons  who  have  accepted  retiring 
allowances  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  together  with  a  summary  showing  the 
age,  service,  and  average  payment. 

During  the  year  seventy-eight  names  have  been  added  to  the  retiring  allowance 
roU  at  a  total  cost  of  $113,765.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  were  professors  in  accepted  in- 
stitutions and  twenty-four  in  institutions  not  on  the  accepted  list,  while  fifteen  were 
widows  of  professors.  Thirteen  persons  in  the  retired  list  died  during  the  year  and 
two  temporary  allowances  were  discontinued,  so  that  the  total  addition  to  the  list 
was  sixty -three  names. 

The  tables  on  pages  9  and  10  give  information  concerning  the  number  of  retir- 
ing allowances  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  geographical  distribution 
of  these  allowances.  A  comparison  of  the  retiring  allowances  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1906-7  and  the  end  of  the  year  1907-8  is  afforded  by  the  tables  on  pages 
11  and  12. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 

Number  of  Allowances  Granted 

Number 
of  benefi- 
ciaries 
deceased 

Number 
of  tempo- 
rary al- 
loivances 
discontin- 
ued 

State,  Territort,  or  Province 

In  institur 
tions  on 
the  ac- 
cepted 
list 

Ininstitvr^ 
tions  not 

on  the 

accepted 

list 

Total 
number 
of  allow- 
ances 
granted 

Number 
of  allow- 
ances in 
force 

North  Atlantic  Division 


5 

2 

2 

26 

14 

34 

10 

9 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 

7 

6 
2 
2 

27 

1 
16 
40 
10 
16 

1 

2 

1 
8 
1 
3 

5 

2 

2 

25 

1 

15 

32 

9 

13 

Total 


120 


South  Atlantic  Division 

1 

1 

4 
8 
2 
3 

6 
2 

1 

1 
4 
9 
2 
S 
6 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

7 

West  Virginia 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

Total 


28 

South  Central  Division 


Kentucky 

3 

8 

2 
5 
3 

5 
5 
3 

8 

1 

4 

5 

3 

8 

Total 


21 

North  Central  Division 


Ohio 

9 

1 
1 

5 
4 
1 
4 

9 
4 
3 
3 

1 
8 
4 
2 
1 

18 
5 
4 
3 
5 
5 
9 
8 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

16 

Indiana 

4 

Illinois 

8 

Michigan 

1 

Wisconsin 

6 

Minnesota .>„ 

Iowa 

5 

7 

Missouri 

8 

North  Dakota 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

Total 


Western  Division 


60 


Colorado 

1 
3 

1 

1 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

California 

2 

Oregon 

2 

Total 


The  Dominion  of  Canada 


Quebec 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 
3 

1 

2 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

New  Brunswick 

2 

Total 

6 

Newfoundland 


Total 


Total 


147 


97 


244 


31 


211 
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COMPARISON  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  IN  FORCE  DURI 

FISCAL  YEARS 

NG  LAST  TWO 

Ytar 

Annual 

Orant 

in  Accepted 

Institutions 

Anntml 

Orant 

to 

Individuals 

Total  Number 
of  Persons 
on  the  Boll 

Total  Orant 

1906-7 

1907-8 

Increase 

$124,990 

203,290 

78,300 

$  77,155 

100,215 

23,060 

148 

211 

63 

$202,145 
303,505 
101,360 

INSTITUTIONS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  ACCEPTED  LIST 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1908,  seven  institutions,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, the  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Drake  University,  Diiiry  College,  Frank- 
lin College,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  retiring  allowance  system.  Some  account  of  the  history 
of  these  institutions  and  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  their  admission  to  the  ac- 
cepted list  is  given  below. 

BowDODJ  College 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  journey  between  Boston  and  the  three  counties  of 
Massachusetts  known  as  the  District  of  Maine  was  a  difficult  and  expensive  task. 
His  trip  from  Portland  cost  the  Harvard  student  more  than  he  paid  for  a  term's 
tuition  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college.  As  the  people  of  the  three  counties  were 
poor,  such  an  expense,  equivalent  to  sending  a  boy  to-day  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  Boston,  prohibited  a  higher  education  to  all  save  the  children  of  a  few 
wealthy  families. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  which  the 
census  of  1790  gave  to  the  district  were  emigrants  from  those  more  populous  por- 
tions of  the  commonwealth  where  educational  advantages  had  long  been  enjoyed. 
Many  of  the  ministers  and  lawyers  were  Harvard  graduates.  The  people  therefore 
were  eager  to  give  their  sons  a  college  training,  and  as  college  residence  on  the 
Charles  was  more  impractical  for  the  generality  than  would  be  a  university  in  New 
England  to-day  for  the  people  of  Colorado,  it  became  necessary  to  found  a  college 
within  the  district  itself.  As  early  as  1787  one  of  the  representatives  from  Lincoln 
County  introduced  a  bill  to  this  effect  into  the  General  Court.  By  1791  the  upper 
house  had  recorded  itself  in  favor  of  such  action.  But  the  rivalry  between  a  num- 
ber of  towns,  each  eager  to  become  the  home  of  the  future  college,  delayed  the 
legislative  progress  of  the  charter,  until  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1794,  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  Adams  signed  the  bill  incorporating  a  college  to  be  located  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  to  be  knoAvn  as  Bowdoin  College. 
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Brunswick  was  chosen  as  a  compromise.  Portland  had  selected  a  site  on  the  top  of 
a  suburban  hill;  various  towns  along  the  Kennebec  had  offered  advantageous  local 
plots  of  ground.  The  legislature,  upon  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives from  the  district,  ended  the  rivalry  by  placing  the  college  midway  between 
Portland  and  the  river.  The  name  was  more  spontaneously  chosen.  In  the  first  bill 
introduced  the  proposed  institution  was  called  Winthrop  College.  The  names  of 
other  Massachusetts  statesmen  were  at  various  times  proposed,  but  the  death  in 
1790  of  Governor  Bowdoin  spread  sorrow  throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  caused 
the  friends  of  the  new  college  to  unite  in  favor  of  "Bowdoin"  as  a  deserved  honor  to  a 
firm  patriot  and  as  a  name  calculated  to  win  popularity  for  any  institution  thus  called. 

A  hundred  years  before,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Pierre 
Baudouin,  a  gentleman  of  Angoumois,  had  given  up  his  pleasant  estate  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sevre  to  build  a  hut  amid  the  forests  which  surrounded  Casco  Bay.  When 
the  French  and  Indian  war  almost  extinguished  the  English  settlements  along  the 
northeast  coast,  the  Huguenot  fled  with  his  family  to  Boston.  His  son  James  became  a 
merchant  of  that  city,  and  left  at  his  death  in  1747  the  largest  individual  fortune  in  the 
northern  colonies.  With  him  the  family  name  assumed  the  English  form  of  Bowdoin. 

His  son,  the  second  James  Bowdoin  (Harvard  1745),  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  revolution.  Franklin  considered  himself  aided  in  his  discovery  of  electricity  by 
the  scientific  assistance  of  his  younger  friend.  He  helped  to  reestablish  the  library 
of  Harvard  College  after  the  fire  of  1764,  and  served  as  one  of  the  six  fellows.  In 
1753  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  where  he  sat  until,  in  1774, 
King  George  III  gave  personal  orders  to  General  Gage  to  veto  Mr.  Bowdoin's  re- 
election. The  honor  of  such  notice  from  His  Majesty  was  due  to  Bowdoin's  having 
been  the  principal  author  of  the  state  papers  in  which  the  colony  set  forth  its  case 
against  the  British  ministry.  His  splendid  private  fortune  and  high  social  position 
were  also  thrown  unreservedly  against  the  king. 

When  the  crisis  came,  Bowdoin  was  made  president  of  the  provincial  council,  the 
supreme  authority  in  Massachusetts  after  the  collapse  of  the  royal  authority.  He 
presided  over  the  convention  that  framed  the  state  constitution,  and  in  1785  he  was 
elected  governor.  His  governorship  is  memorable  for  the  resolute  beating  down  of 
Shays'  rebellion  before  that  serious  menace  had  time  to  spread.  An  accident  alone 
kept  from  Bowdoin  lasting  fame.  He  headed  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  and  had  not  illness  prevented  him  from  serving,  his 
name  would  probably  have  occupied  the  place  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
now  held  by  his  substitute,  John  Hancock. 

Governor  Bowdoin's  son,  the  third  James  Bowdoin,  successively  Minister  to  Spain 
and  to  France,  was  the  earliest  patron  of  the  college  named  for  his  father.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  1794,  he  offered  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Bowdoinham;  in  1795  he  made  a  gift  of  three  thousand  dollars;  shortly 
before  his  death  he  transferred  to  the  college  a  six  thousand  acre  tract  in  the  township 
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of  Lisbon,  and  by  his  will,  operative  upon  his  death  in  1811,  his  library  of  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  a  picture  gallery  then  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  and 
a  collection  of  drawings  containing  specimens  by  Titian,  Domenichino,  Claude  Lor- 
raine, and  Rembrandt.  The  college  also  received  by  the  will  some  curious  contingent 
remainders,  one  of  which  it  sold  for  two  thousand  dollars  in  1821,  and  another  it 
compromised  for  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  about  1845. 

The  friendly  interest  of  the  Bowdoin  family  was  needed,  and  the  value  of  the  ori- 
ginal gift  of  James  Bowdoin  can  hardly  be  overestimated  because  the  college  was  but 
slenderly  endowed.  The  legislature  had  granted  five  townships,  but  the  demand  for 
wild  land  was  small,  and  it  was  not  until  1798  that  work  was  begun  upon  a  "House 
for  the  use  of  the  college."  The  treasurer,  however,  could  not  secure  the  money  to 
finish  this  building  for  several  years.  But  in  1801  two  of  the  college  townships  were 
sold  for  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  spring  of  1802  the  "House,"  now 
known  as  Massachusetts  Hall,  was  completed,  being  finished,  the  college  records  say, 
"after  the  finishing  of  Hollis  Hall  in  Cambridge." 

The  bicameral  government  of  the  college,  consisting  of  a  small  board  of  trustees 
and  a  large  board  of  overseers,  was  modeled  after  the  government  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  the  first  president,  the  Reverend  Joseph  McKeen  (Dartmouth,  1774),  adopted 
the  same  entrance  requirements  that  prevailed  at  Harvard.  This  was  considered  a  very 
bold  course,  as  it  placed  the  young  college  in  this  respect  in  advance  of  others  older 
and  wealthier.  The  standard  would  not  be  thought  a  very  high  one  in  our  days,  for 
of  the  eight  students  who  matriculated  upon  the  inauguration  of  President  McKeen 
and  the  other  member  of  the  faculty  in  September,  1802,  only  two  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  sixteen.  Mr.  James  Bowdoin's  death,  in  1811,  gave  the  college  possession 
of  a  collection  of  minerals,  models  in  crystallography,  and  other  scientific  apparatus, 
valued  in  all  at  twelve  hundred  dollars;  several  gentlemen  of  Salem  had  presented 
an  air-pump  costing  three  hundred  dollars;  and  when  to  this  equipment  was  added  a 
telescope  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars,  Bowdoin  was  able  to  claim  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  Harvard  surpassed  it  in  equipment  for 
scientific  study.  The  third  professorship  in  the  college,  established  in  1805,  was  that 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  its  occupant  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
Parker  Cleaveland  (Harvard,  1799),  a  teacher  of  such  repute  that  the  large  universities 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  attract  him,  made  the  name  of  the  new  Maine  college  known 
even  in  Europe  by  publishing  a  treatise  on  geology  which  Von  Humboldt  and  Goethe 
united  to  praise. 

By  September,  1806,  a  class  had  been  carried  through  to  its  graduation,  and  the 
first  commencement  of  Bowdoin  was  held.  It  was  a  notable  social  event  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  visitors  coming  from  Boston  in  their  carriages  to  attend  the  festivi- 
ties. Seven  young  men  were  graduated,  and  fourteen  recent  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Dart- 
mouth graduates,  who  resided  in  Maine  and  desired  to  become  associated  with  the 
new  college,  received  degrees  ad  eundem.  In  1806  the  college  received  a  welcome  ad- 
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dition  to  its  small  resources  in  a  grant  from  the  General  Court  of  a  township  which 
sold  for  eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  boards  thereupon  erected  a  dormitory,  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  the  college  that  for  ten  yeai*s  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  give 
it  a  distinctive  name.  The  charge  for  a  room  was  five  dollars  a  year.  In  1814  the 
General  Court  passed  an  act  "for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  piety,  morality, 
and  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  appropriating  from  a  tax  on  banking  institutions 
a  grant  for  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  to  Harvard,  and  to  Williams  and  Bowdoin 
each  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

That  this  grant  should  continue  to  be  paid  to  Bowdoin  was  a  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Separation  by  which  Massachusetts  consented  to  the  admission  of  Maine  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  by  itself.  The  first  years  of  the  new  state  were  years  of  rapid 
growth  for  its  college.  The  legislature  extended  for  seven  years  the  Massachusetts 
grant.  A  medical  school  was  established;  the  entrance  requirements  were  frequently 
raised.  At  the  commencement  of  1821  the  governor  of  the  new  state  attended  with 
his  staff  and  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  accompanied  by  many  prominent  citizens.  The 
boards  endeavored  to  make  this  first  college  commencement  of  the  state  of  Maine 
memorable  by  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  hall  and  rejoicing  over  the  entrance 
of  the  largest  class  that  the  college  had  yet  known.  They  could  not  foresee  that  this 
class  would  become  probably  the  most  famous  class  ever  graduated  from  an  American 
institution  of  learning. 

By  1837  Bowdoin  had  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its 
graduates,  becoming  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  at  Washington,  spread 
abroad  its  reputation.  The  faculty,  now  much  increased  in  numbers,  likewise  enhanced 
the  prestige  of  the  college,  for  the  first  professor  of  rhetoric  published  a  text-book 
which  ran  through  sixty  editions,  and  the  first  professor  of  modem  languages  was 
Henry  Wadsvvorth  Longfellow.  The  panic  of  1837,  however,  seriously  affected  the 
college.  For  several  years  the  income  from  the  endowment  almost  failed,  causing  a 
succession  of  annual  deficits,  and  the  endowment  itself,  largely  invested  in  bank 
stocks,  was  grievously  impaired.  In  1841,  therefore,  the  trustees  appealed  for  contri- 
butions to  the  college  "in  its  present  precarious  condition,"  and  in  response  received 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  Most  of  this  came  from  the  members  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  a  portion  was  used  in  endowing  the  Collins  professorship  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  the  occupant  of  which  "shall  at  all  times  be  selected  from 
ministers  or  ordained  clergjrmen  in  regular  standing  of  the  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional denomination  of  Christians."  The  first  Collins  professor  was  the  Reverend 
Calvin  E.  Stowe  (Bowdoin  '24),  afterwards  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminaiy,  and  the  husband  of  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin. 

A  proud  feature  of  Bowdoin's  history  is  the  long  roll  of  her  distinguished  alumni. 
No  other  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  has  a  more  illustrious  list  of 
sons.  The  roll  of  governors,  senators,  judges,  and  college  dignitaries  is  too  long  for 
enumeration,  and  comprises  such  men  as  John  P.  Hale  and  Thomas  B.  Reed,  President 
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Franklin  Pierce  and  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Not  many  years 
ago  all  of  the  three  bodies  which  together  govern  the  Union  (the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Supreme  Court)  were  presided  over  simultaneously  by 
Bowdoin  graduates.  But  the  fame  of  the  college  is  not  confined  to  statesmanship  or 
jiu'isprudence.  Longfellow  was  a  graduate  and  a  professor,  and  Bowdoin  will  be  known 
as  long  as  English  letters  are  read,  for  it  gave  an  education  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  correspondence  between  Bowdoin  College  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
opened  on  October  9,  1905,  when  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  gathering  of 
information  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Foundation''s  trustees  addressed  a  letter  to 
Bowdoin,  as  it  did  to  other  institutions  of  high  rank,  asking  if  "  your  institution 
receives  any  aid  from  the  state,  or  if  there  is  any  requirement  that  a  majority  of 
the  trustees,  governing  body,  faculty,  or  students  must  belong  to  any  religious  de- 
nomination." On  October  11  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  replied:  "I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Bowdoin  College  receives  no  aid  from  the  state . . .  and  it  has  no  official 
connection  with  any  religious  denomination,  and  has  no  requirement  that  a  major- 
ity or  any  number  of  the  trustees,  governing  body,  faculty  or  students  must  belong 
to  any  religious  organization."  When  the  Foundation  was  formally  organized,  there- 
fore, Bowdoin  College  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  institutions  apparently  ehgible, 
and  on  May  14,  1906,  the  president  of  the  Foundation  wrote  to  the  presidents  of 
these  institutions  that  the  Foundation  desired  to  announce  the  list  of  accepted  col- 
leges and  univei'sities  in  June,  and  invited  their  attention  to  the  resolution  which 
their  boards  of  tnistees  were  asked  to  pass,  that "  no  denominational  test  is  imposed 
in  the  choice  of  officers  or  teachers,  nor  in  the  admission  of  students ;  nor  are  any 
denominational  tenets  or  doctrines  taught  to  students." 

In  reply  the  Foundation  received  a  letter  from  a  special  committee  of  the  trustees 
and  overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  saying  that  the  proposed  resolution  ought  not  to 
be  passed  without  an  explanation.  In  addition  to  the  Collins  professorship,  always 
to  be  held  by  a  clergyman  of  the  "Trinitarian  Orthodox  Congregational  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,"  the  Stone  professorship,  with  an  endowment  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  was  accepted  under  a  deed  of  gift  worded  as  follows :  "But  this  sum  shall  be 
paid  only  upon  this  condition,  viz.^  that  the  president  of  the  college  and  a  major- 
ity of  its  board  of  trustees  and  also  of  its  board  of  overseers,  as  well  as  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Stone  professorship,  shall  always  be  in  doctrinal  and  religious  sympathy 
with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England,  and  if  at  any  time 
this  condition  is  disregarded,  the  endowment  of  the  Stone  professorship  shall  be  for- 
feited by  the  college  and  sent  to  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Phillips  Aca- 
demy in  Andover,  Massachusetts."  The  committee  therefore  asked  if  the  rules  of  the 
Foundation  required  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  executive  committee  "in 
precisely  its  present  form,"  and  deputed  one  of  the  trustees,  General  Thomas  H. 
Hubbard,  to  present  the  communication,  and  to  make  a  more  extended  explanation 
in  person.  On  June  26-27  the  boards  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Excepting 
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only  the  conditions  attached  to  the  Stone  professorship  and  the  Collins  professorship 
of  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been  advised  by  a  communication  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  boards  addressed  to  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  under  date  May  31, 
1906,  the  following  resolution  is  literally  true  and  is  hereby  adopted  by  the  Boards 
of  Bowdoin  College,  to  wit :  Resolved,  that  no  denominational  test  is  imposed  in  the 
choice  of  trustees,  officei*s  or  teachers,  or  in  the  admission  of  students,  nor  are  dis- 
tinctly denominational  tenets  or  doctrines  taught  to  students." 

This  resolution  was  forwarded  by  President  Hyde  with  a  letter  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed "the  earnest  hope  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  trustees,  and  enable 
them  to  place  us  on  the  list  of  institutions  to  receive  retiring  allowances."  On  July  2 
the  president  of  the  Foundation  replied  that  the  executive  committee  considered 
that  the  status  of  a  college  was  the  same  whether  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  speci- 
fied denominational  majority  on  its  board  of  trustees  was  created  by  the  college 
charter  or  by  a  formal  legal  agreement  with  donors.  Therefore  the  committee  felt 
"that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Bowdoin  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  two  gifts  referred  to  before  it  could  be  considered  eligible  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Foundation." 

On  October  26  President  Hyde  wrote  that  the  opinion  of  eminent  jurists  was  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Collins  fund  had  never  been  adequate  to  maintain  a  professor,  the 
college  was  justified  in  administering  it  cy  pres  without  electing  a  professor,  and  de- 
voting the  income  to  the  support  of  the  chapel  and  other  religious  purposes.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Stone  professorship  President  Hyde  said  that  the  trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  had  given  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  regard  the  passage  by  the  Bow- 
doin boards  of  the  undenominational  resolution  required  by  the  Foundation  as  war- 
ranting the  claiming  of  the  Stone  fund  from  Bowdoin,  provided  that  by  passing  such 
a  resolution  Bowdoin  would  be  accepted  by  the  Foundation.  The  Andover  trustees 
wished  an  assurance  from  the  Foundation  to  this  effect  beforehand.  "In  other  words, 
they  will  pass  their  resolution  releasing  us,  provided  they  can  have  the  assurance  that 
the  release  by  them,  together  with  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  us,  will  lead  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  to  admit  us  to  its  benefits.  Unless  they  can  have  such  an  as- 
surance they  do  not  wish  to  release  us."  President  Hyde  therefore  said :  "We  now  be- 
lieve that ...  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  resolution  you  require  without  qualification. 
Before  calling  a  meeting  of  our  boards  to  do  this,  however,  we  desire  to  get  the  re- 
lease from  Andover,  and  before  we  can  get  that  we  need  assurance  from  your  board 
that  if  we  pass  the  resolution  you  require  we  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation."  President  Hyde  also  informed  the  Foundation  that  the  Winck- 
ley  professorship  was  given  to  the  college  on  the  condition  that  "the  college  adhere 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  Church;"  but  he 
added,  "The  condition,  however,  is  stated  in  such  general  terms  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  inconsistent  with  our  adoption  of  the  resolution  you  require." 

To  this  letter  the  president  of  the  Foundation  replied:  "The  executive  committee 
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. . .  does  not  feel  itself  ready  to  agree  in  advance  to  an  admission  of  Bowdoin  College 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  which  is  contemplated.  The  committee  feels 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  Bowdoin  should  come  to  us  with  the  situation  clear  before 
asking  admission. . . .  The  committee  did  not  feel  itself  competent  to  judge  how  much 
the  phrase  *  adhere,  to  the  teachings  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  or  Presbyterian 
Church'  might  mean,  but  in  a  general  way  the  view  of  the  committee  was  that  all 
these  matters  should  be  fairly  out  of  the  way  by  the  action  of  Bowdoin  before  the 
question  of  its  admission  should  be  raised." 

There  thereupon  ensued  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  a  correspondence  between 
Bowdoin  College  and  the  Foundation  concerning  these  various  funds  and  the  status 
of  the  college  concerning  them.  A  release  to  the  college  from  the  sole  heir  of  the 
donor  of  the  Winckley  professorship  soon  eliminated  that  fund  from  the  discussion. 
On  June  25, 1907,  the  boards  of  Bowdoin  College  authorized  the  president  to  file  a 
bill  in  equity  for  the  administration  of  the  fund  for  the  Collins  professorship  cypres. 
This  disposed  of  any  uncertainty  as  to  that  fund,  as  the  college  would  ask  the  court 
so  to  remodel  its  application  as  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Foundation. 
There  remained,  therefore,  the  Stone  professorship  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  given  on 
condition  that  the  president  and  a  majority  of  both  college  boards  should  "always 
be  in  doctrinal  and  religious  sympathy  with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England,"  the  money  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary if  in  the  election  of  the  president  or  a  majority  of  either  board  this  condition 
was  disregarded. 

The  position  of  Bowdoin  College  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  General  Hubbard  of 
June  15, 1907.  "The  condition  applies  to  the  Stone  professorship  and  nothing  else.  It 
could  not  be  contended  that  a  gift  of  $50,000  should  control  the  administration  of 
all  the  departments  of  instruction  and  affect  the  administration  of  all  the  property  of 
the  college.  In  other  words,  the  condition  was  not  that  a  denominational  test  should  be 
imposed,  for  all  time,  in  the  choice  of  all  trustees  and  overseers,  or  in  the  choice  of  a 
president,  but  that,  ^f  the  doctrinal  and  religious  sympathy  of  the  officers  mentioned 
should  change,  the  endowment  of  the  Stone  professorship  should  be  forfeited.  The 
conditions  are  framed  with  this  penalty  distinctly  in  view.  .  .  .  Some  progress  has 
been  made  towards  a  release  from  this  condition  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  fund.  I 
think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  your  Foundation  does  not  wish  the  college  to 
throw  away  any  money.  It  cannot  afford  to  do  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  ho- 
nestly take  such  burden,  or  risk,  as  may  attach  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
your  i-ules  prescribe."  President  Hyde  thus  summarizes  this  position  in  his  annual  re- 
port of  May,  1908:*  "The  fund  belonged  to  Bowdoin  College  until  the  condition 
was  actually  violated ;  and  it  was  not  forfeited  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle  which 
might  at  any  time  lead  to  its  violation." 

With  regard  to  this  situation  the  executive  committee  of  the  Foundation  took 
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the  following  attitude.  It  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  college  became  undenomina- 
tional the  moment  the  governing  boards  deteraiined  that  henceforth  the  president, 
trustees,  and  overseers  should  be  chosen  without  regard  to  their  denominational  af- 
filiations. This  determination  was  formally  evidenced  by  the  passage  of  the  usual 
resolution.  But  as  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  boards  were  Congregationalists 
and  might  long  remain  so,  the  college  would,  while  this  status  continued,  be  legally 
entitled  to  retain  the  Stone  fund.  It  was  perfectly  plain,  however,  that  Mrs.  Stone  had 
given  the  fifty  thousand  dollars,  not  to  a  college  which  might  happen  by  accident 
to  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  Congregationalist  trustees,  but  to  a  college  whose 
policy  it  was  to  maintain  a  majority  of  Congregationalist  trustees.  By  accepting  the 
fifty  thousand  dollars  the  college  announced  that  it  had  such  a  policy.  When  the  col- 
lege determined  to  maintain  this  policy  no  longer,  it  ought  to  conform  to  Mrs.  Stone's 
expressed  desire  and  hand  over  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  remainder-man. 

Further  the  Foundation  could  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Stone  fiind  were  a  matter  of  the  internal  economy  of  Bowdoin  College,  or  of  ar- 
rangement between  Bowdoin  and  the  Andover  Seminary,  and  that  the  Foundation 
must  accept  the  resolution  of  the  boards  as  decisive  of  the  undenominational  status 
of  Bowdoin.  That  resolution  was,  to  the  Foundation,  absolute  evidence  that  here- 
after no  question  of  religious  belief  or  affiliation  would  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  any  officer  of  Bowdoin.  But  the  Foundation  was  compelled  by  its  own  pre- 
cedents, at  least,  to  incline,  as  President  Hyde  phrases  it  in  his  report,  "to  the 
popular  rather  than  the  legal  view  of  the  case."  Popular  opinion,  which,  as  President 
Hyde  says  again  in  his  Anmud  Report,  does  not  draw  "distinctions  even  so  obvious" 
as  "the  distinction  between  actual  violation  of  a  condition  and  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  which  might  at  any  time  lead  to  a  violation,"  would  undoubtedly  continue 
to  regard  Bowdoin  College  as  practically  committed  to  a  denominational  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  the  election  of  a  majority  of  trustees  not  Congregationalists  would 
result  in  the  transfer  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  endowment  to  Andover  Seminary. 
This  situation  did  not  seem  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Foundation  a  good 
one,  and  in  this  view  the  equities  of  the  case  required  that  the  Bowdoin  authorities 
should  turn  over  the  Stone  bequest  to  Andover  whenever  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
trustees  of  Bowdoin  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  upon  which  the  gift 
had  been  accepted.  The  authorities  of  the  college  were  informed  of  this  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Bowdoin  boards  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  January  20,  1908,  tendered  to 
the  trustees  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Stone  amounting 
with  its  accumulations  to  $56,118.16,  and  the  sum  was  later  accepted  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Andover  Seminary. 

Bowdoin  College  was  thereupon,  on  February  6,  admitted  to  the  accepted  list  of 
the  Foundation  and  this  relation  was  accepted  by  the  governing  boards  of  the 
college. 
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Deake  University 

In  1880  President  George  T.  Carpenter  of  Oskaloosa  College  purposed  that  the  col- 
lege should  move  from  its  home  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  to  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of 
the  state  and  one  of  its  largest  cities.  Des  Moines  is  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  state  and  is  a  centre  of  railroad  transportation.  It  is  thus  easily  accessible  to  all 
citizens  of  Iowa,  and  on  account  of  its  political  and  commercial  prominence  in  the 
state  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  a  strong  college.  The  plan  to  remove 
Oskaloosa  College  failed,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  devoted  himself  to  the  establishment  at 
Des  Moines  of  a  new  educational  institution. 

In  this  attempt  Dr.  Carpenter  received  assistance  from  many  citizens  of  Des  Moines 
and  from  the  membership  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Iowa  and  through- 
out the  central  west.  A  substantial  gift  from  General  Francis  Marion  Drake,  after- 
wards Governor  of  Iowa,  enabled  gifts  of  others  to  be  utilized,  and  in  September, 
1881,  the  institution  was  opened  under  a  charter  from  the  state  as  Drake  University. 
General  Drake  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  Dr.  Carpenter  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

All  but  one  of  the  faculty  of  Oskaloosa  College  accompanied  Dr.  Carpenter  to 
Drake  University,  and  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  univei*sity  became  affi- 
liated with  a  law  school  that  had  been  founded  at  Des  Moines  in  1875.  In  1902  this 
law  school  was  purchased  by  the  university.  In  1887  the  Iowa  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  was  affiliated  with  Drake  University  and  in  1900  this  college  was  like- 
wise purchased  by  the  university.  In  the  meantime  the  campus  had  been  enlarged,  sev- 
eral buildings  had  been  erected,  new  departments  had  been  organized,  and  the  in- 
stitution had  been  steadily  growing  in  resources  and  in  the  number  of  its  students.  In 
1907  it  had  an  endowment  of  $288,000,  and  the  total  enrolment  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  numbered  515. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  its  foundation  Drake  University  had  received  con- 
stant support  from  the  churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  in  recognition  of  this 
fact  its  charter  provided  that  two  thirds  of  the  board  of  tinistees  should  be  elected 
by  the  Iowa  Christian  Missionary  Convention,  and  also  that  two  thirds  of  the  trus- 
tees must  be  members  of  churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  But  lately  the  citi- 
zens of  Des  Moines,  of  all  religious  bodies,  had  begun  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  the 
university,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  city  to  make  the  univei*sity  a  thoroughly  re- 
presentative institution.  Therefore,  in  June,  1905,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  churches  of  the  Disciples,  the  charter  of  the  university  was  amended, 
eliminating  any  requirement  as  to  the  trustees'  religious  beliefs,  and  providing  that 
only  twelve  trustees — one  fourth  of  the  board — should  be  elected  by  the  Iowa  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Convention.  The  government  of  the  university  was  thus  organized 
when  the  board  of  trustees  made  application  to  be  admitted  to  the  list  of  accepted 
institutions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
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The  executive  committee,  however,  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  admit  an  institu- 
tion even  when  the  trustees  elected  by  a  denominational  body  were  only  a  minority, 
and  the  university  authorities  realizing  that  a  governing  board  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  members  is  a  somewhat  unwieldy  body,  on  June  12,  1907,  the  charter  was 
further  amended,  providing  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  consist,  with  the  ex- 
ception at  present  of  some  surviving  life  trustees,  of  twenty-five  members,  aU  to  be 
elected  by  the  board  itself.  The  board  of  trustees  at  the  same  time  passed  a  resolu- 
tion certifying  that  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  and  teachers  no  denominational 
test  will  be  imposed. 

The  officers  of  the  Foundation,  during  the  summer  of  1907,  pointed  out  to  the 
authorities  of  Drake  University  certain  statements  in  the  university  catalogue  which 
might  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  student  could  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  upon 
presenting  twelve  units  of  entrance  requirements,  and  also  that  the  academy  coiirse 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  President  Bell,  in  reply,  stated  that  these  ex- 
pressions applied  to  conditions  that  had  been  changed,  and  that  they  had  remained 
in  the  catalogue  through  inadvertence.  At  the  same  time  he  submitted  data  to  the 
Foundation  showing  that  the  university  required  the  requisite  fourteen  units  for  ad- 
mission, and  that  the  academy  course  was  of  four  years'  length.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  university  and  its  academic  standing  thus  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Foundation,  the  president  of  the  Foundation,  in  January,  1908,  made  a  visit 
to  it.  His  report  being  favorable,  Drake  University  was,  on  February  6,  1908,  ad- 
mitted to  full  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  ac- 
tion was  formally  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university. 

The  Centeal  University  of  Kentucky 

The  Central  University  of  Kentucky  is  the  result  of  the  union  in  1901  of  Centre 
College  at  Danville  and  Central  University  at  Richmond.  The  proceedings  of  1901 
might  be  described  with  more  accuracy  as  a  reunion,  for  the  separate  colleges  at 
Danville  and  at  Richmond  were  the  result  of  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Kentucky  into  two  conflicting  synods,  and  the  unification  of  the  colleges 
into  one  establishment  was  simply  a  return  to  the  original  plan  of  the  undivided 
church  when  Centre  College  was  founded. 

The  Centre  College  of  Kentucky  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  in  1819.  Although  planned  principally  by  Presbyterians,  and  with  most  of 
the  trustees  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  in  sympathy  with  it,  the  only 
reference  in  the  charter  to  religious  control  or  affiliation  was  a  clause,  "no  religious 
doctrines  peculiar  to  any  one  sect  of  Christians  should  be  inculcated  by  any  professor 
in  said  college."  Hopes  were  indeed  expressed  that  the  institution  might  develop  into 
the  state  university.  The  state,  however,  did  not  provide  the  necessary  financial  as- 
sistance, and  the  college  having  fallen  into  debt,  the  Presbyterian  Church  offered  to 
raise  for  the  institution  a  permanent  endowment  provided  that  the  election  of  trus- 
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tees  should  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  church.  A  prolonged  struggle  en- 
sued in  the  legislature.  The  echoes  of  the  French  Revolution  still  resounded  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  and  this  proposal  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  large  body  of  citizens 
who  considered  it  dangerous  for  a  democracy  to  entrust  corporate  powers  to  any 
ecclesiastical  organization.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  state  were  equally  determined 
to  found  a  college  which  should  be  in  the  control  of  their  church.  To  appreciate  the 
strength  of  this  sentiment  one  must  recall  the  early  history  of  education  in  Kentucky. 

Formal  education  began  in  this  region  when  in  1780  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
granted  a  charter  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  school  to  be  established  in  the 
province  of  Kentucky.  In  pursuance  of  this  act  Transylvania  Academy  was  opened 
at  Danville  in  1785,  and  given  a  permanent  location  at  Lexington  a  few  years  later. 
Those  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  Virginia  charter  and  most  of  the  first 
trustees  were  Presbyterians.  The  home  of  the  academy  at  Danville  was  the  Presby- 
terian parsonage,  and  the  teacher,  both  at  Danville  and  at  Lexington,  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  When  therefore,  in  1794,  this  teacher  was  ejected  and  a  man  of 
different  faith  installed,  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania  felt  that  it  had  been  treated 
unjustly,  and  immediately,  through  contributions  of  money  from  churches  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  east,  established  an  institution  of  its  own  at  Pisgah  under  the  name 
of  Kentucky  Seminary.  The  new  community  was  not  yet  able  to  support  two  edu- 
cational establishments,  however,  and  the  authorities  of  the  original  academy  at 
Lexington  soon  made  overtures  for  a  consolidation,  offering  to  the  Presbyterians  a 
majority  of  the  trusteeships  in  the  merged  board.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  those 
governing  Kentucky  Seminary,  and  in  1798  the  academies  were  united  into  the 
Transylvania  University,  with  Presbyterian  control  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  about 
twenty  years  history  again  seems  to  have  repeated  itself,  for  the  Presbyterians, 
having  gradually  reduced  their  trustees  until  but  seven  of  the  twenty-one  seats 
were  held  by  members  of  their  church,  were  entirely  deprived  of  representation  in 
the  university  board  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1817,  and  a  president  was 
installed  whose  religious  opinions  were  "most  repugnant  to  Presbyterianism."  It 
was  then  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  solicited  a  charter  for  Centre  College, 
to  renew  in  Danville  the  first  educational  foundation  made  in  the  state.  The  legis- 
lature chartered  Centre  College,  but  not  in  the  manner  the  Presbyterian  Church 
desired,  and  so,  in  this  subsequent  legislature,  the  founders  of  the  college  renewed 
the  appeal  for  an  institution  under  Presbyterian  control,  offering  to  release  the 
college  from  its  financial  distress  if  their  request  should  be  granted. 

The  struggle  in  the  legislature  ended  in  the  amendment  of  the  charter,  whereby,  in 
return  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  selection  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  was 
to  be  made  by  the  synod  of  Kentucky.  The  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by 
1830;  the  control  of  the  college  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  synod;  a  man  of  large 
ability  was  chosen  as  president  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  John  Clarke  Young, 
and  Centre  College  soon  began  to  send  forth  graduates  who  have  forever  identified 
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the  college  with  the  history  of  Kentucky.  For  thirty  years  Centre  College  steadily 
added  to  its  endowment  and  equipment,  training  within  its  walls  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  the  choicest  youth  of  the  state. 

Then  came  the  civil  war,  with  Kentucky  as  a  continual  scene  of  forays  and  hostile 
marchings.  The  class-rooms  were  practically  deserted,  the  students  rushing  away  al- 
most in  a  body  to  join  either  the  Union  or  the  Confederate  army.  Like  Kentucky 
itself,  the  college  was  divided  in  its  allegiance.  The  most  distinguished  alumnus  of 
the  institution,  who  had  recently  been  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  White  House,  gave  up  a  seat  in  the  federal  senate 
to  lead  an  army  of  the  Confederacy,  while  on  the  other  hand  such  powerful  influence 
as  that  of  the  Crittenden  family  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  The  college, 
however,  was  able  to  ride  the  storm  of  war,  although  its  buildings  were  repeatedly 
occupied  as  a  camp  first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other  army,  and  as  soon  as  hostilities 
had  ceased  it  began  to  gather  up  its  disorganized  energies,  and  start  afresh  upon 
its  educational  work.  But  a  war  leaves  controversies  which  cannot  be  immediately 
smoothed  by  the  official  proclamation  of  peace.  There  was  no  longer  one  synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky.  A  second  synod,  at  first  independent,  but 
soon  connecting  itself  with  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  claimed  the  adherence 
of  Presbyterians,  and  each  synod  declared  itself  the  only  rightful  owner  of  Centre 
College. 

Both  synods  earnestly  endeavored  to  find  by  negotiations  some  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment. The  synod  connected  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (north)  was  in  legal  possession  of  the  college. 
The  synod  connected  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  (south)  probably  represented  the  larger  constituency  of  the 
college.  It  was  impracticable  to  divide  the  property  of  the  institution.  A  joint 
control  could  not  be  arranged.  The  southern  synod  therefore  carried  into  the 
courts  its  claim  that,  as  possessing  the  allegiance  of  most  of  those  interested  in 
the  college,  it  was  the  real  successor  of  the  original  synod  which  had  founded  and 
developed  the  college.  The  northern  synod  resisted.  The  case  was  finally  settled 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  the  Walnut  Street 
Church  decision,  which  applied  to  all  of  the  property  in  dispute  between  the  two 
synods,  including  Centre  College.  This  decision  is  of  great  importance  to  all  reli- 
gious bodies  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  final  tribunal  declared  that  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  in  the  United  States  necessarily  remitted  all  ecclesias- 
tical disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  church  authorities,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  church  authorities  was  not  affected  by  the  withdrawal  from  communion  with 
them  of  certain  of  their  adherents,  even  if  these  adherents  were  in  the  majority, 
provided  that  thereby  the  legal  continuity  of  the  said  ecclesiastical  authorities  was 
not  broken.  The  northern  Presbyterian  synod  was  therefore  legally  the  same  body 
as  it  had  been  before  the  congregations  now  composing  the  southern  synod  had 
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withdrawn  from  it,  and  was  entitled  to  continue  in  possession  of  all  the  original 
synod's  rights.  Among  the  rights  then  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
exclusive  power  to  elect  the  trustees  of  Centre  College. 

This  decision  caused  the  establishment  of  the  Central  University.  A  public  meet- 
ing of  dissatisfied  alumni  of  Centre  College  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1872  in  the 
Masonic  Temple,  Louisville.  This  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a  call  for  an  edu- 
cational convention  to  be  held  at  Lexington  in  the  ensuing  month,  where  the  en- 
tire question  of  founding  a  new  college,  to  be  the  real  continuation  of  Centre  College, 
would  be  considered.  The  southern  Presbyterian  synod  was  also  called  in  special 
session  at  Lexington  at  the  same  time.  Together  the  educational  convention  and 
the  synod  elaborated  a  plan  whereby,  subject  to  details  to  be  ari'anged  later, 
an  institution  of  learning  was  to  be  established  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  of 
which  they  considered  themselves  to  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  this  new  college  to 
be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  alumni  of  Centre  College  and  the  southern  synod. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  and  in  1873  the  legislature 
granted  a  charter  to  the  corporation,  which  was  styled  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Central  University,  and  the  institution  soon  after  opened  its  doors  at  Richmond. 
The  alumni  association,  which  included  all  the  alumni  of  Centre  College  graduated 
previous  to  the  separation  and  the  alumni  to  be  graduated  in  the  future  from  the 
Central  University  itself,  was  to  elect  the  governing  body,  the  southern  Presbyterian 
synod  to  control  the  theological  school  and  one  of  the  preparatory  schools.  In  1884 
the  charter  was  so  amended  that  the  right  of  election  was  conveyed  from  the  alumni 
association  to  the  southern  synod,  the  synod  to  elect  two  thirds  of  the  board  of 
curators,  however,  from  the  membership  of  the  association. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  founding  of  Central  University  was  due  to  the 
mere  desire  that  the  new  ecclesiastical  organization  should  have  a  college  of  its  own. 
Nor  did  the  feeling  that  legal  and  not  moral  justice  had  triumphed  in  the  courts 
bear  a  large  part.  The  predominant  reason  was  the  belief,  inherent  in  Presbyterian- 
ism  since  its  foundation,  of  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Thirty 
years  had  not  passed  since  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  brethren  had,  in  obedience  to  their 
interpretation  of  that  doctrine,  walked  out  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  southern  Presbyterians  felt  that  the  recent  court  decisions  had  gone  much 
further  than  Christian  liberty  permitted  in  determining  matters  which  should  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  church's  law.  Central  University  represented,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  thought  which  had  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  first  college  class  of  the  university  was  graduated  in  1877,  and  the  graduates 
between  that  period  and  1901  number  about  three  hundred.  In  the  last  decade  of 
the  institution's  separate  existence  they  began  to  make  their  college  at  Richmond 
felt  in  the  professional  and  political  life  of  the  community,  but  they  are  now,  of 
course,  assimilated  to  the  larger  roll  of  Centre  College  alumni,  which  in  its  turn  has 
become  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Central  University.  The  graduates  on  this  roll 
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continue  to  play  as  prominent  a  part  in  Kentucky  professional  and  political  life  as 
did  their  fathers  in  the  days  around  the  great  war.  A  short  time  ago  both  United 
States  senators  from  Kentucky  were  graduates  of  the  same  year;  at  a  recent  state 
election,  no  matter  which  party  triumphed,  the  governor  was  sure  to  be  a  son  of  Cen- 
tral University ;  and  fifty  years  after  John  C.  Breckenridge,  '38,  was  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  the  same  high  office  was  given  by  the  people  to  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  '56.  The  coUege  has  the  honor  also  of  having  graduated  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan. 

In  1901  all  the  parties  holding  any  right  in  either  Centre  College  or  Central 
University  agreed  to  the  amalgamation  of  both  institutions  under  the  name  of  the 
Central  University  of  Kentucky.  The  college  of  liberal  arts,  which  was  to  continue 
to  be  called  Centre  College,  was  to  remain  at  Danville.  The  property  at  Richmond 
was  to  be  turned  into  a  good  preparatory  school  of  high  grade,  while  the  medical 
and  dental  schools  established  at  LouisviUe  by  the  first  Central  University  were  to 
remain  as  hitherto.  The  administration  of  the  united  university  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  half  of  whom  should  be  elected  by  the  Presbyterian 
synod  north  and  half  by  the  S3mod  south. 

On  November  5,  1905,  President  Hinitt  of  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky 
addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  a  memorandum,  setting  forth 
the  various  provisions  in  the  original  charter  of  Centre  College  against  any  teaching 
of  "doctrines  peculiai-  to  any  one  sect  of  Christians,"  and  emphasizing  that  the  two 
Presbyterian  synods  of  Kentucky  were  under  no  obligation  to  elect  Presbyterians 
as  trustees  of  the  university,  the  synods  acting  merely  as  agents  of  the  university  to 
elect  for  it  its  trustees.  These  arguments  were  again  stated  to  the  president  of  the 
Foundation,  with  more  elaboration,  in  the  spring  of  1906  by  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  university.  The  Foundation  was  informed  in  this  letter 
that  the  board  of  trustees  was  willing  to  pass  the  resolution  certifying  that  no  de- 
nominational considerations  entered  into  the  choice  of  trustees.  The  answer  to  these 
statements  of  the  authorities  of  Central  University  is  summed  up  in  the  letter  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  February  19,  1907:  "Let  me  say,  however,  that  as 
long  as  the  synods  have  power  to  appoint  the  members  of  your  board.  Central  Uni- 
versity technically  will  be  denominational  with  us  and  not  eligible  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Foundation." 

After  several  conferences  in  the  offices  of  the  Foundation,  President  Hinitt,  on 
April  17,  1907,  submitted  a  formal  proposition  to  the  president  of  the  Foundation, 
suggesting  the  following  plan :  "  That  the  synods  of  Kentucky  agree  that  the  board 
of  trustees  shall  be  made  self-perpetuating,  the  election  of  new  membei"s  being  re- 
ported to  the  synods  each  year,  the  synods  retaining  the  power  of  veto,  but  the 
synods  by  joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  veto  power  shall  never  be  exercised  on 
sectarian  grounds."  On  May  10  the  president  of  the  Foundation  replied  that  the 
executive  committee  directed  him  to  say  that  the  committee  felt  such  an  arrange- 
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ment  as  the  one  suggested,  "under  which  the  board  of  trustees  might  become  self- 
perpetuating,  but  the  synods  should  retain  the  power  of  veto,  would  be  an  arrange- 
ment still  leaving  the  institution  under  the  control  of  the  denomination.  .  .  .  Our 
legal  advisers  tell  us  that  we  have  no  latitude  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  that  we 
run  a  considerable  risk  of  violating  our  charter  if  we  give  retiring  allowances  in  an 
institution  which,  by  any  technical  form,  is  still  under  the  control  of  a  denomina- 
tional body." 

On  November  18,  1907,  President  Hinitt  formally  advised  the  president  of  the 
Foundation  that  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  had  each  resolved  to  resign  its  respective  power  of  electing  half  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  and  that  therefore  on 
November  7  the  agreement  of  consolidation  between  the  Centre  College  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky  had  been  amended,  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  so  as  to  provide  hereafter  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  consoli- 
dated university  should  be  self-perpetuating.  This  agreement  also  provided  that 
"no  denominational  or  sectarian  test  shall  be  applied  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  offi- 
cers, or  teachers,  nor  in  the  admission  of  students,  and  no  religious  doctrines  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  sect  of  Christians  shall  be  inculcated  by  any  professors  in  said  uni- 
versity." The  calendars  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  univemty,  under  which 
those  schools  could  not  be  credited  by  the  Foundation  with  fall  fourteen  units,  were 
altered  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  fourteen  unit  standard,  and  on  March  26, 1908, 
the  university  was  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Drury  College 

In  1869  the  Reverend  H.  B.  Fry,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  came  to  Carthage, 
Missouri,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  that  section.  As 
soon  as  he  had  become  acquainted  with  southwestern  Missouri  he  felt  that  the  pre- 
dominant need  was  for  a  centre  of  educational  influence.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
in  a  state  which  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  fifty  years  before,  and  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  St.  Louis,  the  conditions  were  as  much  those  of  the  pioneers  as 
prevailed  at  the  time  in  Missoula  or  Cheyenne.  It  was  only  ten  years  since  the  Del- 
aware Indians  had  given  up  the  country  to  the  undisturbed  occupancy  of  the  white 
man.  It  was  not  until  the  year  after  Mr.  Fry  took  up  his  pastoral  charge  that  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  changed  from  the  horse  and  the  ox-team  to  that 
of  the  locomotive. 

Southwestern  Missouri  had  suffered,  in  addition,  from  a  burden  which  had  never 
befallen  the  pioneer  communities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  north  Pacific 
coast.  A  few  feeble  tribes  of  scattered  Indians  had  been  the  only  danger  of  those  re- 
gions, and  the  danger,  such  as  it  was,  had  served  to  bind  all  the  white  settlers  in  a 
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common  bond.  But  Missouri  had  been  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  in  this  section 
had  assumed  a  character  singularly  relentless.  Springfield  was  early  recognized  as  the 
strategic  key  to  half  the  state.  Battles  which  deeply  concerned  Washington  and 
Richmond  were  fought  in  its  neighborhood,  and  the  city  repeatedly  changed  hands 
between  Union  armies  with  their  base  around  the  state  capital  and  Confederate 
armies  advancing  from  Arkansas. 

In  1869  the  streets  and  houses  of  Springfield  still  showed  the  effects  of  Fremont's 
occupation  and  Marmaduke's  assaults,  while  mounds  overgrown  with  the  vegetation 
of  five  years  indicated  to  the  traveler  the  ruins  of  a  hamlet  or  plantation  fired  by  some 
band  like  that  of  Quantrell's.  Such  educational  institutions  as  had  existed  prior  to 
1860  had  been  swept  away.  A  generation  was  approaching  manhood  which,  growing 
up  in  war  and  the  poverty  following  war,  had  never  possessed  any  opportunity  for 
systematic  education.  In  such  circumstances  the  desire  for  knowledge  runs  low.  Mr. 
Fry  and  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congregational  ministry  felt  that  a  strong 
influence  was  necessary  to  preserve  this  fine  Anglo-Saxon  stock  from  degenerating 
into  ignorance,  and  undeterred  by  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
indifference  to  learning  naturally  felt  by  a  youth  to  whom  education  is  only  a  tradi- 
tion, they  determined  to  found  a  college. 

Mr.  Fry  and  the  Reverend  H.  D.  Lowing  of  Neosho,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
then  Indian  Territory,  presented  their  project  to  the  Springfield  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  at  its  meeting  in  Springfield  in  March,  1872.  Mr.  Lowing 
preached  and  Mr.  Fry  introduced  the  resolutions  pledging  support  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college.  The  association  adopted  the  resolutions  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  select  a  location.  After  a  contest  between  Springfield,  Neosho,  and  Pierce  City, 
Springfield  was  selected  as  the  best  situation.  Dr.  Nathan  J.  Morrison  of  the  Congi*e- 
gational  College  and  Education  Society  strongly  advocating  that  city,  and  promising 
aid  from  the  society  and  friends  in  the  east  if  the  college  were  fixed  there  and 
Springfield  herself  raised  an  adequate  sum.  The  college  was  at  first  chartered  as 
Springfield  College,  and  Dr.  Morrison  was  the  first  president.  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  Drury  College,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Drury  of  Michigan,  an  early 
giver. 

The  opening  was  attended  with  many  discouraging  circumstances.  The  building 
was  unfinished,  and  a  lien  for  seven  thousand  dollars  had  been  filed  against  it.  The 
panic  year  of  1873  made  dark  days  for  any  institution  dependent  upon  gifts.  One 
most  encouraging  feature  was,  however,  always  present.  The  boys  of  the  Ozarks  only 
needed  an  opportunity  to  revive  the  hereditary  desire  for  knowledge.  As  soon  as  the 
institution  was  actually  open,  the  evil  effects  of  the  ten  years  of  educational  stagna- 
tion began  to  lose  their  influence,  and  the  classes  were  full  of  students  who  had  rid- 
den a  hundred  miles  on  horseback  in  order  to  attend  college. 

Such  a  desire  for  education  generally  creates  the  means.  A  citizen  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England,  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  thus  made  possible  the  completion 
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of  the  first  building.  Mrs.  Valeria  S.  Stone  of  Massachusetts,  a  generous  friend  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  a  few  years  later  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  an  endowment  and 
thirty  thousand  additional.  With  Mrs.  Stone's  gift  a  chapel  was  built,  whose  comer- 
stone  was  laid  in  1880,  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Congregational  Council,  then  in  session  in  St.  Louis.  This  chapel  was  burnt 
before  it  was  completed,  but  the  people  of  Springfield  came  forward  with  what  the 
insurance  did  not  cover,  and  the  chapel  was  rebuilt. 

In  1887  the  college,  however,  had  again  fallen  into  a  disastrous  financial  condi- 
tion. Its  paper  was  dishonored,  even  grocery  bills  were  unpaid,  and  a  deficit  of  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  dollars  was  annually  expected  in  this  emergency.  Dr.  Francis 
T.  Ingalls  became  the  second  president.  Through  good  business  administration,  the 
cooperation  of  the  alumni,  and  many  small  gifts,  the  funded  debt  of  $44,000  was  paid 
off,  the  chapel  was  fully  completed,  and  when  Dr.  Ingalls  died,  in  1892,  the  college 
was  ready  to  inaugurate  with  hopes  of  success  a  movement  to  place  it  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

A  gift  of  $50,000  from  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of  Chicago,  one  of  an  equal  amount 
from  the  General  Education  Society,  and  a  third  gift  of  the  same  size  from  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  enlarged  the  endowment  greatly,  enabling  the  college  to  add  new 
buildings  to  the  equipment,  and  to  strengthen  the  curriculum.  All  of  these  gifts  were 
made  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  equal  or  greater  sums,  which  was  accomplished 
through  the  manifold  sacrifices  of  the  alumni  of  the  college  and  the  people  of  Spring- 
field and  the  Ozark  region.  The  Congregational  College  and  Education  Society  has 
always  been  a  firm  friend  to  Drury  College. 

In  the  original  articles  of  association  of  Drury  College  was  a  provision  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  should  be  "connected  with  the  family  of  Christian  churches 
commonly  known  as  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  a 
later  section  of  the  articles  this  provision  was  explained  thus:  "No  religious  or  po- 
litical test  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  afforded 
by  Drury  College  for  study  and  instruction  shall  ever  be  established  or  allowed  by 
the  board  of  trustees;  and  the  permanent  restriction  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  persons  connected  with  a  particular  religious  denomination  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  intended  only  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  college  from  the  unseemly 
and  dangerous  rivalry  of  other  sects,  and  to  place  the  college  so  closely  in  sympathy 
with  some  one  religious  denomination  that  it  shall  always  have  a  constituency  and 
a  home."  On  November  22, 1907,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Greene  County,  Missouri,  sit- 
ting at  Springfield,  amended  the  articles  of  incorporation  so  as  to  eliminate  from 
them  all  reference  to  any  denominational  restriction  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
board  of  trustees  also  passed  a  resolution  certifying  that  in  the  choice  of  trustees, 
officers,  and  professors  no  denominational  test  will  be  imposed. 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  college  having  been  slightly  changed,  by  rais- 
ing them  a  fraction  of  a  unit,  to  conform  to  the  full  requirement  of  fourteen  units, 
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Drury  College  was,  on  March  26, 1908,  admitted  to  aU  of  the  privileges  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  the  result  of  the  philanthropy  of  Chauncey  Rose,  one 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  early  Indiana.  Chauncey  Rose  was  bom  in  a  retired 
farm-house  on  the  Wethersfield  Meadows,  in  Connecticut,  in  1794,  the  descendant 
of  a  Highland  Scotch  family  which  had  emigrated  to  the  Colonies  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  When  he  reached  his  majority  the  New  England  youth  determined 
to  move  out  into  the  frontier  country  and  grow  rich  with  the  development  of  the 
new  communities.  This  was  an  aspiration  common  to  many  thousands  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  but  the  circumspection  with  which  young  Rose  arranged  the  plans  for 
his  new  life  was  unique,  and  presaged  his  future  success.  The  average  emigrant  plunged 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  first  convenient  road  and  settled  at  the  first  spot  which 
seemed  attractive,  generally  moving  again  and  again  until  good  fortune  or  weariness 
fixed  him  at  a  permanent  home.  The  Connecticut  youth,  however,  waited  until,  at 
twenty -three,  he  had  saved  up  enough  money  to  last  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then  he 
traveled  through  all  of  the  states  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi,  in- 
vestigating the  advantages  they  offered  for  a  business  location.  The  country  around 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  him,  and  in  April,  1818, 
he  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  Indiana  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  less  than 
two  years  before ;  Terre  Haute  consisted  of  two  cabins,  there  were  no  roads,  and  the 
first  steamboat  had  not  yet  come  up  the  Wabash  River. 

But  his  wide  journey ings  through  the  frontier  regions  had  given  Mr.  Rose  skill  in 
forecasting  the  possibilities  of  a  community,  and  Terre  Haute,  with  its  dependent 
territory,  now  began  to  grow  rapidly.  Mr.  Rose  had  engaged  in  trade,  and  as  he  be- 
came quickly  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  merchants  in  that  part  of  In- 
diana, the  growth  of  the  country  laid  for  him  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  The  pro- 
fits made  in  trade  were  invested  in  farm  land,  and  so  judiciously  that  the  farms  have 
gradually,  with  the  increase  of  population,  become  the  streets  and  residence  sites  of 
the  cities.  Mr.  Rose  was  foremost  in  laboring  to  give  Indiana  railway  transportation. 
The  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  was  built  principally  through  his  exer- 
tions, and  he  bore  a  large  part  in  the  construction  of  the  numerous  railroads  run- 
ning from  Terre  Haute  to  the  other  cities  of  the  state  which  have  made  Terre  Haute 
an  important  railroad  centre. 

During  the  period  when  he  was  thus  building  up  a  large  estate,  Mr.  Rose  contri- 
buted generously  to  the  public  needs.  To  his  birthplace  of  Wethersfield  he  gave  the 
old  Rose  homestead,  aided  the  town  library,  and  endowed  an  academy.  Wabash  Col- 
lege often  received  liberal  contributions  from  him.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Craw- 
fordsville  was  an  object  of  his  constant  interest.  But  it  was  at  Terre  Haute  that  his 
philanthropic  activity  manifested  itself  on  a  scale  rare  in  the  middle  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury.  The  Providence  Hospital,  a  free  dispensary,  and  the  Rose  Orphan  Home  were 
founded  by  him  there,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  began  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  bestowing  his  entire  wealth  upon  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived  so 
long. 

This  he  felt  should  be  done  by  aid  to  education,  and  his  experiences  as  a  railroad 
builder  had  naturally  interested  him  in  education  of  an  industrial  and  scientific  kind. 
He  wished  to  offer  to  the  young  men  of  his  neighborhood  the  opportunity,  along 
with  a  good  general  education,  to  become  technically  equipped  for  the  industrial  vo- 
cation they  had  chosen,  so  that  with  practical  aptitude  they  might  be  able  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  inventive  and  constructive  talents.  He  therefore  determined  to  en- 
dow a  polytechnic  school,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  adopted  the  same  wise 
care  and  forethought  that  fifty  years  before  he  had  displayed  in  selecting  his  per- 
manent home. 

Mr.  Rose''s  own  education  had  been  confined  to  a  few  terms  at  a  district  school, 
and  although  he  visited  noted  institutions  which  gave  prominence  to  scientific  sub- 
jects, he  distrusted  his  own  judgment.  He  therefore  consulted  experts  in  science  and 
education,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  all  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States  which  offered  courses  in  higher  technology.  Upon  reading  the  elaborate  re- 
port of  this  commission,  and  securing  all  other  available  information  and  advice,  Mr. 
Rose  resolved  to  repeat,  as  far  as  changed  circumstances  would  permit,  the  plan  of 
what  is  now  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  therefore  organized  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science,  and  transferred  to 
them  funds  adequate  to  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  inauguration  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  1875  the  comer-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid,  and  the  board  of  man- 
agers, against  the  persistent  protest  of  the  donor,  changed  the  name  to  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1877  Mr.  Rose  died,  making  a  large  specific  bequest  to 
the  institute,  and  constituting  the  institute,  after  certain  individual  devises  and  de- 
vises to  his  Terre  Haute  charitable  foundations,  his  residuary  legatee. 

The  board  of  ritanagers  selected  as  the  first  president  Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  after  a  year  of  travel,  visit- 
ing the  technological  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  Dr.  Thompson 
formally  opened  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1883.  Two  courses  were  given — 
in  mechanical  and  in  civil  engineering — and  twenty-three  students  were  enrolled 
under  a  faculty  of  four  professors,  a  shop  superintendent,  and  three  instructors.  In 
1885  the  first  class  was  graduated.  In  1889  a  chemical  course  was  added,  and  in  1893 
a  course  in  electrical  engineering.  In  1898  the  course  in  architecture  was  organized; 
in  1899  the  alumni  were  given  representation  on  the  board  of  managers;  1903  saw 
the  introduction  of  a  limited  amount  of  elective  work  in  certain  courses. 

The  policy  of  the  institute  has  been  to  combine  practice  with  technological  train- 
ing, and  therefore  the  shop  has  always  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  institute's 
life.  It  is,  as  far  as  possible,  the  counterpart  of  a  commercial  establishment,  skilled 
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mechanics  working  alongside  the  students,  and  taking  up  the  students'  tasks  after 
the  latter  have  worked  long  enough  at  them  to  gain  experience.  This  work  is  always 
upon  articles  ordered  by  mercantile  establishments,  but  the  students,  while  thus 
stimulated  by  the  practical  value  of  their  labor,  are  not  kept  upon  their  tasks  with 
the  idea  of  developing  skilled  mechanics,  as  would  be  the  object  in  a  trade  school. 
The  idea  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  machine  tools  so  that  he  can  superintend 
work  connected  with  them,  and  also  to  give  him  sufficient  acquaintance  with  shop 
methods  to  enable  him  to  design  machinery  which  must  be  produced  by  these  me- 
thods. The  number  of  students  which  can  be  conveniently  accommodated  by  the  in- 
stitute— about  240 — has  for  several  years  been  reached;  the  entrance  class  is  limited 
to  seventy.  The  faculty  now  numbers  twelve,  with  a  total  instructing  staff  of  twenty- 
three,  and  in  1907  thirty-six  degrees  were  conferred. 

The  formal  entrance  requirements  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  technical  schools,  were  far  below  the  fourteen  units  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Foundation.  When  the  institute  was  founded,  entrance  re- 
quirements for  technical  schools  were  low,  and  a  policy  was  thus  established  which 
made  the  extensive  raising  of  requirements  difficult.  Probably  in  practice  consider- 
ably higher  standards  prevailed.  The  board  of  managers,  however,  took  the  entrance 
requirements  actively  in  hand  about  two  years  ago,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  1908-9  the  full  fourteen  units  will  be  formally  demanded  of  all  students.  On 
December  17, 1907,  having  provided  for  such  action,  the  board  of  managers  requested 
admission  to  the  Foundation,  and  on  March  26, 1908,  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
was  formally  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Feanklin  College 

The  year  following  the  organization  in  1833  of  the  Indiana  Baptist  Greneral  Asso- 
ciation (now  the  Indiana  Baptist  Convention),  fourteen  of  those  who,  after  long 
advocacy,  had  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  this  tie  of  union  for  the  Baptists  of 
Indiana,  assembled  in  Indianapolis  to  consider  the  question  of  Baptist  education. 
Educational  facilities  in  the  state  at  that  time  were  meagre,  and  residence  at  an 
eastern  institution,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  travel,  was  beyond  the  financial 
ability  of  most.  The  fourteen  men  who  met  at  Indianapolis  were  emigrants  from 
other  states.  In  their  former  homes,  whether  old  states  like  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, or  newer  communities  such  as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  colleges  were  ac- 
cessible, and  they  felt  that  they  must  create  for  their  sons  as  good  opportunities  in 
the  new  state  as  these  would  have  enjoyed  if  they  had  been  reared  in  their  fathers' 
old  homes. 

Twelve  of  the  fourteen  were  ministers  in  charge  of  Baptist  congregations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  denomination  at  that  time,  they  were  also  engaged 
in  other  occupations,  such  as  farming,  hotel-keeping,  and  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  from  these  latter  occupations  they  derived  their  livelihood.  But  the  business 
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which  gave  them  a  living  by  no  means  distracted  their  interest  from  their  minis- 
terial work,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  "that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  Baptists  of  this  state  need  an  institution  of  learning  under  their  immediate  pa- 
tronage and  subject  to  their  direction." 

The  meeting  directed  that  a  committee  of  thirty-five  be  appointed  to  correspond 
with  Baptists  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  solicit  their  cooperation,  and  that  a  draft 
of  a  constitution  be  framed  and  presented  to  the  meeting  at  Franklin  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn.  The  meeting  set  an  intermediate  date  when  it  would  assemble  and  ex- 
amine proposals  for  a  site.  The  smallness  of  these  educational  beginnings  may  be 
realized  from  the  one  proposal  which  was  ready  at  this  next  meeting, — a  certain 
J.  M.  Robinson  offered  six  acres  of  land  and  $425  in  subscriptions,  provided  that 
W.  J.  Robinson  be  a  teacher  in  the  new  school. 

The  fourteen  were  not  men  easily  discouraged,  however,  and  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize the  Indiana  Baptist  Education  Society,  which  should  control  the  proposed  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Robinson  now  offered  the  land  and  $1400.  Other  offers  of  about  the  same 
amount  were  made  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  school  in  certain  towns. 
Finally,  in  June,  1835,  it  was  resolved  that  the  education  society  should  build  at 
Franklin,  near  Indianapolis,  the  Indiana  Manual  Training  Institute,  with  a  provi- 
sion for  both  literary  and  theological  courses  of  study.  The  education  society,  at 
the  same  time,  elected  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  thirty-five  members,  to 
manage  the  institute.  In  December  this  board  ordered  the  erection  of  a  frame  build- 
ing 26  feet  by  38  feet,  and  appropriated  for  the  building  fifty  dollars  on  account. 
In  the  summer  of  1836  this  building  was  finished  and  painted  white,  costing  about 
$350,  and  the  equipment  being  then  provided,  the  board  voted  "that  the  Honorable 
Jesse  L.  Holman  be  respectfully  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  principal  of  the  Indiana 
Baptist  Manual  Training  Institute,  and  that  he  devote  so  much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  this  institute  as  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court."  As  Judge  Holman's  judicial  district 
included  the  entire  state  of  Indiana,  he  felt  compelled  to  decline.  A  graduate  of 
Waterville  College,  now  Colby  College,  in  Maine,  was  secured  as  a  teacher,  and  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  little  frame  building  began. 

This  work  advanced  in  the  face  of  multiplied  financial  difficulties.  In  1844  a  regu- 
lar scheme  of  collegiate  studies  was  adopted;  in  1845  the  institution  was  re-chartered 
as  Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  and  in  1847  a  brick  building  was  ready  for  the 
use  of  the  college  and  the  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred.  In  1855  a 
second  brick  building  was  completed,  and  plans  for  an  adequate  endowment  for 
the  college  were  being  formed  when  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  stopped  for  the 
time  all  large  educational  undertakings.  The  college  had  often  been  in  such  dire 
need  of  money  that  the  work  on  the  first  brick  building  had  to  be  done  piecemeal 
as  the  funds  were  on  hand,  and  the  county  commissioners  were  once  consulted  by 
the  board  of  directors  on  the  legality  of  peddling  clocks  donated  to  the  college, 
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other  goods  and  wares  which  had  formed  parts  of  donations  having  been  sold  by 
the  directors  at  Franklin.  In  1850  an  execution  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  on  a  judgment  against  the  college,  but  some  friends  averted  the  danger  by 
assuming  the  payment  of  the  judgment.  Notwithstanding  these  adversities  the  college 
was  constantly  educating  a  larger  body  of  youth,  and  winning  friends  for  its  work, 
and  probably  would  have  continued  uninterruptedly  but  for  the  patriotism  of  its 
students.  Two  of  the  graduates  of  1861  were  not  at  the  commencement  to  receive 
their  degrees;  a  footnote  to  their  names  on  the  program  reading,  "In  the  United 
States  Army."  More  and  more  of  the  students  were  thus  drawn  off  as  the  struggle 
increased  in  seriousness,  until  by  June,  1864,  hardly  any  young  men  remaining  to 
receive  instruction,  the  doors  of  the  college  were  closed. 

In  1868  the  directors  reopened  the  college  and  a  new  financial  start  was  made. 
An  able  and  energetic  president  was  secured,  subscriptions  were  obtained,  and  fifty 
students  entered  the  institution.  Notwithstanding  all  efforts,  however,  a  sufficient 
endowment  fund  could  not  be  raised,  current  expenses  absorbed  the  subscriptions 
that  were  collected,  and  in  January,  1872,  the  college  was  again  closed. 

But  the  benefits  of  Franklin  College  had  been  too  strongly  felt  by  the  people  of 
Franklin  and  of  Johnson  County  to  permit  of  their  being  willing  to  let  the  institu- 
tion die.  A  plan  was  formed  to  organize  a  stock  company  and  buy  the  college  pro- 
perty from  the  Education  Society.  On  June  21, 1872,  the  proposed  subscribers  met 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Franklin  and  completed  the  organization  necessary  to  make 
them  a  stock  company,  the  articles  of  incorporation  being  so  framed  as  to  secure  the 
location  of  the  college  permanently  at  Franklin  and  to  provide  that  the  institution 
shoidd  always  be  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  To  this  end  it  was 
provided  that  the  president  of  the  college  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees  should 
always  be  Baptists  and  that  this  provision  should  not  be  subject  to  change. 

This  meeting  reported  that  subscriptions  amounting  to  $51,000  had  been  pledged, 
$36,000  of  these  subscriptions  coming  from  citizens  of  Johnson  County.  With  these 
assets — although  the  collection  of  some  of  the  subscriptions  was  resisted  until  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  declared  them  to  be  binding — the  Franklin  College  Asso- 
ciation assumed  the  debts  of  the  old  organization,  amounting  to  about  $13,000,  and 
by  foreclosing  an  old  mortgage  against  the  former  board  and  purchasing  the  property 
at  sherifTs  sale,  secured  title  to  the  campus  and  the  buildings  of  the  college. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  Franklin  College  was  again  opened,  and  never  since  has  there 
been  any  doubt  of  its  being  established  upon  a  firm  basis.  The  resources  have  steadily 
increased,  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  equipment,  and  the  endowment  has  grown 
imtil  now  the  college  has  $250,000  invested  in  safe  securities.  The  total  enrolment 
in  the  strictly  collegiate  departments  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  Franklin  College  Association  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  affectionate  recollec- 
tion of  all  interested  in  Franklin  College.  The  association  took  the  college  when  it  was 
closed,  and,  opening  it  for  the  reception  of  students,  carried  it  along  in  constantly 
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increasing  strength  and  usefulness  until  the  college  arrived  at  the  position  it  occu- 
pies to-day.  But  the  government  of  an  institution  by  stockholders  is  subject  to 
many  inconveniences,  especially  when  most  of  the  original  subscribers  are  dead 
and  their  heirs  are  too  widely  scattered  to  assemble  at  the  annual  meetings.  The 
appreciation  of  these  inconveniences  had  been  growing  for  some  time  among  the 
friends  of  the  college,  and  in  1907  steps  were  taken  to  introduce  the  form  of  govern- 
ment usual  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Waivers  were  secured  from  the 
original  subscribers  or  their  heirs,  and  on  October  21,  1907,  the  former  association 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  corporation  created  to  govern  Franklin  College,  by  which 
the  control  of  the  college  was  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  of  twenty-four  members, 
one  third  of  whom  should  retire  each  year.  All  members  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  itself,  and  no  denomination  requirement  or  restriction  was  placed  upon  the 
free  choice  of  the  directors. 

In  March,  1908,  the  authorities  of  Franklin  College  forwarded  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  a  certified  copy  of  this  new  charter,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors,  on  the  third  of  that  month,  that  in  the  choice  of 
trustees,  officers,  or  teachers  no  denominational  test  is  imposed,  etc.  The  educational 
standard  of  the  college,  and  the  amount  of  its  endowment  also,  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  Foundation,  Franklin  College  was  on  June  4,  1908,  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Foundation. 

University  of  Cincinnati 

The  design  for  an  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Cincinnati  is  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  for  in  1807  the  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Cin- 
cinnati University.  The  project  did  not  get  beyond  the  incorporation,  however,  and 
was  soon  forgotten.  Cincinnati  was  then  a  frontier  village. 

Seven  years  later  there  was  organized  the  Cincinnati-Lancaster  Seminary.  In  1820 
this  seminary  was  qaerged  with  Cincinnati  College,  incorporated  the  preceding  year, 
and  for  several  years  the  consolidated  institution  was  prosperous  and  seemed  assured 
of  a  future;  but  in  1825  its  finances  became  disordered  and  the  sessions  were  sus- 
pended. Ten  years  later  Cincinnati  College  reopened,  with  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
a  school  of  medicine,  and  a  school  of  law.  The  law  school  was  the  continuation  of  a 
private  law  school  founded  by  some  eminent  practitioners  in  1833,  being  the  first 
school  of  law  west  of  the  AUeghenies,  and  only  preceded  in  the  United  States  by 
the  legal  departments  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  school 
of  medicine  was  likewise  the  continuation  of  another  institution,  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  having  been  chartered  in  1819  and  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following 
year.  It  is  the  oldest  medical  school  in  the  west. 

Cincinnati  College,  in  this  second  period  of  activity,  lasted  only  ten  years.  In 
1845  the  building  in  which  the  academic  sessions  were  held  was  destroyed,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  school  of  law,  classes  were  discontinued.  The  establishment  of 
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higher  education  in  Cincinnati  upon  a  permanent  basis  was  finally  due  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  Charles  McMicken,  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  the  city.  Mr.  McMicken 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  as  early  as  1803  was 
a  flatboat  trader  along  the  Ohio,  with  his  headquarters  in  the  rude  outpost  of  civili- 
zation opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  As  this  small  town  grew  into  a  great  city, 
and  the  Ohio  became  a  great  highway  of  commerce,  Mr.  McMicken's  wealth  increased, 
and  when  he  died,  in  1858,  his  estate  exceeded  a  million  dollars.  By  his  will  Mr. 
McMicken  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  this  property  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  to 
found  "an  institution  where  white  boys  and  girls  might . .  .  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
sound,  thorough,  and  practical  English  education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  instruction  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge, except  denominational  theology."  Half  of  this  bequest,  consisting  of  real  estate 
in  Louisiana,  could  not  be  devoted  to  the  testator's  object,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  decided  that  realty  in  that  state  was  incapable  of  being  bequeathed  to  a 
foreign  corporation.  The  remainder  of  the  property  being  insufficient  to  establish 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  it  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  about  ten 
years. 

In  1870  the  city  council  of  Cincinnati  endeavored,  under  authority  of  an  act 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  to  consolidate  the  various  educational  trusts  in 
the  city,  principally  the  Cincinnati  College,  the  McMicken  fiind,  and  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  into  a  University  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  thought  that  if  all  of  these 
trusts  were  united  the  income  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  university  of  broad 
ty|)e.  The  project  could  not  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety  at  that  time,  but  the 
trustees  of  the  McMicken  fund  turned  over  their  property  to  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  the  city,  and  steps  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  higher  education  were 
immediately  taken.  The  board  began  the  erection  of  a  building  with  the  proceeds  of 
a  bond  issue  authorized  by  the  city,  and  not  waiting  for  the  building''s  completion, 
college  classes  were  opened  in  1873  in  the  Woodward  High  School.  The  first  instruc- 
tors were  drawn  from  the  high  school  staff.  In  1875  the  first  university  building, 
on  the  site  of  the  McMicken  homestead,  was  ready  for  the  new  institution,  and  in 
1877  one  student  was  graduated.  The  next  year  there  were  eight  graduates,  and  the 
student  body  has  gradually  increased  until  now  there  are  over  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents receiving  instruction  in  the  McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  while  nearly 
two  hundred  students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  which  was  made 
an  independent  college  of  the  university  in  1904. 

In  1887  the  university  attached  to  itself  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 
organized  that  year  by  the  medical  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  In  1896  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  was  affiliated,  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  becoming  an 
auxiliary  department.  Since  then  both  the  Ohio  Medical  College  and  the  school  have 
been  absorbed  as  integral  pai*ts  of  the  univei"sity.  In  1907  the  Miami  Medical  College 
of  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1852,  became  amalgamated  with  the  college  of  medicine  of 
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the  university.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  chairs  whose  occupants  will  devote 
all  of  their  time  and  attention  to  teaching,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  new  Public 
Hospital  of  Cincinnati,  largely  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
university,  modem  instruction  in  medicine  is  offered  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  city  as  Cincinnati. 

The  University  Law  School,  organized  by  a  number  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Cincinnati  bar,  began  to  give  instruction  in  1896.  In  the  following  year  a  union 
was  effected  between  it  and  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  mentioned 
before  as  having  been  organized  in  1833.  The  school  became  the  College  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  although  it  retains  the  old  charter  granted  to  Cin- 
cinnati College  in  1819,  and  the  title  to  its  property  is  still  vested  in  the  board  of 
trustees  acting  under  that  charter.  The  alumni  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  which 
is  thus  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Cincinnati,  comprises  many  of  the 
eminent  lawyers  who  have  been  distinguished  at  the  bar  of  the  middle  west  during 
the  last  three  quartei*s  of  a  century,  while  the  list  of  the  professors  of  law  includes 
such  well-known  jurists  as  Governors  George  Hoadley  and  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Judson 
Harmon,  Attorney-General  under  President  Cleveland,  Alphonso  Taft,  Attorney- 
General  under  President  Grant,  and  his.  son,  William  H.Taft,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Roosevelt.  Judge  Taft,  while  he  sat  on  the  United  States  circuit  court 
bench  at  Cincinnati,  acted  as  dean  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  valued  of  the  components  of  the  university  is  the  astronomical 
observatory.  The  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  was  organized  in  1842  under  the 
leadership  of  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchel,  then  a  professor  in  Cincinnati  College,  and 
immediately  began  to  plan  an  observatory.  The  corner-stone  of  this  was  laid  in  1843 
by  John  Quincy  Adams.  When  the  university  was  established,  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety desired  to  transfer  the  observatory  to  it,  and  after  the  city  had  made  provision 
for  the  perpetual  support  of  the  observatory  by  a  special  tax,  the  transfer  was  ef- 
fected in  1872.  Prqfessor  Cleveland  Abbe,  first  director  of  the  observatory  after  its 
connection  with  the  university,  began  issuing,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  series  of  bulletins  of  weather  conditions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mariners  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
These  bulletins  lead  directly  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, with  which  Professor  Abbe  has  been  connected  as  professor  of  meteorology  since 
its  foundation.  The  observatory  buildings,  with  the  new  telescope,  are  located  on 
Mount  Lookout,  the  highest  elevation  around  Cincinnati. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  building  on  the  old  McMicken  homestead  was  occupied, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  accommodations  of  the  university  were  inadequate,  and 
in  1889  the  city  council  set  aside  forty- three  acres  in  Burnet  Woods  as  an  enlarged 
site.  In  1904  a  beginning  was  made  toward  the  permanent  housing  of  the  university 
on  this  site  when  the  council  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  McMicken 
Hall.  The  private  generosity  of  several  citizens  of  Cincinnati  has  made  this  the  cen- 
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tre  of  a  group  of  buildings.  Until  1893  the  income  was  derived  from  the  fees  of  stu- 
dents and  from  endowment,  but  in  that  year  the  city  council  began  to  levy  a  spe- 
cial tax  for  the  university.  In  1893  this  tax  amounted  to  $37,000,  with  S6000 
additional  for  the  observatory.  It  has  steadily  augmented  since,  until  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1907,  including  a  special  appropriation  by  the  board  of  education  to 
the  College  for  Teachers,  the  university  received  from  the  city  $139,000.  In  1908  the 
university  was  added  to  the  hst  of  purposes  for  which  the  city  might  bond  itself,  from 
which  list  it  had  been  omitted  on  a  previous  revision  of  the  mimicipal  code,  and  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  provide  an  issue  of  bonds  so  that  new  buildings  may  be  added 
to  the  university's  equipment. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1870  the  university  has  had  several  changes  of  govern- 
ment, the  board  of  trustees  being  in  the  beginning  elected  by  the  city  council,  and 
later  appointed  by  those  judges  of  the  highest  state  court  who  hold  terms  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  supreme  control  of  the  university  is  at  present  vested  in  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  nine  members,  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  the  mayor  of 
Cincinnati. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  President 
Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  directed  the  attention  of  the  Foundation  to 
the  unique  position  of  the  university  among  tax-supported  institutions,  in  that  it 
had  been  founded  by  private  benefaction,  had  received  large  gifts  subsequently  from 
individuals,  and  had  a  considerable  income  at  present  as  the  result  of  the  original 
endowment  and  private  additions  thereto.  The  Foundation  thought  that  the  case  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  might  well  await  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  all  tax- 
supported  institutions,  and  therefore  the  application  was  not  definitely  acted  upon 
by  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Carnegie's  enlargement  of  the  endowment  of  the 
Foundation  on  March  31, 1908,  made  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  status 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  different  from  that  of  the  state  universities,  and 
on  June  4  the  president  of  the  Foundation  informed  President  Dabney  that  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  had  voted  to  admit  the  University  of  Cincinnati  whenever  the  ap- 
plication of  the  board  of  directors  was  approved  by  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  city  council.  In  a  letter  which  followed,  the  president  of  the  Foundation  said : 
"The  executive  committee  felt  that  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  university,  it  is  only 
fair  that  such  an  institution  should  observe  the  same  restrictions  which  Mr.  Carne- 
gie had  placed  upon  institutions  supported  by  the  taxation  of  a  state,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  clearly  understood  that  he  has  not  sought  to  offer  retiring  allowances 
through  this  Foundation  except  with  the  consent  of  the  community,  or  its  represen- 
tatives, which  supports  the  institution." 

On  June  22,  1908,  the  Honorable  Leopold  Markbreit,  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  of  the  council  of  the  city,  "that  the  council  of  Cincinnati  cor- 
dially approves  the  application  of  the  president  and  board  of  directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  of  date  of  the  seventeenth  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
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for  admission  to  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching."  This  resolution,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  having  been  formally 
certified  to  the  Foundation  by  the  clerk  of  the  city,  the  executive  committee,  on  July  2, 
formally  admitted  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  full  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  the  Foundation. 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ACCEPTED  LIST  WITH  DATA 
CONCERNING  THEIR  ACADEMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  everything  to  gain  by  a  frank  statement  to  the  public  concerning  their 
academic  and  financial  administrations.  The  trustees  believe  also  that  an  institu- 
tion which  receives  so  valuable  an  endowment  as  is  contained  in  the  establishment 
in  it  of  an  effective  system  of  retiring  allowances,  will  naturally  expect  to  furnish 
complete  information  to  the  Foundation  in  matters  of  its  administration.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  for  the  colleges  of  the  accepted  list  such  data.  The  figures  for  the 
average  salary  of  full  professors  are  exclusive  of  the  salaries  in  professional  depart- 
ments. 


INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ACCEPTED  LIST 


DATA  CONCERNING  INSTITUTIONS 


^  CO 

II 


§2 

5  CO 


Liberal  Arts 

and  Scientific 

Courses 


^•2 

is 


|6 


Theological 
School 


•o-S 
►^•8 

^-8 
|l 


Amherst  College 
Amherst,  Massachusetts . 

Bates  College 
Lewiston,  Maine 


Beloit  College 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 

BowDOiN  College 
Brunswick,  Maine 

Carleton  College 
Northfleld,  Minnesota 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Central  University  of  Kentucky 
Danville,  Kentucky 


Clark  University 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 
Potsdam,  New  York 


Colorado  College 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado., 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Dalhousie  College  and  University 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia..*, 

Dartmouth  College 
Hanover,  NeW  Hampshire 

Dickinson  College 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

Drake  University 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Drury  College 
Springfield,  Missouri 


Franklin  College  of  Indiana 
Franklin,  Indiana 


George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C 

Hamilton  College 
Clinton,  New  York 


Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts., 


1825 
1864 
1846 
1794 
1866 
1880 
1819 
1889 
1896 
1874 
1754 
1865 
1821 
1769 
1783 
1881 
1873 
1835 
1821 
1812 
1650 


31 
11 
20 
31 
11 
18 
66 
25 
8 
22 

219 

172 
12 
61 
23 
24 
14 
10 

110 
18 

183 


38 
18 
33 
49 
21 
35 
96 
38 
12 
44 

496 

488 
63 
87 
26 
99 
17 
14 

152 
19 

576 


$139,857 
47,525 
76,711 
98,086 
44,437 

145,643 
32,445 

146,950 

21,941 

54,626 

1,858,171 

1,356,499 

34,907 

270,000 
62,076 

112,256 
28,524 
23,806 

154,176 

49,425 

1,783,130 


66,982 

26,022 

243,062 


436,542 

1,077,934 

233,486 

5,737 

36,722 

14,375 


36,492 

25,322 

20,000 

714,215 


$2,882 
1,480 
1,657 
2,119 
1,290 
2,845 
1,633 
2,659 
1,335 
1,666 
4,182 
3,006 
2,044 
2,478 
1,650 
1,444 
1,411 
1,175 
2,066 
1,896 
4,642 


14 

14 

14.9 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14.4 

15 

14.5 

15 


14.5 

14 

15 

15 

14 

14.5 

14 

16 


515 

438 

303 

303 

299 

440 

150 

191 

97 

396 

1 

2463 

2707 
281 

1183 
314 
516 
138 
226 
595 
178 

2806 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3,3^,4 


Col- 
lege 
De- 
gree 


Col- 
lege 
De- 
gree 


^  Including  850  in  Teachers'  College. 
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School  of 
Medicine 


is 


►25 


School  of 
Dentistry 


is 

|l 


te;o 


School  of 
Pharmacy 


^1 

is 


te;o 


School  of  Law 


!?a 


School  of  Music 


•  •S 


la 


■242 


15 


10 


15* 


<yr 
Col. 


10.4 


15 


14 


Col- 
lege 
De- 
gree 


93 


226 


375 


4  P.yr,. 


145 


H.S. 


23 


314 

316 

67 

58 


12* 


230 


lyrs. 
Coll. 

15 


Organized 
1908 


249 

206 

54 


11.5 


10 
897 
249 


3085 


1392 
841 


Forestry  11 


Arcti.  122 

Agric.  618 
Vet.  Sc.  82 
Arch.  100 


68 


198 


14.5 


345 


14 


86 


AdTii.  and 
Finance  44 


11 
14.4 


94 
130 


402 
161 

75 


356 


Commerce  107 
-4r<18 


52 


lyr. 
h.JS. 


61 


14.5 


328 


94 


Arch.  48 


68 


Col- 
lege 
De- 
gree 


716 


400 


104 


1126 


Agrie.  22 


502 
436 
303 
371 
287 
440 
162 
191 
96 
241 

3281 

3354 
364 

1171 

298 

840 

96 

210 

1001 
175 

3578 


*  No  specific  requirements  stated.  *  For  certificate  of  proficiency.  *  In  1910-1911  two  years  college  work  will  be  required. 

•  The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (conferred  by  College  of  Pharmacy  independently  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) has  S  units  entrance  requirement. 


DATA  CONCERNING  INSTITUTIONS 


.'t>^ 


e 
I 

Gb  Vi 

!>  S 


^■s 


Liberal  Arts 

and  Scientific 

Courses 


Or,) 


§cS 


Theological 
School 


la 


Hob  ART  College 
Greneva,  New  York 

Iowa  College 
Grinneli,  Iowa 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Mai'yland 

Knox  College 
Galesburg,  Illinois 

Lawrence  University 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Lehigh  University 
South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Stanford  University,  California 

McGiLL  University 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Marietta  College 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vermont 


Mount  Holyoke  College 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts., 

New  York  University 
New  York  City 


Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Polytechnic  Institute 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Princeton  University 
Princeton,  New  Jersey , 

Radcliffe  College 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

RiPON  College 
Ripon,  Wisconsin 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts., 


1822 
1847 
1867 
1837 
1847 
1866 
1885 
1821 
1835 
1861 
1800 
1836 
1831 
1833 
1854 
1746 
1879 
1890 
1850 
1874 
1871 


13 
22 
79 
11 
20 
28 

104 
94 
12 
92 
10 
37 

101 
47 
15 

127 


16 
31 

168 
21 
38 
63 

218 

250 
20 

204 
12 
90 

241 
93 
38 

164 


$  56,641 

74,285 

327,787 

48,169 

42,412 

158,301 

854,812 

603,599 

21.986 

605,167 

29,300 


16,772 
761,000 


99,800 
5,060 


316,539 
229,460 
120.187 
411.910 


2,130,866 

13,335 

92,332 

1.876 

11,059 

41,882 

168,742 

50,999 

1,004,271 


$1,675 
1,458 
3,674 
1,586 
1,450 
2,630 
3,877 
2,733 
1,616 
3,358 
1.920 
1.438 
3,663 
1,856 
2,610 
3,404 


14.4 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14.5 

15 


41,179 
42,934 


11,081 


23,163 


1,600 
1,250 
2,535 
2,150 


15 

14 

14 

14 

15.5 

14' 

14.5 

15.8 

16 

14.5 

14 

15 

14.5 


106 
466 
336 
280 
346 
698 

1612 
901 
129 

1410 
203 
711 
636 
818 
252 

1301 
420 
390 
206 
229 

1473 


De- 
gree 
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*  For  fiscal  year  of  fifteen  months,  owing  to  change  of  date. 


'  Estimated  on  academy  course. 


ON  THE  ACCEPTED  LIST  (Continued) 


School  of 
Medicine 

School  of 
Dentistry 

School  of 
Pharmacy 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Music 

3 

a 

1 

•S 

00 

1 

1 
a 

1 
1 

1 
■S 

.2 

1 

8 

1 

o 

.2 
s 

S 

fi 

5 
1 

1 

i 

ll 

Is 

1 

v. 

|i 

la 

2-1 

It 

1 

1 

1 
1 

g 

i 

11 
ll 

8;  w 

*2 
1 

.g 

1 

la 

11 

Is 

.2 

1 

1 

ll 

o 

1 

3 
171 

90 

141 

390 

Col- 
lege 
De- 
gree 

347 

4 

590 

s 
14 

326 
57 

248 



4 

13 

Commerce  52 
Fine  Arts   31 
Expression  44 

345 

4 
13 

690 

15 

26 
37 

3 
3 

100 

1551 

323 

5 

12 

4 

s 

299 
126 

3 

230 

^r<20 

1124 

4 
20 

104 

126 

902 

208 

710 

12 

502 

4 

12.6 

812 

2-3 

281 

630 
142 

1719 

^rt58 

1038 

14 

564 

4 

1070 

64 
113 

563" 

648 

1245 

342 

* 
48 

« 

3 

2 

8 

14 

^r<23 

200 

229 

9 

1473 

1 

^  No  specific  requirements  stated.  *  Data  not  given. 

*  Specials  not  separated  from  candidates  for  degree. 


^  Teachers'  course  at  Institute. 


DATA  CONCERNING  INSTITUTIONS 


^1 


Liberal  Arts 

and  Scientific 

Courses 


i  o 


la 


Theological 
School 


Stevehs  Institdte  of  Technology 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey , 

TRfNITY  COLLEGB 

Hartford,  Connecticut , 


Tufts  College 
Tufts  College,  Massachusetts.... 

TcLANE  University  of  Louisiana 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Union  College 
Schenectady,  New  York 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania .... 

University  of  Rochester 
Rochester,  New  York 

University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Vassar  College 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Wabash  College 
Crawfordsville.  Indiana 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Washington,  Pennsylvania 

Washington  University  ^" 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Wells  College 
Aurora,  New  York 


Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Williams  College 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


1870 
1823 
1850 
1845 
1795 
1870 
1740 
1787 
1851 
1791 
1861 
1834 
1802 
1853 
1870 
1868 
1826 
1793 
1865 
1701 


17 
18 
65 
88 
21 
65 

136 
62 
17 
59 
26 
15 
15 
83 
50 
18 
78 
34 
19 

154 


42 

23 

204 

160 

35 

122 

431 

149 

24 

80 

81 

23 

17 

177 

120 

27 

193 

56 

46 

311 


$115,509 

53,648 

177,953 

294,488 

80,325 

248,986 

752,913 

166,365 

64,775 

100,889 


47,466 

46,467 

449,797 

244,663 


196,555 

162,947 

98,528 

1,055,907 


14,716 

42,511 

5,587 

26,317 

100.000 

275,745 

14,000 

18,922 


22,861 

8,601 

244,811 

6,407 

28,000 

273,253 

12,212 


964,998 


$3,127 
2,078 
1,870 
2,709 
2,215 
2,981 
3,178 
1,718 
1,971 
1,964 
2,915 
1,558 
1,800 
2,638 
1.927 
1,450 
2,700 
2,815 
2,500 
3,849 


14 

14 

14.6 

14.4 

14.3 

15 

14.5 

15 

14 

14.5 

14.5 

14 

14 

14.5 

14.5 

14.5 

15 

14.5 

14 

14.5 


435 
214 
452 
541 
278 
981 

1302 
252 
373 
259 

1002 
312 
223 
331 

1209 
169 
566 
494 
465 

3202 


14.6 


Col- 
lege 
De- 
gree 


11 


8-6 


96 


ON  THE  ACCEPTED  LIST  (Continued) 


School  of 
Medicine 


-I 


<i  w 


5S 


School  of 
Dentistry 


|5 


School  of 
Pharmacy 


School  of  Law 


,  s 

i  O 

^  i 


te;o 


School  of  Music 


s 


!?S 


l§ 


6 
14.4 


8 
14.5' 
12 


11.4 


14* 


!  yrs 
Col- 
lege 


2  yrs 
Col- 


367 
535 


118 
605 
359 


152 


221 


102 


251 


12 


390 
131 


Ts. 


104 


75 


137     4 


14.4 


21 


14.4 


60 


209 


14 

14.5 

12 


33 
303 
105 


42 


10 
63 
7 
86 
350 
16 


298 


860 


^r<91 
Arch.  19 


362 
41 


Cm.  Hotp.  113 
Teachers  151 

1311 


Agrie.^ 
Commerce  49 


66 


i  yrs. 
H.  S. 


101 


Fine  Arts  343 


25 


14 


133 


20 


Library 
Sch.  51 


2  yrs, 
Col- 


510 


3-5 


83 


20 
357 


Forestry  93 
Fine  Arts  39 


436 

204 
427 

1103 
278 
670 

2826 
242 
318 
331 
993 
260 
223 
674 

1201 
169 
762 
467 
466 

3237 


*  No  specific  requirements  stated.  *  Data  not 

•  In  1909  one  year  of  college  work ;  in  1910-1911*two 


given. 

years  of  collegre  work. 


*  In  1910-1911  one  year  of  college  work. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS  BETWEEN  PRUSSIA  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction  of  Prussia  the  trustees 
voted  at  their  meeting  on  November  20,  1907,  to  authorize  the  president  of  the 
Foundation  to  act  as  the  agency  in  America  for  an  exchange  of  teachers  of  English 
between  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  The  purpose  and  plan  of  this  exchange  and 
the  terms  upon  which  teachers  are  accepted  were  set  forth  in  full  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Foundation  in  March,  1908. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  contemplated  an  exchange  under  which  a  number  of  gym- 
mismm  teachers  would  come  to  the  United  States  for  a  year  and  a  similar  number 
of  college  or  high  school  teachers  would  go  to  Prussia.  The  American  teacher  was  to 
give  informal  instruction  in  English  for  two  hours  a  day  to  students  who  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  such  instruction.  In  no  case  was  the  instinictor,  whether  in  America 
or  in  Prussia,  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular  teacher.  The  instruction  given  by  these 
teachers  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  that  ordinarily  given  and  of  a  different 
sort.  Such  a  teacher  would  talk  with  his  pupils  about  affairs  in  his  own  country,  the 
school  regulations  and  methods  of  instruction,  the  ideals  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  other  matters  of  interest.  While  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  teaching  in 
this  informal  conversational  way  his  own  language,  he  need  not  be  necessarily  a 
teacher  of  language  in  his  own  school.  All  that  is  asked  is  scholarly  fitness  to  do 
the  work  well. 

It  was  expected  that  a  much  wider  purpose  would  be  served  than  that  of  instruc- 
tion alone.  A  gymnasium  teacher  serving  for  a  year  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  a  college  or  a  high  school  in  this  country  would  not  only  gain  new  ideas  in  edu- 
cation, but  would  also  communicate  to  his  American  associates  fresh  conceptions  of 
the  teacher's  work.  Similarly,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  alert  American  teacher 
could  spend  a  semester  or  a  year  in  a  good  Prussian  gymnasium  without  returning 
to  his  work  greatly  strengthened  by  the  experience. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  advantages  to  be  gained  for  teachers  that  the  exchange 
was  deemed  to  be  justified,  and  the  expense  involved,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  schools,  was  believed  to  be  a  good  investment.  Prussian  teachers  who  come 
to  the  United  States  receive  from  their  government  leave  of  absence  with  pay  and 
the  expense  of  travel.  They  receive  from  the  college  or  high  school  in  America  to 
which  they  may  be  accredited  a  modest  sum  for  board,  usually  $50  a  month,  a  total 
of  $200  or  $400  according  as  the  length  of  service  is  a  half  year  or  an  entire  year. 

There  is  no  provision  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  American  teacher  or  his  sal- 
ary, and  the  undertaking  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  opportunity  to  spend  one 
or  two  semesters  in  a  good  GevvaaiXx  gymnasium  will  so  commend  itself  to  teachers  in 
America  that  they  will  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  obtain  it,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  those  in  control  of  undergraduate  colleges  and  high  schools  will  have 
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sufficient  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  exchange  to  grant  at 
least  leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  undertake  this  service. 
The  American  teacher  receives  from  the  Prussian  government  a  sum  considered  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  cost  of  modest  living  expenses. 

The  exchange  which  has  been  arranged  for  the  present  year  has  been  on  the  basis 
indicated  above,  the  Prussian  teacher  who  comes  to  America  receiving  his  pay  and 
cost  of  travel  from  his  own  government  and  the  sum  of  $50  a  month  for  lodgings 
from  the  college  to  which  he  is  sent;  the  American  teacher  receiving  leave  of  ab- 
sence with  pay  from  his  institution,  paying  his  own  traveling  expenses  and  receiving 
from  the  Prussian  government  a  stipend  for  the  payment  of  board  and  lodgings. 


The  following  Prussian  teachers  have  been  assigned  under  the  plan  of  exchange  to 
American  schools: 


Name 

Gymnasium  from  which 
he  comes 

Subject  in  which  he 
is  a  teacher 

Assignment  in  this  country 

CONRADIN  BrINKMANX 

Johannes  Abler 
Friedrich  Abee 
Heinrich  Beisexherz 
Hermann  Schumacher 

Otto  Meierfeld 
LuDWio  Tockhardt 

Teglitz 

Konitz 

Cassel 

Bielefeld 

Cologne 

Danzig 
Danzig 

History,  French 
English,  Latin 

French,  English 
German 

French,  English 
Latin 

German,  French 
English 

Pure  and  Applied 
Mathematics  and 
Physics 

English,  French 
Geology 

French,  English 
History 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Boston  High  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Horace  Mann  School 
New  York,  New  York 

Clark  College 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

University  High  School 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  lUinois 

The  following  American  teachers  have  been  accredited  to  the  Prussian  schools : 


Name 


Institution 


Subject 


Gymnasium  in  Prussia 


Howard  W.  Church 
Hermann  C.  Henderson 

Frederick  D.  Green 

Frederick  W.  Oswald 
ELarrt  B.  Smith 


Yale  University 

State  Normal  School 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Detroit  University  School 


University  of  Wisconsin 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Waterloo,  New  York 


German 

Pedagogy,  Psycho- 
logy, liistory  of  Edu^ 
cation 

Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, History,  Eng- 
lish 

German 

Physics,  German 
Mathematics 


Oberrealschule,  Bochum 
Realgymnasium,  Stralsund 


Oberrealschule  auf  der 
burg  Konigsberg 

Gymnasium,  Kiel 

Realgymnasium,  Altona 
Hamburg 
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CURRENT  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 


Name 


Institution 


Subject 


Gymnasium  in  Prussia 


WlIXIAM  A.  AVERILL 

Lyman  G.  Smith 
James  A.  Campbell 


High  School 
Charleston,  Illinois 

High  School  of  Commerce 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

University  of  Kansas 


Algebra,  Geometry 
Physiography 

Chemistry,  Physics 


Realgymnasium,  Cassel 

Realgymnasium,  Harburg 
Hamburg 

German  Sachsenhauser,  Oberreal- 

schule  Frankfurt,  a/M 

Although  the  exchange  has  scarcely  more  than  begun,  several  matters  have  devel- 
oped respecting  it  to  which  it  seems  desirable  to  call  attention. 

In  Prussia  a  very  large  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  applied  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  exchange,  and  a  large  number  oi gymnasia  asked  for  the  assignment  of  Ame- 
rican teachers. 

In  the  United  States  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  applied,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  from  the  central  west.  Very  few  applications  came  from  New  England,  New 
York,  or  the  Atlantic  States,  a  result  somewhat  disappointing.  This,  however,  was 
not  so  disconcerting  as  the  lack  of  high  schools  or  undergraduate  colleges  desiring 
to  take,  at  the  small  expense  involved,  a  German  teacher.  This  arose,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  from  a  misconception  of  the  plan  itself.  Many  American  schools  have  found 
unsatisfactory  results  from  the  employment  of  foreign  teachers  of  language  and  did 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  plan  involved  a  totally  different  thing  fi-om  the 
employment  of  an  ordinary  teacher  of  elementary  German.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
teaching  of  German  and  French  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  high  schools  is  to-day  of 
the  most  lifeless  and  superficial  sort.  This  exchange  does  not  fiunish  the  American  col- 
lege or  high  school  a  teacher  to  take  the  place  of  a  routine  teacher  of  German,  but 
it  does  furnish  the  opportunity  to  freshen  and  vivify  the  whole  teaching  of  modem 
language,  and  in  addition  gives  the  great  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  methods  of 
teaching  with  those  of  the  'Pvwssiaxi  gymnasium^  where  to-day  are  doubtless  to  be  found 
the  best  teachers  and  the  best  teaching  in  any  schools  in  the  world.  I  hope  that  the  real- 
ization of  this  opportunity — which  in  my  judgment  means  even  more  for  the  Ame- 
rican school  than  for  the  American  teacher — will  bring  in  the  coming  year  a  larger 
number  of  off*ers  from  the  colleges  and  high  schools  to  utilize  the  services  of  Prussian 
teachers. 

The  trustees  may  have  noted  that  the  inauguration  of  this  exchange  precipitated 
in  English  and  German  periodicals  an  amusing  discussion  as  to  whether  Americans 
ought  to  be  chosen  to  teach  the  English  language.  The  fitness  of  Americans  to  teach 
English  was  warmly  defended  by  Professor  Brandl  and  other  German  university  pro- 
fessors who  had  visited  the  United  States. 

The  next  assignment  of  teachers  to  Prussia  will  be  made  in  June,  1909,  for  the 
semester  beginning  with  the  first  of  October  following.  Teachers  who  desire  to  take 
part  in  this  exchange,  and  the  head  of  any  undergraduate  college  or  high  school  who 
desires  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  Prussian  teachers  for  the  year  1909-10,  or 
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for  the  half  of  that  year,  are  asked  to  correspond  with  the  president  of  the  Founda- 
tion at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  American  scholars  who  kindly  served  on  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  applications  of  American  teachers: 

Dr.  Calvin  Thomas,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Co- 
lumbia University. 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 
Mr.  James  G.  Croswell,  Head-master  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 


THE  COST  OF  MAINTAINING  A  RETIRING  ALLOWANCE  SYSTEM 

IN  A  COLLEGE 

The  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  naturally  sought  to  esti- 
mate as  closely  as  possible  the  cost  involved  in  maintaining  a  retiring  allowance 
system  in  a  college  having  a  given  number  of  professors.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
make  any  accurate  estimate  until  a  longer  experience  has  given  some  more  definite 
knowledge  of  certain  factors  involved  in  the  problem. 

In  making  such  a  determination  three  sets  of  factors  enter:  first,  the  conditions  of 
the  retiring  allowance  system ;  second,  the  vital  probabilities  involved  in  the  lives  of 
persons  on  the  retired  list;  third,  the  methods  adopted  by  the  various  institutions 
in  retiring  professors. 

The  first  two  sets  of  factors  are  definite  enough.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  pays 
retiring  allowances  based  on  definite  rules  and  having  a  fixed  relation  to  the  active 
pay.  One  half  of  the  retiring  pay  earaed  by  a  professor  is  paid  to  his  widow  in  case 
of  his  death.  The  vital  statistics  relating  to  the  lives  of  those  on  the  retired  roll  are 
well  known.  The  uncertainty  comes  in  the  methods  which  the  colleges  adopt  in  retir- 
ing their  professors.  At  present  only  a  few  institutions  make  retirement  at  sixty -five 
compulsory,  and  even  in  such  institutions  the  trustees  by  vote  often  extend  the  term 
of  active  service  of  a  professor  who  is  anxious  to  continue.  The  use  of  a  retiring  allow- 
ance system  is  new  to  most  college  officers  and  to  most  teachers.  Consequently  the 
average  age  of  those  retiring  is  considerably  above  the  age  limit  set  by  the  rules,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  men  have  been  retired  on 
the  basis  of  service  at  an  age  considerably  below  sixty-five.  The  average  age  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twelve  professors  (omitting  those  receiving  disability  allowances) 
from  accepted  institutions  who  have  been  retired  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  was  sixty -eight  at  the  date  of  their  retirement.  In  general  the 
tendency  is  for  men  to  continue  in  service  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Whether  this  will  continue  in  the  future  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  this  uncertainty 
makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  when  a  college  with  a  given  number  of  professors  at 
given  salaries  has  begun  to  throw  upon  the  retiring  allowance  system  its  normal  load. 
The  following  table,  which  shows  the  present  rate  of  cost  of  the  retiring  allowance 
system  in  the  sixty -two  institutions  now  upon  the  accepted  list,  reveals  some  of  the 
differences  which  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  in  different  institutions  in  the 
matter  of  retirement  of  professors.  These  differences  have  sprung  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  some  institutions  there  were  more  aged  men  than  in  others  when  the 
Foundation  was  established.  In  nearly  all  colleges  there  is  likely  to  occur  at  certain 
irregular  epochs  an  unusual  proportion  of  men  of  advanced  years,  a  situation  with 
which  heretofore  most  colleges,  in  the  absence  of  a  retiring  allowance  system,  have 
had  no  fair  means  of  dealing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  institutions  ai-e 
comparatively  young;  their  professors  were  appointed  from  young  men  and  they 
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have  not  yet  grown  a  crop  of  old  professors.  In  the  main  the  discrepancies  arise  out 
of  differences  in  administrative  practice:  in  some  institutions  active  service  is  ter- 
minated automatically  at  sixty -five  and  action  of  the  executive  board  is  required  to 
prolong  it;  in  most  institutions  no  age  is  set  for  retirement  and  a  professor  can  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  only  by  his  own  initiative  or  that  of  the  authorities  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  question  as  to  when  a  professor  shall  retire  is  one  with  which  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  has,  of  com-se,  nothing  to  do.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  teacher  and 
the  authorities  of  his  college. 

The  data  here  given  refer  to  the  spring  of  1908,  and  the  professors  included  in 
the  lists  of  those  in  active  service  refer  only  to  such  as  are  eligible  to  the  retiring 
allowance  system.  Teachers  in  professional  departments  of  universities  who  give  only 
a  small  part  of  their  service  to  teaching  and  whose  principal  work  lies  outside  the 
teacher"'s  calling  are  not  included. 

The  result  shows  that  in  the  aggregate  these  sixty -two  institutions  contain  some 
one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  nineteen  professors  in  active  service  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  professors  on  the  retired  list,  and  that  the  retiring  allowance  system  is 
costing  annually  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 
This  sum  is  five  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  of  all  the  professors  in  service  in  the  sixty- 
two  institutions.  At  this  rate,  a  college  whose  faculty  included  twenty  professors  of 
all  grades  at  an  average  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  would  have  an 
annual  salary  roll  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  would  expend  twenty -five  hundred 
dollars  in  maintaining  its  retiring  allowance  system.  Whether  this  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  expense  involved  in  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  retiring  allowance  sys- 
tem, it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems  likely  that  the  expense  will  ultimately  be  larger 
as  colleges  and  teachers  understand  better  the  working  of  the  retiring  allowance  sys- 
tem. The  question  has  great  significance  in  the  work  of  the  Foundation,  since  it  af- 
fects directly  the  number  of  institutions  which  may  be  admitted.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  establishment  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  retiring  allow- 
ance system  in  a  considerable  number  of  representative  colleges  and  universities  is 
worth  more  to  the  cause  of  education  than  any  arrangement  under  which  the  pro- 
vision for  retiring  allowances  is  of  a  desultory  and  uncertain  character. 


COST  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCE  SYSTEM  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS 
ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  EXPENDITURE 


IwariTUTiows 


Anntial 
Cost  of 

Retiring 

Allowance 

System 


Salaries 

of 
Professors 
in  Active 

Service 


No.  of 
Profes- 
sors in 
Active 
Service 


No.  of  Pro- 
fessors Eligible 
to  receive 
Allowances 


Basis 
of 
Age 


Basis 

of 
Service 


No.  of 
Profes- 
sors on 
Retired 
List 


No.  of 
Wid- 
ows 
penr- 

sioned 


Yale  University 

Cornell  University 

Harvard  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  . . . . 

Columbia  University 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  . . . 

Amherst  College 

Princeton  University 

Polytechnic  iNSTmrrE  of  Brooklyn  . 

Oberlin  College 

Carleton  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky  . . . 

Washington  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Tufts  College 

Lehigh  University 

Wells  College 

Western  Reserve  University 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  . 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Dartmouth  College 

McGiLL  University 

Bates  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

Drury  College 

Vassar  College 

RiPON  College  

Beloit  College 

BowDoiN  College  

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  . . . 
Middlebury  College 


$25,195 
16,5T0 
16,305 
14,365 
14,055 
11,075 
9,050 
7,165 
4,850 
4,570 
4,095 
4,050 
3,900 
3,720 
3,480 
3,425 
3,260 
3,225 
3,005 
2,915 
2,830 
2,825 
2,755 
2,155 
2,065 
2,025 
2,000 
2,000 
1,880 
1,820 
1,750 


$417,519 

394,208 

625,088 

120,720 

694,475 

47,850 

78,100 

334,700 

33,100 

95,200 

17,800 

20,500 

80,300 

33,662 

66,933 

77,950 

27,200 

94,400 

32,200 

101,300 

110,300 

154,400 

17,300 

291,500 

15,200 

76,170 

19,400 

34,000 

36,750 

49,300 

18,590 


132 
152 
164 
50 
190 
17 
32 
127 
41 
53 
12 
11 
31 
17 
34 
30 
19 
41 
15 
39 
49 
59 
11 
102 
10 
27 
14 
21 
17 
20 
10 


COST  OF  RETIRING  ALLOWANCE  SYSTEM  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS 
ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  EXPENDITURE  (Continued) 


Institutions 


Anmial 

Cost  of 

Retiring 

Allowance 

System 


Salaries 

of 

Professors 

in  Active 

Service 


No.  of 
Profes- 
sors in 
Active 
Sennce 


No.  of  Pro- 
fessors Eligible 
to  receive 
Allowances 


Basis 
of 

Age 


Basis 
of 

Service 


No.  of 
Profes- 
sors on 
Retired 
lAst 


No.  of 
Wid- 
ows 
pen- 
sioned 


Mount  Holyoke  College 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

University  of  Vermont 

HoBART  College 

Drake  University 

Dalhousie  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Trinity  College 

Marietta  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woblan's  College 

Iowa  College 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana 

Knox  College 

Colorado  College 

Wellesley  College 

Lawrence  University 

Clark  University 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Dickinson  College 

George  Washington  University 

Hamilton  College 

New  York  University 

Radclifte  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Smith  College 

Union  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Wabash  College 

Williams  College 


$1,730 

1,700 

1,650 

1,400 

1,300 

1,280 

1,260 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,060 

1,023 

1,000 

970 

950 

855 

630 

500 


$47,000 
60,900 
43,450 
56,000 
20,750 
36,250 
24,220 

192,983 

101,550 
40,300 
16,200 
26,425 
32,700 
13,000 
18,860 
36,800 
84,400 
29,800 
62,500 
13,400 
26,500 
60,750 
35,750 

170,144 


28,350 


34,820 

273,250 

24,450 

88,800 


36 
25 
18 
30 
13 
24 
12 
62 
78 
18 
12 
14 
22 

9 
11 
21 
51 
20 
25 

9 
15 
28 
19 
50 


12 


17 

101 

15 

36 


UNIFORMITY  IN  FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  met  in  attempting  to  present  comparative  college  sta- 
tistics lies  in  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  college  reports.  In  their  financial  ex- 
hibits a  wide  variation  exists.  The  great  majority  of  colleges  present  no  formal 
printed  statement  showing  their  resources,  income,  and  expenditure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stronger  universities  publish  reports  of  their  treasurers  showing  in  gi*eat 
detail  all  items  of  income  and  expenditure.  Some  of  these  reports  are  so  minute  that 
it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  them  the  significant  items  of  income  and  of  expense 
in  which  the  public,  and  particularly  students  of  education,  are  interested.  It  is  prob- 
ably impossible,  and  perhaps  undesirable,  to  undertake  to  secure  among  institutions 
of  learning  an  absolutely  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  and  of  financial  reports. 
Reports  which  have  for  a  long  time  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  rou- 
tine could  not  easily  be  changed,  and  officials  in  charge  of  large  endowments  would 
probably  not  be  willing  to  make  changes. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  matters  in  which  the  public  is  interested 
and  which  are  needed  in  the  study  of  educational  administration  can  all  be  presented 
in  simple  form  in  an  ordinary  balance  sheet,  if  only  the  items  in  the  balance  are 
made  the  same  so  that  the  results  are  comparable.  The  information  in  which  the 
public  is  interested  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  minute  specification  of  sources  of  in- 
come and  expense,  but  rather  in  the  grouping  of  the  essential  matters  of  income 
and  expenditure  which  enter  into  the  support  and  administration  of  an  institution 
of  learning.  With  regard  to  endowment  the  public  desires  to  know  how  much  the 
total  is,  the  general  method  of  its  investment,  and  the  amount  of  income  available 
for  educational  prnposes.  With  regard  to  income  it  is  particularly  concerned  in 
knowing  both  the  amount  and  the  sources  from  which  it  comes:  how  much  is  from 
endowment,  how  much  from  student  fees,  and  how  much  from  state  or  denomina- 
tional support.  It  Js  also  interested  to  know  whether  there  are  any  charges  against 
this  income  due  to  interest  on  debts. 

Similarly,  there  are  certain  fundamental  and  important  items  of  expense  in  which 
the  public  is  interested  and  which  it  would  be  glad  to  examine,  if  this  could  be 
done  without  going  through  pages  of  figures  and  if  the  results  were  comparable 
with  those  of  other  institutions. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  college  is  to  teach,  and  the  fundamental 
question  which  the  public  desires  to  know  is  how  the  income  is  spent  with  relation 
to  teaching:  how  much  goes  into  administration,  what  part  is  used  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  various  grades,  what  proportion  goes  to  maintain  libraries 
and  laboratories,  how  much  is  expended  in  the  up-keep  of  the  physical  plant,  what 
is  spent  in  advertising  (for  even  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  American  universi- 
ties feel  obliged  to  spend  a  greater  or  less  sum  each  year  in  advertising),  and  the 
cost  of  the  pay  of  stenographers,  janitors,  and  the  large  army  of  non-professional 
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employees  which  in  a  great  organization  seems  so  necessary  and  which  eats  up  so 
large  a  share  of  the  income.  It  is  these  more  simple  and  fundamental  items  of  ex- 
pense which  the  public  desires  most  to  know  and  which  would  be  of  great  value  in 
educational  administration,  if  only  they  were  made  up  in  the  same  way  in  all  institu- 
tions so  that  they  might  safely  be  compared. 

Institutions  of  learning  have  been  most  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Foundation 
by  answering  questions  and  filling  blanks  which  in  many  cases  required  care  and 
time.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  the  financial  officers  of  colleges  and  universities 
will  include  in  their  reports  an  annual  exhibit  and  balance  made  up  in  accordance 
with  the  following  forms,  it  will  answer  most  inquiries  of  this  nature,  whether  from 
the  Foundation  or  other  source,  and  will  further  serve  a  real  purpose  by  making  pub- 
lic information  from  all  institutions  which  is  easily  got  at,  trustworthy  and  com- 
parable. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  most  convenient  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  college 
fiscal  year.  An  examination  into  the  treasurers'  reports  of  one  hundred  institutions, 
these  being  largely  the  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  and  the  state  universities, 
shows  that  the  fiscal  year  beginning  with  July  1  most  frequently  occurs;  thirty-six 
out  of  the  hundred  count  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  June  30.  The  following  tab- 
ulation gives  the  exact  variation : 


January  1  to  December 


April 
April 
May 
May 
Jiine 
June 
June 
July 


1  to  March 
15  to  April 

1  to  April 
10  to  May 

1  to  May 
10  to  June 
15  to  June 

1  to  June 


30-  7 

31-  1 
14-  1 
30-  6 

9-  1 
31-21 

9-  1 
14-  1 
30-36 


July 

August 

August 

September 

October 

November 

November 

December 


15  to  July  14-1 

1  to  July  31-9 

15  to  August  14-1 
1  to  August  31-6 
1  to  September  30-5 
1  to  October       31-1 

15  to  November  14^1 
1  to  November  30-1 


On  the  Pacific  coast  certain  seasonal  and  industrial  conditions  operate  to  place  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year  at  a  different  date  from  that  commonly  in  use  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  year  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford  beginning  late  in  August. 
Strict  uniformity  in  this  respect  is  probably  attainable,  although  not  of  very  great  im- 
portance. It  would  seem  from  the  data  given  above,  that  institutions  generally  could 
make  the  fiscal  year  begin  July  1  without  serious  inconvenience. 

The  following  exhibit  sheets  for  the  income-bearing  resources  and  income  accounts 
and  for  the  various  expense  accounts  are  here  given  as  further  suggestions  toward 
uniformity  in  financial  reports.  Such  forms  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  each  institution,  but,  as  stated  above,  some  such  simple  device  will  give 
readily  the  items  in  which  the  public  is  usually  interested,  and,  if  generally  adopted, 
will  lead  the  administrators  of  colleges  and  universities  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
financial  administration  of  their  own  institutions  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
institutions.  These  blanks  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
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TEACHERS'  INSURANCE 

Many  inquiries  reach  the  executive  officers  of  the  Foundation  as  to  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  so  as  to  secure  to  teachers  at 
least  small  retiring  allowances  after  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  service.  Some  pa- 
thetic cases  have  arisen  in  which  professors  have  died  after  a  service  of  twenty  years, 
leaving  widows  in  destitute  circumstances  who  under  the  rules  as  they  now  stand  have 
no  claim  to  a  pension.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  claim  only  accrues  when  the  hus- 
band at  the  time  of  his  death  has  earned  by  his  service  the  right  to  a  retiring  salary. 

In  answer  to  such  inquiries  it  may  be  said  that  wherever  the  limit  is  placed  those 
whose  cases  do  not  fall  within  the  limit  assigned  will  have  a  similar  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction. The  only  course  open  in  the  administration  of  the  Foundation  is  to  ad- 
minister impartially  the  rules  agreed  upon.  Whether  the  resources  of  the  Foundation 
will  allow  later  some  further  extension  of  provisions  cannot  at  this  moment  be  de- 
cided. That  matter  must  await  the  experience  of  the  next  few  years  in  order  to  as- 
certain what  the  practice  of  teachers  in  availing  themselves  of  retiring  allowances 
will  be;  this  will  determine  the  cost  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  and  ultimately 
will  fix  the  limit  to  which  its  benefits  may  be  extended. 

The  cases  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  executive  committee  seem,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  that  among  teachers  there  is  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  ordinary 
precautions  with  regard  to  life  insurance.  In  some  cases  teachers  are  unable  to  se- 
cure insurance  on  account  of  physical  disabilities ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  healthy 
men  comparatively  few  cany  insurance  in  proportion  to  their  income. 

I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  teacher  who  has  in  anticipation  the 
benefits  of  a  pension  system  for  himself  and  his  wife  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  may  secure  additional  straight  life  insurance  for  this  interval  at  lower  rates 
than  ordinary  life  policies,  and  can  then  afford  to  drop  it,  once  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  a  retiring  allowance,  if  its  longer  maintenance  is  a  burden.  The  life  insurance  com- 
panies offer  such  hmited  insurance  in  two  forms,  term  insurance  and  yearly  renewable 
insurance.  Under  the  first  a  man  may  insure  for  a  definite  limited  term,  as  10  or  20 
years.  The  difference  in  expense  between  such  limited  insurance  and  the  ordinary 
life  policy  is  indicated  below.  The  premiums  are  in  each  case  for  $1000  of  insurance. 


Age 

Annual  Premium 

Annual  Premium 

on  20  Year  Term  Policy 

on  Ordinary  Life  Policy 

30 

$14.11 

$24.38 

35 

16.24 

28.11 

40 

19.76 

33.01 

45 

25.52 

39.55 

50 

34.  T3 

48.48 

55 

48.71 

60.72 

60 

68.63 

77.69 

These  figures  will  vary  slightly  in  the  different  companies. 
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The  other  form  of  insurance  is  known  as  the  yearly  renewable  term  policy,  offered 
by  a  few  companies  only.  Under  this  policy  a  man  who  insures  at  the  age  of  30,  for 
example,  pays  a  premium  of  $12.59  for  one  year''s  insurance.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  year  he  has  the  option,  within  thirty  days  of  the  anniversary  of  the  policy,  to 
renew  the  contract  by  paying  the  premium  as  for  age  31,  amounting  to  $12.77. 
This  privilege  of  renewal  continues  under  the  terms  of  the  policy  at  the  increasing 
rate  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the»jnsured  until  the  age  of  64  is  reached.  After 
that  age  the  policy  must  terminate,  or  the  insured  may  exchange  his  policy  for  the 
ordinary  life  contract  at  the  age  of  65  and  pay  premium  as  of  age  65.  The  cost  per 
thousand  of  insurance  in  such  a  renewable  policy  is  as  follows : 


Ape 

Anmial  Premium 

Value  of  the  Net  Life  Risk 

Yearly  Renewable  Policy 

{American  Mortality  Tables) 

30 

$19.59 

$  8.14 

35 

13.65 

8.65 

40 

15.22 

9.46 

45 

IT.  59 

10.79 

50 

21.67 

13.31 

55 

28.63 

17.94 

60 

39.95 

25.79 

64 

53.77 

35.63 

As  a  matter  of  interest  I  have  added  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  given  above 
the  value  of  the  life  risk  as  determined  by  the  American  mortality  tables.  In  other 
words,  at  the  age  of  30  the  actual  cost  of  the  risk  of  insuring  a  life  for  one  year  is 
$8.14.  This  is  what  the  insured  buys.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  indicate  what 
the  company  charges  for  this  commodity.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  load 
due  to  administration,  salaries,  advertising,  profit  and  loss,  and  all  other  expenses 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  any  teacher  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that 
he  can  buy  insurance  may  protect  his  family  by  buying  a  straight  limited  life  in- 
surance at  moderate  cost  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  service  and  until  his  right 
in  the  retiring  allowance  system  has  been  earned.  The  value  of  straight  life  insur- 
ance has  been  somewhat  obscured  in  recent  years  by  the  exaggerated  claims  of  life 
insurance  companies  in  the  matter  of  endowment  policies.  The  wide  margin  between 
the  promises  of  the  companies  in  such  policies  and  the  actual  amounts  realized  at  their 
maturity  has  also  operated  to  create  suspicion  of  all  insurance. 

Neither  the  vagaries  of  the  life  insurance  companies  nor  the  representations  of  their 
agents  ought  to  obscure  the  advantages  of  straight  life  insurance,  nor  ought  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  retiring  allowances,  contingent  on  service,  to  weaken  in  any 
respect  the  obligation  to  make  reasonable  provision  against  the  contingencies  of  life. 


THE  ADMISSION  OF  TAX-SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS 

During  the  two  years  of  the  Foundation's  administration  no  problem  has  been  more 
constantly  before  the  trustees  than  the  question  whether  colleges  and  universities  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  the  state  should  be  admitted  to  the  accepted  list  and  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation  made  formal  applica- 
tion for  admission  and  gave  the  reasons  which,  in  the  judgment  of  those  representing 
these  associations,  justified  such  action. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  trustees  from  the  beginning  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
the  question.  On  the  ground  of  established  public  policy  it  seemed  altogether  desir- 
able that  retiring  allowances  should  be  established  in  tax-supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  the  states  which  governed  and  supported  them.  Such  action  seems  also 
more  in  accord  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  great  commonwealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  considers  the  interests  of  education  the  argument  for 
a  single  uniform  system  of  retiring  allowances  in  all  colleges  is  a  very  strong  one. 
From  the  standpoint  of  educational  unity  and  coherence  it  would  manifestly  be  a 
misfortune  to  divide  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  into  two  groups 
separated  by  the  line  of  state  support.  All  colleges  and  universities,  whether  sup- 
ported by  taxation  or  by  endowment  or  by  tuitions,  are  public  institutions.  It  has 
been  a  misfortune  in  the  past  that  many  colleges  have  remained  isolated  enter- 
prises unrelated  to  the  general  educational  system  of  the  country.  It  is  most  desira- 
ble that  all  colleges  and  universities  recognize  their  common  obligation  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation.  There  are  no  private  colleges.  An 
interchange  of  teachers  between  all  colleges  without  regard  to  their  method  of  sup- 
port or  governance  is  in  the  interest  of  true  education,  and  nothing  would  go  farther 
to  promote  this  than  a  uniforai  system  of  retiring  allowances  available  on  the  same 
terms  to  teachei*s  in  all  colleges  and  universities  maintaining  fair  academic  standards. 

One  argument  frequently  urged  against  the  acceptance  of  retiring  allowances  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  by  professors  in  state  colleges  seems  to  arise  out  of  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  method  by  which  the  business  of  the  Foundation  is  conducted. 
I  refer  to  the  objection  that  the  receipt  by  a  state  professor  of  his  salary  from  the 
state  and  his  retiring  allowance  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  result  in  a  di- 
vided allegiance. 

If  this  argument  had  weight  it  would  apply  no  less  to  institutions  which  are  not 
supported  by  taxation  than  to  those  which  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  relations  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  all  accepted  colleges  are  so  planned  as  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  a  divided  allegiance  as  between  the  college  and  the  Foundation.  Once 
a  college  has  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  retiring  allowance  system,  its 
professors  receive  their  retiring  allowances  through  the  college  exactly  as  they  receive 
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their  salaries.  They  have  no  occasion  to  know  the  Foundation  in  the  matter.  When 
a  professor's  service  entitles  him  under  the  rules  to  a  retiring  allowance  and  he  de- 
sires to  claim  it,  he  deals  with  his  college  and  not  with  the  Foundation.  When  the 
college  authorities  certify  to  the  facts,  his  retiring  allowance  is  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  check  for  it  goes  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college  and  the  professor  re- 
ceives his  retired  pay  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  receives  his  active  pay.  All  this 
is  necessary  to  that  conception  of  the  Foundation  under  which  the  professor  obtains 
his  retired  pay  as  a  right,  not  as  a  courtesy,  as  a  thing  earned,  not  as  charity;  from 
the  college  he  has  served,  not  from  a  board  sitting  in  New  York. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  considerations  strongly  urged  by  the  entire  body  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  state  universities  and  colleges  that  Mr.  Carnegie  made  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  the  offer  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Foundation  and  dated 
March  31,  1908: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  to-day  informs  me  of  the  desire  of  the  professors  of 
State  Universities  to  be  embraced  in  the  Pension  Fund,  as  shown  by  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  their  National  Association. 

"In  my  letter  of  April  16, 1905,  handing  over  the  Fund  to  my  Trustees,  the 
following  occurs:  'We  have,  however,  to  recognize  that  State  and  Colonial 
Governments  which  have  established  or  mainly  supported  Universities,  Colleges 
or  Schools  may  prefer  that  their  relations  shall  remain  exclusively  with  the 
State.  I  cannot,  therefore,  presume  to  include  them.' 

"  I  beg  now  to  say  that  should  the  Governing  Boards  of  any  State  Universities 
apply  for  participation  in  the  Fund  and  the  Legislature  and  Governor  of  the 
State  approve  such  application,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  increase  the 
Fund  to  the  extent  necessary  to  admit  them.  I  understand  from  you  that  if  all 
the  State  Univei*sities  should  apply  and  be  admitted  Five  Millions  more  of  five 
per  cent  bonds  would  be  required,  making  the  Fund  Fifteen  Million  Dollars  in  all. 

"From  the  numerous  letters  I  have  received  from  pensioners  and  their  wives 
and  the  warm  appj'oval  of  the  press  and  the  public,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  Fund 
is,  and  must  be  for  all  time,  productive  of  lasting  good,  not  only  to  the  recipi- 
ents but  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

"  Most  grateful  am  I  to  be  privileged  as  trustee  of  this  wealth  to  devote  it 
to  such  use. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  {Signed)  Andrew  Carnegie. 
"Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 

*'  President  Carnegie  Foundation  Jhr  the  Advancement  of  Teaching."" 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  executive  committee  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  trustees  to  consider  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer.  At  this  meeting,  held  the 
seventh  of  May,  1908,  the  trustees  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  administration  of  this  new  endowment  in  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  donor.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
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"^^  Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  express  hereby  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  their  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  generous  gift  to  education  tendered  in  his  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Foundation  dated  March  31, 1908.  In  accepting  this  additional  trust  they 
join  with  the  founder  in  the  anticipation  that  it  will  prove  'for  all  time  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  good,  not  only  to  the  recipients  but  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education,'  and  they  beg  to  assure  him  that  they  will  give  to  the  administration 
of  the  funds  thus  generously  provided  the  best  service  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable."^ 

In  accordance  with  the  action  thus  taken  the  trustees  then  proceeded  to  recast  the 
i*ules  for  the  admission  of  institutions.  The  rules  as  thus  amended  have  been  printed 
and  circulated.  A  copy  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Foundation. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  this  endowment  is  available  only  to  such  tax-sup- 
ported colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  as  are  of  the  requisite  academic 
grade,  and  that  further  Mr.  Carnegie  clearly  sets  forth  in  his  letter  that  the  endow- 
ment is  applicable  only  to  such  institutions  as  formally  apply  through  their  govern- 
ing boards  for  participation  therein,  and  then  only  when  this  application  is  approved 
by  the  governor  and  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  institu- 
tion is  situated.  In  effect,  the  state  must  apply  for  participation  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  before  its  institution  can  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance 
system. 

The  legislatures  of  very  few  states  have  been  in  session  since  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  letter  were  made  public.  The  first  legislature  to  which  the  question  was 
formally  and  directly  presented  was  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  passed  on  June  12,  1908,  the  following  resolve: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Eight 

Resolve 
Relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

RESOLVED,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  se- 
cure and  accept  for  the  college  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  fund  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

House  of  Representatives,  June  12,  1908 
Passed.  John  N.  Cole,  Speaker 

In  Senate,  June  12,  1908 
Passed.  Wm.  D.  Chapple,  President 

June  12,  1908 

Approved,  Eben  S.  Drapee,  Lieut.  Governor,  Acting  Governor. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RETIRING  ALLOWANCE  SYSTEM 
IN  TAX-SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration  of  the  endowment  provided  for  retiring  allow- 
ances in  state  institutions  will  not  be  a  simple  matter.  A  number  of  considerations 
enter  which  the  trustees  will  need  to  consider  with  care,  but  of  these  none  is  more 
important  or  complicated  than  the  question  of  academic  standards.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  curricula  of  high  schools  and  of  colleges  have  been  undergoing  great 
changes,  and  the  process  has  been  one  of  growth,  not  accident.  But  this  growth  in 
educational  centres,  such  as  the  state  universities  afford,  has  in  many  instances  been 
sectional,  not  national.  States  in  different  sections  of  the  country  have  maintained 
universities  of  various  standards.  In  some  instances,  for  example,  boys  are  taken  into 
the  freshman  class  after  a  scant  two  years  of  high  school  work;  in  others,  no  stu- 
dents are  admitted  who  have  not  completed  a  four-year  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  each  of  these  universities  has 
adapted  itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance  to  its  own  educational  environment, 
irrespective  of  any  national  conception  of  secondary  and  of  higher  education. 

The  differences  in  standards  which  we  find,  however,  not  alone  among  the  state 
universities,  but  among  the  other  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country,  are  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  development  of  these  institutions.  Since  about  1870 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  educational  processes  has  been  the  attempt  to  equalize 
studies.  In  this  interval  we  have  seen  the  old  humanistic  curricula  give  way  to  a 
demand  for  manual  and  industrial  subjects;  the  undergraduate  has  been  given  more 
personal  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  his  college  studies;  and  highly  specialized 
laboratories,  and  libraries  filled  with  original  sources  of  philosophy,  literature,  and 
history,  are  a  part  of  each  large  college  or  university.  The  elective  system  has  grown 
up  with  rapidity  and  is  still  in  process  of  development.  But  in  this  growth  the  old 
adjustment  between  secondary  education  and  higher  education  has  not  kept  pace, 
and  we  find  as  a  result  confusion  in  both  fields. 

In  the  colonial  period  a  boy  took  up  college  preparatory  studies  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  college;  the  parish  minister  was  usually  his  teacher.  The  colleges 
of  that  time  held  a  common  standard  of  academic  training  for  admission, — Latin, 
Greek,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  The  parish  teacher  knew  exactly  the  amount  of 
"culture"  which  his  pupil  should  attain  before  going  to  college.  But  as  the  tendency 
to  a  continually  widening  view  of  education  developed,  the  articulation  between 
secondary  education  and  college  became  less  evident.  The  phrases  "preparation  for 
college"  and  "preparation  for  life"  indicate  the  doubt  whether  our  former  curricula 
were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  public  life;  and  they  imply  doubt,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
value  and  the  dignity  of  various  courses. 

The  state  universities  have  clearly  recognized  that  they  must  be  a  part  of  their 
respective  state  educational  systems  and  that,  as  such,  they  belong  to  a  continuous 
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system  reaching  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  highest  stage.  Adjusted  in  this 
way,  therefore,  any  changes  which  they  may  make  in  their  standards  affect  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  high  schools  with  which  they  are  cooperating.  A  large  readjust- 
ment is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  question  of  first  consideration  now  is :  Where  shall 
a  line  be  drawn  beyond  which  the  Foundation  will  not  accept  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions? This  question  has  already  been  urgently  brought  to  the  attention  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Foundation  by  the  representatives  of  state  institutions,  who  are  anxious 
to  know  just  what  institutions  are  to  be  considered  eligible. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Foundation  cannot  include  other  institutions  than  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  of  collegiate  rank.  Normal  schools  and  the  vari- 
ous other  professional  schools  established  by  the  different  states,  even  when  they  have 
received  the  power  to  grant  academic  degrees,  are  not  institutions  within  the  scope 
of  the  Foundation. 

In  the  case  of  the  universities  and  of  the  few  state  technical  schools  which  are 
clearly  of  collegiate  rank,  or  which  approximate  this  rank,  the  line,  in  my  judgment, 
is  well  defined :  these  two  groups  of  institutions  ought  clearly  to  be  of  college  grade 
and  their  admission  should,  of  course,  await  compliance  with  the  standards  which 
the  Foundation  has  adopted. 

The  case  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and  other  technical  colleges 
is  a  complicated  one.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  of  low  grade.  It  is  not  always 
clear  whether  the  true  place  of  the  institution  is  in  secondary  or  in  college  education. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  done  by  agricultural  colleges  certainly  does  not  require  a 
high  school  course  as  a  prerequisite. 

The  first  consideration  which  confronts  those  who  administer  the  state  colleges 
is  the  clear  determination  of  the  exact  purpose  which  those  colleges  are  to  serve. 
The  next  consideration  is  the  right  correlation  of  the  institution  as  so  conceived  to 
the  general  educational  system  of  the  state. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  those  who  represent  state  colleges  should  make  clear  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  their  own  solution  of  these  two  questions  before 
they  ought  to  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Foundation's  system  of  retiring 
allowances,  and  that  those  who  direct  these  colleges  should  also  make  evident  the 
sources  whence  secondary  education  is  to  be  furnished.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  state 
institution  to  assume  fourteen  units  as  its  standard  of  admission.  Such  an  institution 
must  make  clear  to  its  own  constituents  and  to  the  Foundation  whence  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  standard  is  to  come.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  by  correspondence 
with  the  presidents  and  professors  of  state  univei*sities  and  land-grant  colleges  in 
regions  where  college  standards  of  admission  are  generally  below  foiui^en  units,  the 
standards  for  admission  which  could  be  honestly  and  fairly  enforced  in  their  states. 
The  results  have  been  interesting  and  show  differences  in  point  of  view.  First,  there 
is  a  group  of  educators  who  feel  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  require  fourteen  units  from  institutions  in  the  southern  states,  but 
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that  these  institutions  should  be  helped  along  the  path  of  additional  requirements 
with  the  aim  of  making  upon  them  the  full  demand  some  years  hence.  The  second 
group  of  educators,  equally  conversant  with  conditions  in  their  section,  express  the 
opinion  that  what  the  south  needs  is  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  education 
for  its  boys  and  girls;  that  as  soon  as  the  southern  people  realize  the  necessity  of 
this  kind  of  education,  they  will  secure  it  for  their  children;  and  that  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  ask  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  south  the  same  kind  of 
efficiency  that  is  asked  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

From  those  who  would  not  have  more  than  ten  or  twelve  units  required  at  present 
the  following  expressions  have  been  taken : 

President  Abercrombie  of  the  University  of  Alabama  writes  that  at  present  not 
more  than  ten  units  can  be  asked  of  nine  tenths  of  the  high  schools  of  Alabama. 
He  therefore  thinks  that  "a  requirement  of  ten  units,  with  the  agreement  that 
these  be  raised  in  from  three  to  five  years  to  the  full  fourteen,  would  be  a  far  better 
aiTangement  than  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  full  fourteen  units."  Professor 
Doster,  associate  professor  of  secondary  education,  also  favors  this  plan,  saying 
that  "  in  Alabama  it  will  be  at  least  four  years  before  the  colleges  can  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  present  high  school  movement,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
leges to  raise  suddenly  their  entrance  requirements  would  prove  disastrous." 

President  Thach  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  estimates  that  "it  will  take 
ten  years  before  any  very  appreciable  effect  can  be  realized"  from  the  new  county 
high  school  system.  He  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  Foundation  requiring  only  nine 
or  ten  units  at  present  and  granting  "six  or  eight  years  for  all  of  the  colleges  to 
reach  the  maximum  number  of  fourteen  units." 

President  Tillman  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  says:  "In  this  state  the  high 
school  system  is  not  yet  established  so  as  to  be  able  in  any  large  number  of  schools 
to  give  to  students  training  equal  to  the  fourteen  units  required  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  .  .  .  Next  year  we  will  require  twelve  units. . .  .  We  can  safely  promise, 
I  think,  the  enforcement  of  the  full  fourteen  units  within  four  or  five  years, .  .  .  and 
time  should  be  allowed  our  institution  to  raise  our  entrance  requirements  to  meet 
the  standard  adopted  by  the  Foundation." 

President  Harter  of  Delaware  College  writes  that  "of  course  every  one  must  con- 
fess that  the  trustees  have  done  wisely  in  fixing  the  standard  at  fourteen  units  and 
this  has  been  the  greatest  help  to  us  in  building  up  the  grade  of  southern  institu- 
tions. ...  I  feel  sure  that  in  two  years  more  we  shall  be  able  to  require  fourteen 
units  for  admission  to  a  regular  course.  I  believe  that  if  the  trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  would  deem  it  wise  and  proper  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this 
great  trust  so  as  to  include  institutions  which  are  honestly  striving  to  hold  up  their 
standard  of  education  upon  condition  that  they  should,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
react  upon  the  public  high  schools  so  that  they  would  give  the  necessary  fitting,  it 
would  be  a  deserved  encouragement." 
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Dr.  Yocum,  professor  of  education  at  the  State  University  of  Florida,  advocates 
the  admission  of  institutions  "on  the  basis  of  ten  units,  accompanied  with  a  pledge 
to  raise  the  entrance  requirements  to  fourteen  units  within  a  reasonable  time." 
"There  is  still  a  gap  between  the  work  of  most  of  the  high  schools  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  college,  though  the  gap  is  closing.  To  insist  on  fourteen  units  at  once 
would  make  it  impossible  to  secure  the  articulation  which  is  desired.  It  would  be- 
come necessary  to  establish  a  two  or  three  years'  preparatory  course  for  the  univer- 
sity. In  fom"  or  six  years,  however,  the  standard  of  fourteen  units  could  easily  be 
adopted.  The  result  of  a  gradual  raising  of  the  standard  would  be  beneficial  all 
around." 

President  Matheson  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  writes:  "The  present 
requirements  of  fourteen  units  . . .  practically  debar  all  southern  institutions  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  at  the  very  time  that  these  institutions  need  the 
most  encouragement.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  high  schools  are  in  no  condi- 
tion of  development  that  will  authorize  them  to  supply  fourteen  units.  The  southern 
colleges  are  in  no  position  to  require  fourteen  units,  and  will  not  be  for  several 
years  to  come.  Acceptance,  therefore,  of  said  units,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
will  result  in  unintentional  dishonesty.  We  need  your  encouragement,  and  if  you 
will  set  a  standard  of  ten  units,  with  an  increase  say  to  twelve  units  in  two  years,  and 
fourteen  units  in  perhaps  four  years,  the  southern  colleges  will  eagerly,  earnestly, 
and  honestly  respond,  and  the  results  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  a  paper  standard  which  is  not  enforced." 

Professor  Weber  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education  says:  "There  is  no 
secondary  school  in  Louisiana"  giving  the  equivalent  of  fourteen  units.  "There  is 
no  one  more  anxious  than  I  to  meet  the  fourteen-unit  standard,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  attempting  the  honestly  impossible.  Ovu*  present  hardship  is  largely  due  to  in- 
stitutions admitting  pupils  long  before  high  school  graduation." 

Professor  Bondurant,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  affiliated  schools  and  en- 
trance requirements  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  believes  that  "  if  the  fourteen- 
unit  standard  were  enforced  immediately  it  would  create  the  temptation  to  which 
you  refer,  viz..^  the  introduction  of  a  paper  standard.  On  the  ten-unit  requirement 
the  large  majority  of  our  students  could  be  admitted  now  without  condition.  In 
from  four  to  six  years  if  the  high  schools  of  this  state  continue  to  advance  as  they 
have  done  in  recent  years  (and  that  they  will  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt),  the  majority  of  students  coming  to  us  may  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  without  conditions  on  the  fourteen-unit  standard." 

Acting  President  Moore  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  writes:  "As  you 
well  know,  efforts  to  raise  standards  too  rapidly  have  resulted  in  dishonest  prac- 
tice. After  careful  consideration  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the  high  schools  of 
South  Carolina,  I  am  convinced  that  with  the  session  of  1909  ten  units  may  rea- 
sonably be  demanded,  and  that  by  1913  the  schools  of  this  state  should  be  able  to 
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furnish  the  full  fourteen  units  required  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation."  The  adoption 
of  such  a  requirement  for  admission  "  would  not  only  remove  the  temptation  which 
now  exists  to  establish  paper  standards,  but  would  be  an  encouragement  and  in- 
centive to  institutions  honestly  to  raise  their  standards  and  at  the  same  time  give 
great  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  high  schools." 

Professor  Hand,  professor  of  secondary  education  in  the  university,  agreed  with 
the  acting  president  that  fourteen  units  should  not  be  required  for  the  next  five 
years,  but  he  added:  "Since  a  large  number  of  people  think  the  chief  function  of 
the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  college,  and  the  college  is  ready  to  take  the  pupil 
before  he  gets  even  through  the  high  school,  many  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  high  school  situation.  Whenever  the  colleges  firmly  demand  better  prepa- 
ration and  honestly  enforce  their  requirements  they  will  soon  find  a  response." 

President  Ayres  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  says:  "I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  in  most  of  the  southern  states  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
fourteen-point  standard  of  admission  to  colleges.  The  reason  for  this  condition  is 
that  there  are  extremely  few  preparatory  schools  in  the  south,  public  or  private, 
that  have  properly  equipped  and  manned  laboratories  for  work  in  physics,  chemistry, 
or  biology,  and  comparatively  few  schools  that  are  prepared  to  do  satisfactory  work 
in  German  or  French.  For  these  reasons  the  student  who  has  not  done  full  prepara- 
tory work  in  Latin,  at  least,  will  almost  certainly  be  lacking  in  the  fourteen  points 
of  preparation.  In  Tennessee  there  are  only  four  or  five  public  high  schools  to  my 
knowledge  that  are  prepared  to  offer  a  genuine  fourteen-point  preparation,"  and  not 
a  single  private  preparatory  school  that  can  offer  a  "genuine  fourteen-point  prepara- 
tion to  a  student  not  studying  Greek  and  far  less  to  a  student  studying  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  an  increasing  number  of  students  wiU  be 
knocking  at  the  college  doors  who  have  not  studied  Greek  and  whose  study  of  Latin 
has  been  only  partial  or  entirely  lacking,  and  yet  those  students  must  be  admitted 
to  such  scientific  and  technical  courses  as  they  can  pursue  with  profit." 

President  Ayres  said  that  the  important  thing  is  first  "to  interpret  the  units  ab- 
solutely as  given  in  your  first  annual  report,"  that  is,  not  to  "give  a  full  unit  credit 
to  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  unless  they  have  been  taught  by  labora- 
tory methods  in  a  properly  equipped  school  laboratory  and  by  a  man  properly  trained 
in  scientific  work,"  and  to  be  "equally  careful  in  giving  credit  for  modem  languages 
and  other  subjects  which  I  have  found  are  not  usually  taught  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics."  He  hoped  that  the  state  univer- 
sities would  "be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  without  the  long  delay 
that  must  result  if  an  immediate  enforcement  of  the  fourteen-unit  requirement  be 
made  a  condition  of  their  acceptance." 

President  Harrington  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  says : 
"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  requirement  of  not  more  than 
ten  units  for  the  present  with  the  agreement  that  these  be  raised  in  a  stated  time 
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to  the  full  fourteen.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  average  high  school  of  the  state 
to  conform  to  even  a  ten-unit  standard." 

Professor  Payne,  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  favors  a 
present  requirement  of  ten  units  with  a  promise  of  increasing  the  demand  to  four- 
teen units  in  four  or  six  years.  President  Barringer  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute also  favors  the  "proposition  to  reduce  the  demand  for  the  present  to  ten 
units,  making  six  or  eight  of  these  ten  units  English,  mathematics,  and  history. 
You  will  be  doing  a  great  thing  for  the  south  if  you  can  put  us  now  on  a  ten  or 
twelve  unit  basis  and  set  a  reasonable  time  in  which  you  will  reach  fourteen  units ; 
but  in  doing  this,  try  and  demand,  first,  units  which  are  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  average  student." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  President  Patterson  of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky  writes:  "I  doubt  the  propriety  of  relaxing  the  rule  which  you  have  already 
established.  I  should  be  inclined  to  allow  the  standard  to  remain  for  Kentucky  as 
you  have  adopted  it,  and  to  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  schools  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  as  rapidly  as  possible,  granting  meanwhile  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
a  discretionary  margin  not  too  wide  in  the  acceptance  of  the  results  furnished  them 
by  the  high  schools.  My  own  belief  is  that  within  two  years  all  the  best  high  schools 
in  Kentucky  will  have  come  up  to  the  standard." 

President  Hinitt  of  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky  agrees  with  President 
Patterson.  He  says :  "  I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  one  function  of  the  college 
is  that  of  leadership,  and  that  the  inspiration  to  educational  development  must  come 
from  above  and  not  from  below.  I  would  not  retreat  from  oiir  standard  in  Kentucky, 
believing  that  such  a  step  would  be  detrimental  to  the  whole  educational  interests  of 
the  state.  The  fourteen-unit  standard  ought  to  be  maintained  in  Kentucky.  I  believe 
that  in  every  southern  state,  where  there  is  so  much  inertia  to  overcome,  the  same 
standard  will  probably  produce  the  same  results.  There  is  a  positive  advantage  in  a 
standard  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  every  college  president  and  professor  in  the 
south  to  become  an  active  missionary  for  public  school  development.  The  standard 
is  not  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  even  in  a  backward  state.  There  may  be  fewer 
students  in  college  for  a  while, . . .  but  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  common- 
wealth will  be  stimulated.  And  I  know  of  no  stimulus  so  powerful  and  effective  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  standard  for  all  alike  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation." 

Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University  likewise  says:  "My  opinion  is  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  accept  a  lower  standard  for 
the  south  than  for  other  sections.  If  you  allow  ten  units  now,  you  will  find  a  strong 
effisrt  made  to  postpone  the  day  of  advancement  to  fourteen  units.  The  question 
of  enforcing  your  standard  is  a  difficult  one  and  one  that  will  not  be  solved  by 
agreeing  to  a  low  standard.  It  is  far  better,  in  my  judgment,  to  adhere  to  one 
standard  uniform  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  To  be  sure,  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration may  require  some  concessions." 
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President  Venable  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  says:  "Our  experience  is 
that  the  pull  upward  must  come  from  the  university  and  that  it  is  best  for  the 
university  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  the  average  school  until  we  can  get  the  whole 
system  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  I  am  sti'ongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not 
help  us  for  you  to  lower  your  requirements  for  this  state.  It  will  serve  to  discourage 
the  increasing  number  of  schools  which  have  pulled  up  to  the  higher  requirements 
and  will  give  excuse  for  the  others  to  go  slow  in  their  improvement."" 

Professor  Henderson,  visitor  of  schools  for  the  University  of  Texas,  writes:  "I 
think  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  state  to  take  a  backward  step.  I  am  per- 
sonally of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to 
adopt  a  ten-unit  basis.  I  believe  that  a  twelve-unit  basis  would  be  the  very  lowest 
standard  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  high  schools  of  this  state  and  of  the 
south.  To  establish  low  entrance  requirements,  in  my  judgment,  would  contribute 
little  to  the  honesty  of  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  subtract  much 
from  the  efficiency  of  higher  institutions,  and,  above  all,  would  take  away  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  betterment  of  the  high  schools." 

President  Blackman  of  Rollins  College  says:  "I  would  say  that  in  my  judgment 
the  academic  conditions  hitherto  and  at  present  maintained  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation should  not  be  relaxed  so  far  as  the  state  of  Florida  is  concerned.  In  many 
high  schools  the  work  is  not  well  done,  but  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  of  indifferent  teachers  and  undeveloped  public  sentiment.  The  unfortunate  low- 
ering of  the  college  standards  will  be  sooner  corrected  if  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
steadfastly  maintains  here  the  conditions  which  it  imposes  elsewhere." 

President  Sledd  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Florida  sent  a  letter  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken:  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  should  formally  or  officially  adjust  their  requirements  to  local  edu- 
cational conditions  or  standards.  My  limited  experience  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  a  standard  that  can  neither  be  dodged  nor  persuaded  into 
compromise.  At  present  it  is  a  credit  to  an  institution  to  have  its  work  recognized 
by  your  Foundation,  but  that  credit  would  be  much  impaired  should  the  Foundation 
try  to  adjust  its  standard  to  the  exigencies  of  local  conditions.  If  I  may  presume  to 
speak  for  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  our  southern  schools,  I  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  educationally  it  is  better  not  to  be  recognized  on  your  present  satisfactory 
standard  than  to  be  recognized  on  a  standard  lowered  to  meet  our  case;  and  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  to  see  a  rigid  adherence  to  your  standard  rather  than  a  compromise 
to  gratify  my  vanity  or  accommodate  my  imaginary  needs.  You  allude  to  the  pos- 
sible 'adoption  of  a  paper  standard  which  is  not  enforced.'  This  is  certainly  a  crying 
evil;  but  you  will  not  overcome  the  difficulty  by  lowering  your  standard,  but  will 
seem  rather,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  it,  willing  to  compromise  with  certain  con- 
ditions, which  is  precisely  the  comfort  these  institutions  lay  to  their  misguided  souls. 
I  am  in  fact  afraid  that  a  reduction  of  this  standard  would  put  temptation  in  the 
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way  of  more  schools  to  follow  the  devious  and  dishonest  ways  of  pretense.  The 
most  of  our  southern  schools  cannot  reasonably  undertake  *the  immediate  enforce- 
ment of  full  fourteen  units.'  But  if  you  should  make  'a  requirement  of  ten  or  twelve 
units  for  the  present,  with  the  agreement  that  these  be  raised  in  a  stated  time  to  the 
full  fourteen  units,'  not  a  few  would  be  gifted  with  enough  optimism  and  prophetic 
foresight  to  undei'take  the  enterprise.  In  my  judgment,  scarcely  any  of  our  southern 
state  institutions  can  frankly  and  fairly  agree  in  any  definitely  stated  time  to  keep 
their  requirements  to  your  full  and  proper  standard. . . .  We  should  not  presume  for 
an  instant  to  forecast  our  educational  progress  so  definitely  as  to  make  any  contrac- 
tual agreement  to  follow  any  specified  entrance  requirements  at  any  specified  time  in 
the  future,  near  or  remote;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  subject  us  to  the 
temptation  to  make  certain  promises  for  future  fulfilment  which  we  cannot  certainly 
see  our  ability  to  keep.  If  you  should  recognize  our  institution  on  the  promise  that 
five  years  hence,  or  ten  years  hence,  they  would  enforce  your  standai-ds,  the  institu- 
tion entering  into  that  agi-eement  would  obligate  itself  to  do  something  that  it  could 
not  possibly  foresee.  Every  benefit  it  received  from  you,  even  recognition,  would 
strengthen  that  obligation ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time,  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
political  expediency,  educational  failure,  or  change  of  administration,  the  institution 
found  itself  in  a  position  where  it  could  not  fulfil  its  agreement,  it  would  either  re- 
pudiate its  contract,  or  would  bring  pi*ecisely  the  same  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Foundation  which  is  now  being  brought  to  bear  to  make  it  recognize  the  situation, 
and  adjust  itself  to  the  circumstances, — and  the  last  state  of  that  man  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  I  could  not  venture  to  predict  how  long  it  must  be  before  fourteen 
units  could  be  required.  We  will  come  to  the  fourteen  units,  not  when  it  is  conven- 
ient, but  as  soon  as  it  is  possible;  and  speaking  for  this  institution,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  not  let  our  local  conditions  cause  you  to  compromise  your  standards 
in  the  slightest  degree.  We  need  your  standard  more  than  we  need  yom*  classification 
or  recognition." 

I  have  quoted  from  the  voluminous  con-espondence  in  this  matter  at  some  length  in 
order  that  the  trustees  may  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  administration 
of  this  fund  in  states  where  colleges  and  high  schools  have  hitherto  been  backward. 
Notwithstanding  the  divergence  of  the  views  here  expressed  and  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  actual  administration  of  the  work,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  Foundation  as  requisite  for  college  entrance  is  reasonable 
and  that  all  colleges  ought  in  due  time  to  come  to  it.  The  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerns the  period  within  which  the  standard  can  be  attained.  The  movement  for  good 
high  schools  now  going  forward  in  the  south  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  evidences 
of  our  national  progress.  Within  a  short  time  competent  teachers  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  will  be  available  in  these  states.  In  this  movement  the  colleges  can 
help  most  directly  by  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  honest  entrance  requirements.  If 
in  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  the  college  attendance  is  cut  down,  no  one  can 
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question  that  the  true  interests  of  education  and  of  the  whole  people  of  the  respec- 
tive states  will  be  served.  The  development  of  the  state  systems  of  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  direct  education  in  the  various  states  and  will  be  carried  out 
by  them.  The  problem  which  confronts  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is 
the  administration  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  in  such  manner  as  wisely  to  con- 
tribute to  this  development.  The  following  considerations  seem  to  me  to  furnish  the 
basis  from  which  our  administration  must  proceed. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  to  further  as  far  as  possible  the  cause 
of  educational  unity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  one  standard  for  college  entrance 
in  New  York  and  Iowa  and  another  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas.  Under  any  con- 
ception of  educational  organization  the  college  should  rest  on  the  standard  high 
school,  and  when  that  standard  is  uniform  through  the  nation  we  may  hope  to  move 
the  point  of  admission  to  college  up  or  down  as  may  seem  wise.  The  Foundation 
must  therefore  abide,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  standard  hitherto  adopted  and  ap- 
proved. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  a  tax-supported  institution  must  relate  itself  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  its  state,  and  the  adoption  of  entrance  requirements  out  of  reach  of 
the  best  secondary  schools  is  impossible. 

The  practical  difficulty  has  come  in  the  fact  that  the  colleges  have  in  many  cases 
been  willing  to  adapt  their  entrance  requirements  to  the  weak  secondary  schools,  not 
to  the  good  secondary  schools.  This  is  a  matter  which  rests  in  the  last  analysis  on 
the  good  sense  and  sincerity  of  the  college  authorities  and  the  heads  of  the  second- 
ary schools.  If  the  college  complains  that  it  cannot  raise  standards  because  there  are 
no  schools  ready  to  fit  students  for  such  standards,  and  if  the  heads  of  secondary 
schools  declare  that  they  cannot  conduct  good  high  schools  because  the  colleges  admit 
students  when  half  through  the  high  school,  and  neither  side  deals  with  the  situation, 
no  progress  is  made.  A  fair  cooperation  will  make  clear  the  means  for  right  advance- 
ment of  standards.^And  in  this  matter  the  obligation  for  leadership  is  in  the  college. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  past  has  been  the  ever  present  competition  for  num- 
bers which  is  the  greatest  source  of  demoralization  in  all  American  education. 

3.  In  the  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  the  full  college  standards,  reason- 
able entrance  requirements  honestly  enforced  are  of  far  more  consequence  than 
higher  requirements  which  are  not  lived  up  to.  Educational  righteousness  begins  in 
honesty  and  sincerity  and  no  system  of  insincere  requirements  for  admission  can  be 
considered  as  an  educational  gain.  There  is  no  method  by  which  the  Foundation  can 
be  sure  of  the  impartial  enforcement  of  the  published  entrance  requirements  of  a 
given  college  except  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  actual  practice  in  the  admis- 
sion of  students,  and  this  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  institutions  admitted  to  the 
accepted  list. 

4.  No  institution  can  afford  to  change  its  standards  of  admission  and  of  college 
courses  unless  this  change  is  justified  by  sound  educational  reasons  and  by  the  needs 
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of  the  people  whom  the  institution  is  to  serve.  To  change  standards  simply  to  secure 
retiring  allowances  for  teachers  would  be  most  unjust,  and  would  in  the  end  prove 
futile. 

While  institutions  cannot  be  admitted  until  their  standards  reach  those  which 
the  Foundation  has  adopted,  some  method  of  administration  can  doubtless  be  found 
—  either  by  the  recognition  of  individual  professors,  or  otherwise  —  under  which 
the  Foundation  may  cooperate  with  such  institutions  as  are  sincerely  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  reach  uniform  college  standards.  This  matter  should  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  trustees  to  the  end  that  the  policy  adopted  may  lend 
itself  to  the  best  interests  of  education  in  the  whole  nation. 

On  the  following  pages  are  given  data  concerning  the  state  universities  arranged 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  data  given  for  the  accepted  list.  On  page  79  is  a  map 
showing  for  the  states  of  the  Union  and  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  tax-supported  colleges. 
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^  In  1909  the  requirements  will  be  10.5  units.  "  Does  not  include  state  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  Agricultural  College  building. 

'  Special  appropriation  of  Legislature.  *  Degree  course.  "  Data  not  submitted. 
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^  In  1910-1911  the  requirements  will  be  two  years  of  college.         '  For  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  one  year  of  high  school  is  required. 
°  In  1909  one  year  of  college  required ;  in  1910,  two  years  of  college.  ■  No  specific  requirements  stated. 

*  In  1909  two  years  of  college  required.  "  Degree  course.  *-  In  force,  January,  1909. 
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THE  STATE  AS  A  UNIT  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

When  one  studies  the  educational  problems  of  so  large  a  country  as  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  it  is  quickly  evident  that  the  political  divisions  into  states  or 
provinces  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  educational  administration. 
Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  states, 
not  in  the  keeping  of  the  federal  government.  And  even  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  made  grants  for  education,  as  in  the  Morrill  Act,  the  money  so  appropri- 
ated has  been  turned  over  to  the  states  to  be  expended  by  them  in  the  maintenance 
of  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Recognizing  these  divisions,  the  denominations 
have  also  followed  state  lines  in  the  promotion  of  colleges.  In  both  state  and  de- 
nominational promotion  of  colleges,  local  and  personal  considerations  have  been  al- 
lowed to  have  in  many  cases  too  much  play. 

For  example,  the  locations  of  the  state  university  and  of  the  state  college  of  agri- 
culture have  in  too  many  cases  been  determined  upon  political  or  local  considera- 
tions. In  some  cases  one  section  of  the  state  has  been  given  the  state  university,  an- 
other the  state  college,  and  in  some  states,  like  Michigan  and  Colorado,  three  state 
colleges  have  been  founded, — the  state  university,  the  state  school  of  mines,  and  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  These  divisions  have  rarely  been  justified, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  they  have  led  to  political  wire-pulling  in  the  legislature  in 
which  the  state  university  in  one  part  of  the  state  is  played  against  the  college  of 
agriculture  or  the  mining  school  in  another  part  of  the  state  in  the  securing  of  ap- 
propriations. Not  only  is  this  true,  but  duplications  of  work  follow  with  endless  rival- 
ries. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  cases  is  to  be  seen  in  the  state  of  Iowa 
where  the  state  university  and  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
have  each  built  up  large  engineering  departments.  The  state  of  Iowa  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  supporting  two  competing  schools  of  engineering.  Not  content  with  this 
the  state  normal  school  has  been  allowed  to  start  an  undergi*aduate  college  and  to 
confer  academic  degrees.  On  the  three  institutions  the  state  of  Iowa  expended  in  the 
year  1907-8,  $1,196,754. 

Nothing  has  been  more  striking  in  the  development  of  the  state  universities  and 
colleges  than  the  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  fitting  environment 
in  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  a  college  or  university.  Such  institutions  have 
often  been  placed  by  the  vote  of  the  legislature  in  accordance  with  geographical  or 
political  considerations,  without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terests not  only  of  education  but  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state  were  being  sac- 
rificed. In  many  cases  these  institutions  have  been  founded  in  little  villages  near  the 
geographic  centre  of  the  state  without  regard  either  to  the  possibilities  of  a  uni- 
versity in  or  near  a  large  city,  or  to  the  question  of  transportation  facilities.  For 
example,  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  both  in  gi-eat 
and  rich  states,  are  in  villages,  and  so  situated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  them 
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from  many  parts  of  the  state.  Each  of  them  conducts  part  of  its  professional  in- 
struction in  a  distant  city.  If  the  one  had  been  originally  placed  in  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  other  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago,  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the  public  would  have  been  served. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases  is  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  Denver,  the  chief 
city  of  Colorado,  is  also  its  capital  and  the  centre  of  its  transportation  system.  It 
was  the  one  obvious  place  in  which  the  state  university  ought  to  have  been  situated, 
alike  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state  and  of  education  itself.  Instead, 
the  state  institution  was  split  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  located  in  a  small 
and  comparatively  inaccessible  place. 

On  the  other  hand  some  states  have  dealt  with  wise  forethought,  concentrating 
their  efforts  into  the  development  of  one  great  institution  and  placed  this  in  a 
centre  of  population  and  transpoi'tation.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
the  capital  of  the  state  and  a  city  of  refinement  and  beauty;  the  University  of 
CaUfomia  at  Berkeley,  adjoining  San  Francisco;  the  University  of  Minnesota  at 
Minneapolis,  are  examples  of  such  solutions.  It  is  worth  much  to  a  boy  from  a  small 
town  to  live  during  his  college  years  in  touch  with  a  great  community  like  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  The  general  opportunities  for  culture,  refinement,  and 
intercourse  with  men  are  far  better  in  such  places.  In  the  long  run,  universities  in  iso- 
lated towns  are  apt  to  reach  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot  go  and  in  many  cases 
are  compelled  to  conduct  part  of  their  work — for  example,  the  professional  schools  of 
law  and  medicine — in  cities. 

The  real  question  which  a  state  should  solve  in  foimding  a  university  or  a  college 
is:  Where  may  the  institution  be  so  placed  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  are  to  attend  it  and  to  serve  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state?  To  answer  such  a  question  intelligently  one  ought  to 
consider  other  agencies  of  higher  education  in  the  state,  the  advantages  of  location, 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  cultured  community,  the  ease  and  economy  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  whole  population. 

A  second  consideration  which  the  state  ought  not  to  ignore  is  the  relation  of  the 
state  college  to  the  general  system  of  education.  Education  in  a  state  is  really  one 
thing,  from  the  elementary  grade  to  the  graduate  school  of  the  university,  and  the 
college,  whether  it  be  under  state  control  or  under  a  self-perpetuating  board,  must 
in  the  long  run  relate  itself  to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  In  this  matter  de- 
nominational colleges  have  been  short-sighted.  Those  who  control  them  have  been 
slow  to  see  that  all  colleges  alike  share  this  obligation  to  coordinate  with  the  general 
system  of  instruction.  State  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  while  more  generally  recog- 
nizing this  obligation,  have  not  always  lent  themselves  to  its  fulfilment.  Compet- 
ing schools  maintained  by  the  same  state  have  in  some  instances  resulted.  Good 
sense  and  educational  patriotism  will  be  needed  to  untangle  some  of  these  situations. 


POLITICAL  INTERFERENCE  IN  STATE  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Security  of  position  and  freedom  from  sectarian  or  political  restrictions  form  the 
surest  tests  of  a  true  college  or  a  true  university.  Such  an  institution  is  usually  the 
product  of  experience.  Men  learn  only  by  their  mistakes  that  tolerance  and  freedom 
are  the  absolute  requisites  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  true  college.  Most  of  the  stronger 
state  universities  have  had  to  go  through  the  fire  of  both  political  and  denomina- 
tional partisanship  before  they  reached  that  stage  of  growth  in  which  freedom  of 
speech  and  security  of  place  were  guaranteed  to  their  teachers.  Before  this  stage  is 
reached  the  people  of  a  whole  state  must  be  educated  to  the  idea  of  intellectual  free- 
dom as  the  atmosphere  in  which  truth  grows.  The  attainment,  therefore,  of  this 
stage  of  university  growth  marks  generally  a  distinct  step  in  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual education  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  progress  made  in  this  direction  has 
been  encouraging.  Not  many  years  have  gone  by  since  even  in  the  best  of  the  state 
colleges  political  and  denominational  "pull"  was  in  constant  evidence;  and  while 
in  some  states  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  these  respects,  the  general  pro- 
gress is  toward  academic  freedom  and  the  elimination  of  politics  from  education. 

During  the  past  year  two  state  universities  have  passed  through  experiences  of  a 
very  trying  nature, — the  University  of  Wyoming,  in  which  a  president  was  dismissed, 
and  the  university  of  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma,  in  which  the  president  and  a  num- 
ber of  professors  were  expelled. 

The  situation  in  Wyoming  is  typical  of  what  has  gone  on  in  most  states.  Politics 
has  been  allowed  to  play  a  part  in  the  control  of  the  university — not  so  much  in  the 
actual  nomination  of  professors  (with  a  few  exceptions),  but  in  the  matter  of  control 
of  the  university  organization.  So  long  as  the  people  of  Wyoming  are  willing  to  per- 
mit the  politicians  to  play  with  their  highest  institution  of  learning,  there  is  little 
hope  for  genuine  progress.  The  state  is  one  of  small  population  capable  of  sustaining 
a  limited  number  of  high  schools.  The  state  university  can  be,  however,  a  good  col- 
lege of  untold  benefit  to  Wyoming.  The  first  requisite  to  this  end  is  a  divorce  of 
educational  administration  from  politics. 

The  case  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  one  of  such  significance  in  education, 
and  the  reports  concerning  it  have  been  so  conflicting,  that  I  have  endeavored  by  a 
personal  visit  to  Oklahoma  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  one  may  the  facts  concerning 
the  dismissal  of  the  president  and  a  number  of  professors. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

In  June  of  this  year  there  occurred  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  an  incident  of  such 
imusual  character  and  of  such  significance  as  to  demand  some  account  in  the  report 
of  an  institution  which  is  just  beginning  relations  with  the  state  universities — I  refer 
to  the  dismissal  by  the  newly  appointed  board  of  regents  of  the  president  of  the 
university  and  a  number  of  its  professors,  and  the  appointment  by  the  board  of 
their  successors. 

Separated  from  the  dust  of  the  political  campaign  which  has  somewhat  obscured 
the  view  of  the  public,  the  bare  facts  are  these;  The  University  of  Oklahoma  was 
established  some  seventeen  years  ago  at  the  small  town  of  Norman  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  The  then  territory  of  Oklahoma  followed  the  example  of  most  western 
states  and  unfortunately  placed  its  state  university  in  a  small  village  instead  of  a 
centre  of  population  and  transportation.  Like  most  state  institutions  of  its  region, 
the  university  has  grown  and  flourished.  Its  president  proved  an  effective  officer  and 
at  the  time  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  established,  the  Oklahoma  university  was 
the  only  state  university  in  the  south  whose  entrance  requirements  equaled  those 
of  good  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  part  of  1908  a  new  governing  board,  known  as  the  board  of  regents, 
was  named  by  the  governor  under  the  new  constitution.  Before  this  board  could  take 
action,  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  decided  that  the  control  of  the  university 
rested  in  the  state  board  of  education.  This  latter  board  met,  assumed  that  a  new  re- 
gime was  beginning,  and  elected,  instead  of  the  former  president,  Arthur  Grant  Evans, 
president  of  a  modest  school  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Of  this  board  Governor  Haskell 
was  a  member.  The  courts  quickly  decided  that  the  control  of  the  university  did  not 
lie  in  the  state  board  of  education,  but  in  the  board  of  regents;  whereupon  this 
board  met  in  June,  dismissed  the  president,  chose  in  his  place  Mr.  Evans,  dismissed 
in  addition  a  considerable  number  of  the  professors  and  appointed  in  their  places 
men  of  their  own  choosing,  without  waiting  for  the  advice  or  assistance  of  the  newly 
chosen  president  and  without  making  to  the  public  any  definite  and  explicit  state- 
ment as  to  the  i*eason  for  these  sweeping  changes. 

This  action  has  brought  down  upon  the  board  of  regents  not  only  sharp  criticism, 
but  charges  of  unfitness  and  of  subserviency  to  political  and  denominational  influ- 
ences. The  careful  examination  which  I  have  made  of  the  whole  matter  leaves  in  my 
mind  no  doubt  of  the  high  standing  and  good  intentions  of  the  board.  The  president  of 
the  board  is  a  man  universally  respected  in  Oklahoma  as  an  intelligent  and  upright 
citizen ;  the  other  members  are  held  to  be  honorable  and  high-minded  men.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  group  of  more  intelligent  and  well-intentioned  citizens.  Nor  is 
there  evidence  of  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  serve  a  particular 
political  party  or  a  particular  denomination.  To  understand  how  a  body  of  high- 
minded  men  could  carry  out  so  radical  a  measure,  one  must  view  this  whole  transac- 
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tion  against  the  backgi-ound  of  the  political  and  economic  history  of  the  state  of 
Oklahoma.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  sit  down  in  New  York  or  Washington  and  judge 
such  a  proceeding  fairly  and  impartially. 

The  present  state  of  Oklahoma  is  made  up  of  two  territories  approximately  equal 
in  arable  land  and  in  population.  Before  statehood  was  accomplished,  the  territory 
of  Oklahoma  was  under  ordinary  territorial  government,  the  governor,  judges,  mar- 
shals, and  principal  officers  being  appointed  from  Washington ;  but  there  was  a  terri- 
torial legislature  and  the  citizens  of  the  territory  had  local  self-government.  They 
were  able,  therefore,  to  establish  colleges  and  schools.  The  Indian  Territory,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  governed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  Washington. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  local  government,  and  all  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  appointees  made  from  Washington.  In  both  territories  the  appointments 
were  political ;  the  delays  of  administration  were  vexatious  and  oftentimes  arbitrary. 
The  officials  were  in  some  cases  conscientious;  in  other  cases  well  meaning  but  in- 
competent; in  still  other  cases  both  incompetent  and  dishonest.  The  probate  com- 
missioners, marshals,  and  many  other  officers  in  whose  hands  administration  lay  were 
of  course  the  appointees  of  influential  politicians  in  other  states.  During  democratic 
administration  they  were  democratic;  during  republican  administration  they  were 
republican.  One  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  life  under  such  conditions 
can  scarcely  realize  the  demoralization  and  the  dissatisfaction  which  such  administra- 
tion is  sure  to  bring  forth.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  office-holders  were  dis- 
liked and  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  carpet-baggers. 

Meantime,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
until  there  were  a  half  million  people  in  each  territory,  a  population  distinctively 
American,  made  up  from  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  composed  in  large  measure 
of  the  more  alert,  active,  and  aggressive  elements  of  our  citizenship.  Furthermore, 
the  material  resources  in  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  similar  products  introduced  still  other 
complications  whtch  made  the  slow  and  uncomfortable  administration  of  the  two 
territories  particularly  galling  and  unsatisfactory. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  natu- 
rally turned  to  statehood  as  a  measure  of  relief.  Each  territory  was  ambitious  to  be- 
come a  state.  It  was  only  after  it  became  plain  that  Congress  would  never  admit  them 
separately  that  they  came  together  in  a  common  effort  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  single 
state.  When  the  constitution  carrying  this  provision  was  submitted  to  the  people, 
it  was  approved  by  an  enormous  majority,  which  expressed  the  almost  universal  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  statehood.  Although  the  geographic  line  of  division  between 
the  two  territories  w«is  thus  wiped  out  by  their  union  in  a  single  state,  this  invisi- 
ble line  of  separation  still  runs  across  all  political  and  economic  questions.  If  sena- 
tors are  to  be  selected,  one  of  them  must  come  from  the  Indian  Territory ;  if  teachers 
are  to  be  chosen  for  an  institution,  the  Indian  Territory  must  not  be  forgotten.  Every- 
where in  political  questions  the  old-time  separation  still  makes  its  influence  felt. 
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It  was  a  significant  feature  of  the  situation  that  office-holders  almost  without  ex- 
ception opposed  statehood.  They  desired  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  attitude  on  their  part  aroused  resentment  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  that  when  statehood  came,  there  was  a  widespread  demand  for  the  removal 
of  the  old  officers  and  the  substitution  of  those  who  had  favored  the  policy  for  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  had  stood.  Among  these  office-holders 
were  many  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  who  had  been  appointed  under  a 
republican  administration  and  who  were,  in  popular  opinion,  looked  upon  as  subject 
to  removal  exactly  as  the  clerks  of  the  territorial  courts. 

Imperfect  as  this  sketch  is,  it  may  serve  to  indicate  something  of  the  political  re- 
gime under  which  the  people  of  these  two  territories  had  lived.  The  whole  population 
had  been  educated  to  look  upon  every  public  office  as  a  party  asset.  Party  bitterness 
was  intensified  and  denominational  partisanship  excited.  The  motives  of  every  man 
who  came  into  political  place  were  attacked.  The  readiness  to  accuse  all  office-holders 
of  insincerity  or  bad  motives  led  to  an  almost  universal  distrust.  The  common  suspi- 
cion of  men's  motives  "  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  taste." 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  political  distrust  that  statehood  began  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  state  was  undertaken.  Of 
these  higher  institutions  there  are  six:  three  normal  schools,  a  colored  industrial  and 
normal  university,  the  agricultiu-al  and  mechanical  college,  and  the  state  university. 
The  places  in  these  institutions  were  regarded  by  a  great  share  of  the  population  of 
Oklahoma  as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  the  victorious  party.  The  administration  of  the 
two  territories  had  been  for  twelve  years  under  republican  control,  the  democrats 
were  hungry  for  office,  and  the  various  boards  appointed  to  the  government  of  these 
educational  institutions  were  under  very  much  the  same  pressure  to  appoint  their 
supporters  as  was  felt  in  other  offices,  not  educational. 

Action  varied  in  the  different  institutions.  In  one  of  the  normal  schools  a  fairly 
clean  sweep  was  made ;  in  the  others  a  large  number  of  changes  took  place,  and  the  head 
of  the  school  of  agriculture,  seeing  the  storm  on  the  horizon,  prudently  resigned. 

It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  state  administration  that  it  has  dealt  with 
the  colored  institution  of  higher  learning  generously.  The  head  of  this  institution 
is  a  colored  man  of  great  ability  and  good  sense,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  He 
has  received  from  the  present  administration  a  more  generous  and  sympathetic  sup- 
port than  he  has  ever  received  before,  a  result  reflecting  credit  on  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  indicating  a  friendly  relation  between  the  white  and  black 
parts  of  the  population. 

The  situation  at  the  state  university  was  somewhat  different.  A  new  board  of 
regents  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  of  which  the  governor  himself  is  a  member. 
The  initial  mistake  was  in  the  failure  to  retain  any  member  of  the  old  board  who 
might  carry  into  the  new  body  some  appreciation  of  the  history  and  the  tradition 
of  the  former  work.  This  mistake  is,  of  course,  due  to  Governor  Haskell,  but  there  is 
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no  evidence  to  show  that  it  resulted  from  any  other  cause  than  his  ignorance  of 
university  and  college  work. 

The  board,  by  one  method  or  another,  partly  through  the  influence  of  numerous 
petty  complaints,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  suspicions  and  traditions  current  in 
Oklahoma,  soon  convinced  themselves  that  the  university  needed  a  new  head.  They 
regarded  President  Boyd,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  as  not  only  a  republican, 
but  as  closely  associated  with  the  republican  machine.  He  did  not  have  their  confi- 
dence; they  knew  little  of  his  service;  and  their  general  judgment  was  that  the  in- 
stitution needed  a  new  head.  Had  the  board  of  regents,  finding  themselves  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  frankly  stated  their  position,  looked  over  the  country,  found  a  man 
of  acknowledged  educational  standing  and  of  tried  executive  ability,  and  brought  him 
to  the  head  of  the  institution,  there  would  have  been  little  criticism  of  their  action. 
In  fact,  they  considered  this  solution  of  the  matter,  but  the  sum  which  this  young 
and  rich  state  appropriates  for  the  payment  of  the  president's  salary  is  too  small  to 
tempt  any  man  from  an  office  of  responsibility  where  his  abilities  have  already  been 
demonstrated.  The  board  thereupon  called  to  the  presidency  a  man  of  their  own  iac- 
quaintance,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  had  been  connected 
with  a  modest  educational  effort  in  Muscogee,  Mr.  Ai'thur  Grant  Evans.  Mr.  Evans 
is  not  a  university  man  and  has  had  no  touch  with  univei-sity  matters  or  the  university 
system  of  education  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  been  an 
active  participant  in  politics.  That  Governor  Haskell  took  a  leading  part  in  the  re- 
moval of  President  Boyd  and  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Evans  is  evident.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  attempted  to  overawe  the  board :  demo- 
crats and  republicans  agreed  in  the  final  action. 

The  board,  however,  did  not  stop  with  the  removal  of  the  president.  Without 
waiting  to  give  the  new  executive  officer  any  voice  in  the  decision  of  these  matters, 
it  proceeded  to  investigate  through  a  committee  the  professors  of  the  university  and 
dismissed  a  number,  amongst  them  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  institution.  In  taking 
this  action  the  board  undoubtedly  allowed  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  scandal 
and  gossip  of  a  small  university  town.  The  charges  against  these  men  varied  all  the  way 
from  petty  complaints  about  dancing  and  smoking  to  remote  scandal  affecting  their 
families  and  their  characters.  The  board  of  regents  gave  ear  unfortunately  to  every 
citizen  of  Norman  or  of  the  state  who  desired  to  unfold  a  tale  of  scandal  or  of  com- 
plaint. Part  of  these  accusations  had  been  stirred  up  by  a  rival  who  desired  the  pre- 
sidency ;  part  had  come  from  the  scandal  which  grows  naturally  in  a  small  town;  part 
was  the  outcome  of  the  universal  readiness  to  suspect,  and  part  undoubtedly  was  due 
to  unwise  acts  of  these  teachers  themselves.  The  regents  put  entirely  too  much  weight 
on  such  evidence.  They  decided  that  the  university  was  morally  in  a  bad  way  and 
they  were  called  on  to  "clean  it  up."  They  were  the  victims  of  their  suspicions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  regents  had  no  conception  of  the  blow  which  they  were  deal- 
ing to  the  institution  they  had  been  appointed  to  govern.  Apparently  they  expected 
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that  a  president  and  a  number  of  professoi's  could  be  dismissed,  and  the  institution 
would  go  about  its  work,  very  much  as  the  work  of  a  shop  would  continue  after 
the  foreman  and  some  of  his  assistants  had  been  sent  off.  The  attitude  of  the  col- 
lege professor  to  his  work  is  not  always  understood.  He  performs  service  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  pay  he  receives.  In  order  that  that  service  may  be  given  in  full 
measure,  he  must  have  security  of  position  and  freedom  from  sectarian  or  political 
restriction.  The  action  of  the  regents  in  dismissing  arbitrarily  a  number  of  profes- 
sors wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Oklahoma  university. 
Some  of  the  men  who  remained  scurried  about  to  invoke  such  political  aid  as  they 
could  to  retain  their  places;  others  looked  about  for  a  new  field  of  work;  all  who  re- 
mained in  the  institution  lived  in  the  dread  of  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  removal 
which  they  saw  impending.  The  morale  of  the  place  was  shattered.  Those  who  were 
sent  away  were  in  many  respects  more  fortunate  than  those  who  remained,  for  no 
man  can  live  under  such  conditions  and  do  his  work  in  the  right  way.  The  gentle- 
men who  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs  unquestionably  intended  to  do  the  insti- 
tution a  service,  not  to  strike  it  a  blow ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  the  university  could  be  cleaned  up,  if  that  were  necessary,  without  doing  it  with 
a  club. 

These  gentlemen  were  entirely  ignorant  of  university  administration.  Having  dis- 
missed the  president,  they  no  longer  had  any  expert  advice.  If  the  situation  were  not 
so  pathetic,  if  it  had  not  involved  such  cruel  hardship,  there  would  be  something 
amusing  in  the  picture  of  this  group  of  busy  business  men  gravely  sitting  down  to 
choose  professors  of  psychology  and  education.  Even  in  the  ample  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Oklahoma  there  is  unfortunately  nothing  to  restrain  a  group  of  such 
well-meaning  gentlemen  from  doing  the  foolish  thing  when  they  undertake  to  ad- 
minister a  matter  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

The  fundamental  error  which  the  board  made  was  in  confusing  government  with 
administration.  They  were  appointed  to  govern  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  a  task 
for  which  they  were  entirely  competent.  Instead  of  governing  it,  they  undertook  to 
administer  it,  a  task  for  which  they  were  absolutely  unfit.  The  question  of  choosing 
professors  for  the  specific  work  of  various  departments  of  learning  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  committed  to  an  expert  executive.  It  is  for  such  work  that  a  board  of  regents 
appoints  a  president.  When  this  board  of  regents  took  into  its  hands  the  work  of  the 
executive,  they  entered  upon  a  path  sure  to  lead  to  difficulties,  to  mistakes,  and  to 
injustice. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  regents  seems,  therefore,  to  me  to  have  been  an  unwise 
act  performed  by  a  group  of  well-meaning,  busy  men  who  were  misled  in  the  main  by 
three  influences:  first,  the  prejudices  of  the  political  regime  which  they  had  shai-ed; 
second,  the  erroneous  weight  given  to  the  scandal  and  gossip  of  a  small  town ;  and 
third,  their  own  lack  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  administer  the  institution  in- 
stead of  governing  it. 
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The  charge  that  the  board  of  regents  systematically  undertook  to  appoint  men  in 
accordance  with  political  and  denominational  lines  seems  to  me  ill  founded.  Demo- 
crats and  republicans  were  dismissed,  and  democrats  and  republicans  joined  in  that 
action.  The  politics  involved  were  personal,  not  party  politics,  that  widespread  variety 
which  prompts  men  to  appoint  their  own  friends  to  office  unless  held  in  check  by 
better  civic  ideals. 

The  charge  of  denominational  self-seeking  arose  in  the  main  from  two  circumstances. 
One  was  the  candidacy  of  a  man  who  had  stumped  the  state  in  support  of  Governor 
Haskell  and  who  demanded  the  presidency  of  the  state  university  in  return.  He  de- 
pended for  his  influence  in  large  measure  on  the  denominational  body  which  he  as- 
sumed to  represent.  The  man  was  clearly  unfit,  and  Governor  Haskell  and  the  board 
of  regents  were  entirely  right  in  declining  to  appoint  him,  not  only  to  the  presidency, 
but  to  any  other  position.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  many  good  men  of  his  own 
denomination  urged  his  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  man's  evident  unfitness. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  publication  of  a  personal  letter  written  by  a  young 
minister  in  Norman  to  a  member  of  the  board.  It  was  a  foolish  letter,  advising  the 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  professors  on  the  ground  of  immorality,  as  shown  by  dan- 
cing and  card-playing,  and  urging  the  appointment  of  as  many  professors  as  possible 
who  were  members  of  his  own  church.  There  is  no  particular  evidence  that  this  letter 
had  any  special  influence  on  the  board,  but  it  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  discour- 
aging incidents  connected  with  this  unfortunate  matter,  not  so  much  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  regents  or  of  the  university  as  from  the  standpoint  of  a  great  religious 
organization.  That  a  man  so  lacking  in  true  religious  spirit,  so  wanting  in  the  quali- 
ties of  religious  leadership,  so  unfit  to  stand  before  a  group  of  university  students 
as  a  leader,  should  be  sent  by  an  organized  Christian  body  to  be  pastor  in  a  univer- 
sity town  is  a  misfortune,  alike  to  religion  and  to  education.  The  responsibility  rests 
not  only  upon  the  unfortunate  young  man  who  wrote  the  letter,  but  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  Commissioned  him.  The  preparation  of  this  man  for  the  ministry 
was  not  such  as  would  have  justified  his  appointment  to  such  a  place,  and  the  or- 
ganization which  commissions  such  men  deals  heavy  blows  at  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion. Churches  even  more  than  colleges  suffer  from  low  standards  of  admission. 

The  interest  which  the  student  of  education  has  in  this  whole  transaction  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  determination  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  affair  itself,  as  in  its 
effect  upon  the  larger  interests  of  education  and  of  religion,  and  in  ascertaining  how 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  may  be  turned  to  the  better  guidance  of  univer- 
sity trustees  in  the  future.  The  value  of  any  study  of  the  incident  lies  not  in  looking 
to  the  past,  but  in  looking  to  the  future. 

This  affair,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  carries  with  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  important  les- 
sons: first,  for  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  its  university;  second,  in  the  government 
of  all  universities ;  and  third,  it  emphasizes  afresh  a  lesson  concerning  the  method  of 
administration  of  the  country  itself  which  we  need  greatly  to  lay  to  heart. 
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So  far  as  Oklahoma  and  its  university  are  concerned,  the  moral  seems  clear. 
A  well-meaning  board  appointed  to  govern  and  cherish  the  university  has  struck 
it  a  blow  from  which  it  will  take  years  to  recover.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  board  now 
to  make  clear  to  the  people  of  their  own  state  that  they  are  the  governors,  not  the 
executive  officers,  of  the  institution ;  that  they  stand  back  of  their  president  with  their 
advice,  their  counsel,  their  assistance,  and  that  he  is  to  be  the  executive  officer;  that, 
further,  the  professors  of  their  institution  are  to  enjoy  the  security  and  the  freedom 
which  alone  can  make  a  true  university  or  a  true  college  possible.  Most  of  the  state 
universities  have  had  to  go  through  the  fire  of  political  and  denominational  parti- 
sanship before  they  reached  that  stage  of  growth  in  which  freedom  of  speech  and 
security  of  place  were  guaranteed  to  their  teachers.  Before  this  can  be  done,  the 
people  of  the  whole  state  must  be  educated  to  the  idea  of  intellectual  freedom  as  the 
only  atmosphei*e  in  which  truth  grows.  The  regents  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
have  now  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  ideal  in  their  own  state.  Meantime,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  education  in  Oklahoma  to  stand  squarely  behind 
the  new  president  in  his  work,  just  so  long  as  that  work  looks  toward  educational  sin- 
cerity, toward  intellectual  freedom,  toward  security  from  political  or  arbitrary  con- 
ditions. The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  suddenly  acquired  an  unenviable  name 
among  educational  institutions  which  can  only  be  made  right  by  a  government  and 
an  administration  so  clearly  free  of  partisanship,  so  high-minded,  so  sympathetic  to 
scholarship,  so  careful  of  the  rights  of  fts  teachers,  that  the  dignity  and  security  of 
the  scholar's  life  may  be  fully  recognized.  The  regents  of  the  Oklahoma  university 
have  it  in  their  power  to  render  a  signal  service  to  education  and  to  their  state.  Just 
north  of  Norman  is  Oklahoma  City,  a  centre  of  population  and  transportation,  the 
obviously  fit  site  for  their  state  university.  If  the  governing  board  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  will  address  themselves  seriously  and  energetically  to  the  problem 
of  the  removal  of  the  university  and  its  housing  in  suitable  quarters  in  the  outskirts 
of  Oklahoma  City  on  a  plan  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  this  great  new  state, 
they  will  confer  lasting  honor  on  themselves  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  carrying  out  such  a  movement  any  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  town  of  Norman  should  be  scinipulously  satisfied.  The 
present  moment  is  an  opportune  one  for  the  consideration  of  this  matter  inasmuch 
as  the  main  building  of  the  university  was  recently  burned  and  the  two  buildings 
now  in  use  are  of  very  little  value.  Such  a  movement  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  pro- 
gressive state. 

Further,  the  outcome  of  this  matter  suggests  a  new  conception  of  the  close  ties 
which  bind  together  all  institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  No  university  in  this 
day  lives  to  itself,  any  more  than  a  state  or  a  community  can  live  to  itself.  The  in- 
dignity offered  the  teaching  profession  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  was  felt  in 
every  university  in  every  state.  It  was  a  blow  at  academic  integrity.  The  question 
whether  the  men  dismissed  were  abler  men  than  those  appointed  is  perhaps  an  idle 
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one  to  discuss.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  those  who  were  dismissed  were  able  and  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  that  some  of  those  who  were  chosen  did  not  have  the  qualifica- 
tions which  an  experienced  educational  executive  would  have  asked.  The  essential 
wrong  was  that  men  were  being  dismissed  and  appointed  by  a  body  wholly  unfitted 
to  pass  on  the  academic  qualifications  of  university  professors.  To  prove  such  fit- 
ness something  more  is  needed  than  an  academic  degree.  The  ability  to  select  fit 
teachers  is  the  highest  quality  of  the  trained  college  executive. 

Finally,  one  cannot  forget  that  this  affair  is  an  incident  in  that  national  con- 
fusion of  government  with  administration  from  which  our  nation's  business  suffers. 
Two  overshadowing  questions  have  confronted  us  in  recent  years.  One  is  the  frank 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice  as  the  policy  of  government; 
the  other  is  practical  and  efficient  administration  of  the  government's  business,  not 
in  the  departments  at  Washington  alone,  but  in  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  and  Alaska 
and  throughout  our  wide  domain. 

In  our  political  organization  as  originally  constituted  the  distinction  between 
government  and  administration  was  clearly  recognized.  The  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  who  thereby,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  republic,  themselves  governed.  The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  great  administrative  offices  which  must  of  necessity  share 
with  the  people's  representatives  in  governing,  was  to  be  carried  on  by  competent 
men  skilled  in  their  respective  lines  of  service.  Fitness  was  the  only  requisite;  the 
positions  these  men  hold — assisting  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  survey  of  the 
coast,  the  apportionment  of  public  lands — have  no  political  significance;  they  are 
purely  administrative.  It  is  only  to  the  government,  that  is,  to  the  chosen  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  assembled  in  congress  and  the  legislatures,  and  to  a  few  great 
officers  of  state,  that  the  duty  falls  to  formulate  the  laws  and  to  lay  down  the  lines 
of  policy  upon  which  the  administration  is  to  be  carried  on. 

These  distinctions  in  the  United  States  to-day  have  become  confused  and  often 
reversed.  Those  elected  by  the  people  to  govern,  namely  the  legislators,  partly  ab- 
dicate the  governing  fiinction  in  order  to  usurp  the  purely  administrative  function 
of  managing  appointments  to  office.  The  technical  and  routine  administration  of  the 
people's  affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ought  to  go  on  undisturbed  by  the  great 
question  of  public  policy  which  the  people  and  their  representatives  are  deciding,  is 
entangled  in  the  governing  function  through  the  importance  to  a  mere  administra- 
tive official  of  being  on  the  winning  side  govemmentally.  The  situation  as  origi- 
nally intended  is  thus  almost  directly  reversed.  The  most  singular  effect  of  this  par- 
tial interchange  of  functions  has  been  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  presidency  and 
the  cabinet.  These  great  offices  were  primarily  intended  to  supervise  the  general  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  also  to  cooperate  with  the  legislative  portion  of  the 
government  in  framing  governmental  policies.  The  president  now  almost  never  ex- 
ercises his  supervisoiy  administrative  function.  Such  a  thing  as  sitting  down  with  his 
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cabinet  to  the  study  of  the  administrative  betterment  of  a  great  department  is  un- 
known. More  and  more  the  president  has  tended  to  become  the  political  rather  than 
the  administrative  head  of  the  nation.  This  may  be  a  fortunate  tendency,  but  one  of 
its  accompanying  features  is  not  merely  unwise,  but  grotesque,  for  at  the  same  time 
that  the  presidency  has  given  up  the  supemsion  of  administration  on  a  large  scale,  it 
has  had  forced  upon  it  an  overwhelming  load  of  the  pettiest  kind  of  administration, 
— the  reward  of  a  local  politician  with  the  post  office  at  Fort  Smith,  and  the  curb- 
ing of  a  disgruntled  faction  by  the  removal  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Sitka.  The 
president  as  this  kind  of  administrative  officer  is  circumstanced  very  much  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  would  be,  if  he  sat  down  in  Montreal  day  by 
day  and  appointed  the  section  men  out  in  Vancouver.  The  president's  coadjutors  are 
involved  in  the  same  tendency  as  he.  The  appointment  of  a  clerk  which  is  urged  by 
an  influential  senator  looms  larger  in  the  horizon  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  than 
the  efficiency  of  the  land  office  at  Glen  wood  Springs,  Colorado;  and  yet  on  the  latter 
hang  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  many  American  families. 

The  situation  is  due  to  no  one  party.  It  is  the  outcome  of  certain  tendencies  and 
practices  during  the  last  eight  decades.  More  than  one  president  have  sought  in  vain 
to  stem  this  tide.  There  is  only  one  way  out,  and  that  is  to  go  back  to  the  fundamen- 
tal distinction  between  government  and  administration,  and  see  to  it  that  those  who 
govern  attend  to  the  work  of  government  and  those  who  are  to  administer  to  admin- 
istration. Our  system  of  politics  necessitates  that  government  shall  be  party  govern- 
ment, but  the  introduction  of  party  into  administration  is  no  part  of  that  system. 
In  time,  the  inefficiency  and  rapidly  growing  cost  of  administration  interwoven  with 
party  politics  will  cause  one  of  the  parties  to  make  the  severance  of  this  unprofitable 
alliance  a  campaign  issue.  Some  day  we  shall  elect  a  president  on  the  practical  issue, 
effective  administration  as  divorced  from  party  government. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNITY  IN  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  ADMISSION 

The  matter  of  securing  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  college  and  the  uni- 
form administration  of  these  requirements  have  continued  to  occupy  a  large  share  of 
the  work  of  the  Foundation.  Conferences  with  college  entrance  boards  and  with  other 
bodies  have  been  held  throughout  the  year  in  the  interest  of  the  practical  solution  of 
these  questions. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the  direction  of  reasonable  and  uni- 
form standards.  Not  only  has  much  thoughtful  attention  been  given  to  the  subject 
by  college  administrators,  but  higher  and  more  flexible  standards  have  been  widely 
put  into  practice.  The  time  has  now  come,  I  believe,  when  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  independently  in  various  parts  of  the  country  may  be  crystallized  into  one 
standard  which  shall  be  national  in  scope.  Educationally  we  have  passed  through  an 
experimental  epoch  out  of  which  we  should  seek  principles  and  conclusions  which 
shall  be  practicable  and  national.  The  following  tables  give  a  list  of  changes  in  en- 
trance requirements  made  during  the  year,  which  in  itself  indicates  the  movement 
toward  such  conclusions. 

INSTITUTION 

Advance  in  requirements  for 
North  Atlaktic  Division  admission  in  units,  1907-8 

University  of  Maine,  Orono 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  New  York 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  New  York 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

♦  Latin  Scientific  Course.  t  In  1909, 14.5  units. 
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INSTITUTION 

South  Central  Division 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
University  of  Alabama,  University 
University  of  Texas,  Austin 
Univei^sity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 
Hendiix  College,  Conway,  Arkansas 

NoETH  Central  Division 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio  9.6 

Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio  10.8 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio  11.5 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio  11.5 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana  10.5 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois  12 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois  13.4 

Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois  13.5 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois  11 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vemon,  Iowa  12 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa  12.5 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri  13.5 
Dakota  Wesley  an  University,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota  12 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks  14.6 

Western  Division 

Montana  College  of  A.  and  M.  A.,  Bozeman  12 

New  Mexico  College  of  A.  and  M.  A.,  Mesilla  Park  8.8 

Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Washington  11.1 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon  12 

McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon  8 


Advance  in  requirements  for 
admission  in  units,  1907-8 
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In  the  foregoing  table  are  the  names  of  fifty-six  institutions,  and  their  geographi- 
cal distribution  indicates  the  widespread  tendency  toward  uniformity.  In  a  number 
of  instances  these  changes  were  small  ones  and  did  not  involve  any  readjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  college  and  the  high  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advance  in  requirements  sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  a  full  additional  year 
of  work  in  a  scondary  school,  as  at  St.  John's  College  and  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  The  following  institutions  raised  their  requirement  by  making  the  course 
in  their  preparatory  departments  one  of  four  years  instead  of  one  of  three  years : 
Beloit  College,  Cornell  College,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Denison  University, 
Drury  College,  Findlay  College,  Hanover  College,  Hendrix  College,  Hiram  College, 
Illinois  Woman's  College,  Iowa  College,  Whitworth  College,  and  Willamette  Uni- 
versity. 

During  the  year  the  Foundation  has  corresponded  with  more  than  five  hundred 
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colleges  on  the  subject  of  entrance  requirements,  and  from  this  correspondence  it 
seems  that  the  record  for  the  coming  year  will  easily  duplicate  the  progi'ess  of  the 
year  just  closed.  In  localities  where  the  increase  has  been  most  marked — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Virginia — the  change  radically  affects  the  high  school  system.  The  school- 
men, however,  have  been  glad  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent.  An  advance  in  col- 
lege standards  means  an  advance  in  the  standards  of  the  high  schools ;  it  means  a 
more  clearly  marked  field  for  secondary  education  and  an  opportunity  for  more  effi- 
cient work. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  our  educational  system  during  the  last  thirty 
years  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  preparatory  schools  have  been  active  in  following 
any  movement  toward  a  fair  and  uniform  standard.  These  schools  have  felt  sharply 
the  difficulties  and  the  annoyance  of  an  ill -defined  field  of  work.  With  the  widening 
of  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  and  the  rapid  growth  of  colleges  in  number,  each  an 
independent  unit  in  our  educational  system,  there  came  into  existence  almost  as 
many  varieties  of  requirements  for  admission  as  there  were  institutions  to  make  the 
requirements.  The  masters  of  preparatory  schools  were  at  much  unnecessary  expense 
in  preparing  boys  for  college.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  Princeton  in  1870,  for  ex- 
ample, must  be  able  to  read  Sallust,  while  a  candidate  for  admission  to  Harvard  did 
not  need  Sallust,  but  did  need  a  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  history 
not  required  at  Princeton.  Small  classes,  special  coaching,  and  consequent  superfi- 
ciality were  the  result.  There  was  no  real  basis  for  secondary  schools  as  such,  or  for 
college  courses;  there  was  confusion ;  plane  geometry,  history,  and  elementally  science 
were  high  school  studies  as  well  as  college  studies.  The  period  in  which  Latin,  Greek, 
and  arithmetic  would  admit  a  boy  into  any  college  had  gone  by,  and  a  new  adjust- 
ment consequent  on  the  many  additions  to  the  old-fashioned  standard  had  not  come. 

The  history  of  our  educational  development  is  notable,  too,  for  the  isolated  efforts 
which  have  made  for  uniformity.  Various  small  groups  of  college  men  and  high  school 
teachers  have  united  for  the  betterment  of  local  conditions ;  actual  progress  toward 
uniformity  from  a  national  point  of  view  is  of  recent  date. 

The  fii*st  notable  effort  toward  a  uniform  standard  in  college  requirements  grew 
out  of  a  conference  of  New  England  colleges  held  at  Trinity  College,  in  December, 
1879.  At  the  conference  a  comparison  was  made  of  college  catalogues  and  of  col- 
lege examination  papers.  President  Eliot  describes  the  finding  in  his  Report  for 
1886-7,  page  5:  "Some  colleges  demanded  no  English  at  entrance;  others  required 
the  candidate  to  write  a  short  composition,  but  gave  no  hint  as  to  what  the  subject 
might  be;  others  called  for  a  knowledge  of  formal  grammar  and  nothing  else;  others 
for  both  grammar  and  composition.  Some  of  the  examination  papers  asked  ques- 
tions which  could  not  be  fully  answered  without  a  minute  knowledge  of  prescribed 
texts,  or  of  difficult  points  in  grammar;  others  asked  questions  suited  to  the  capa- 
city of  grammar  school,  or  even  primary  school,  pupils." 

This  conference  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  New  England  colleges,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Yale,  of  a  uniform  requirement  in  English.  The  English  requirements 
which  were  then  in  force  at  Harvard  were  accepted.  In  the  next  three  years  a  similar 
uniformity  in  stated  requirements  for  the  classics  and  for  mathematics  was  accom- 
plished for  New  England. 

The  fair  degree  of  uniformity  thus  put  into  practice  stimulated  the  formation  of 
permanent  organizations  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Classical  and  High  School  Teachers'  Association  in  1884,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association  was  requested  by  vote  to  propose  to  the  heads  of  the  New 
England  colleges  a  conference  with  preparatory  school  teachers.  Out  of  this  eiFort 
grew  the  first  organization  of  the  kind,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools.  The  object  of  the  association  was  stated  to  "be  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  liberal  education  by  the  promotion  of  interests  common 
to  colleges  and  preparatory  schools."  The  membership  of  the  association  was  open 
to  all  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  within  the  territory,  irrespective  of  educa- 
tional standard  or  number  of  courses.  Seventy-three  colleges  and  preparatory  schools 
were  enrolled  as  members,  the  colleges  being: 


Amherst  College 
Bowdoin  College 
Brown  University 
Boston  University 
Colby  College 
Dartmouth  College 
Bates  College 
Harvard  University 
Middlebury  College 


Amherst,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Waterville,  Maine 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Lewiston,  Maine 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


Smith  College 
Trinity  College 
Tufts  CoUege 
Wellesley  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Williams  College 
University  of  Vermont 
Yale  University 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Burlington,  Vermont 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


In  1887  representatives  of  fifteen  colleges  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  met  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  formed  themselves  into  an  association  to  be  called 
the  College  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  The  next  year  the  scope  of  the  association 
was  extended  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  The  object,  among  other  things,  has 
been  ft'om  the  first  "to  consider  the  qualification  for  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  and  the  methods  of  admission."  Any  college,  normal  school,  or  other  school 
preparing  students  for  college  may  be  received  into  membership.  The  colleges  now 
enrolled  as  members  are : 


Adelphi  College 
Albright  College 
Alfred  University 
Allegheny  College 
Baltimore  Polytechnic 

Institute 
Beaver  College 
Blairsville  College 
BryTi  Mawr  College 
Bucknell  University 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
Myerstown,  Pa. 
Alfred,  New  York 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Canisius  College 
Colgate  University 
College  of  the  City  of 

New  York 
College  of  St.  Francis 

Xavier 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Delaware  College 
Dickinson  College 


BuiFalo,  New  York 
Hamilton,  New  York 

New  York,  New  York 

New  York,  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Newark,  Delaware 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
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Franklin  and  Marshall 
College 

Gallaudet  College 

George  Washington  Uni- 
versity 

Georgetown  University 

Hamilton  College 

Haverford  College 

Hobart  College 

Howard  University 

Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity 

Kee  Mar  College 

Lafayette  College 

Lehigh  University 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Manhattan  College 

Muhlenberg  CoUege 

New  York  University 

Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege 

Princeton  University 

Rutgers  College 

St.  John's  College 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Clinton,  New  York 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Geneva,  New  York 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa. 
New  York,  New  York 
AUentown,  Pa. 
New  York,  New  York 

State  College,  Pa. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
AnnapoUs,  Maryland 


St.  Lawrence  University 
St.  Stephen's  College 
Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  University 
Union  University 
University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Rochester 
University  of  the  State  of 

New  York 
Ursinus  College 
Vassar  CoUege 
Washington  College 
Washington  and  Jefferson 

College 
Waynesburg  College 
Wells  College 
Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege 
Wilson  College 
Woman's  College  of  Bal- 
timore 
Woman's  College 


Canton,  New  York 
Annandale,  New  York 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rochester,  New  York 

Albany,  New  York 
Collegeville,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Chestertown,  Md. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Aurora,  New  York 

Westminster,  Md. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Frederick,  Maryland 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  was 
organized  in  the  autumn  of  1895  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  a  number  of  southern  colleges  and  universities.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  as 
stated  was,  first,  to  organize  southern  schools  and  colleges  for  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual benefit;  second,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  effect  uniformity 
of  entrance  requirements;  and,  third,  to  develop  preparatory  schools  and  cut  off  this 
work  from  the  colleges. 

This  association  has  taken  definite  steps  toward  promoting  uniform  standards  of 
entrance,  and  regulations  touching  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  required  and  the 
administration  of  these  requirements  are  made  conditions  for  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in 
November,  1907,  the  executive  committee  presented  amended  by-laws  which  are  to 
be  considered  for  adoption  by  the  association  at  its  next  meeting.  These  by-laws 
are  as  follows: 

1.  No  college  belonging  to  this  association  shall  maintain  a  preparatory  school 
as  part  of  its  college  organization.  In  case  such  school  is  maintained  under  the 
college  charter,  it  must  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  in  students,  faculty,  and  disci- 
pline. 

2.  Every  college  belonging  to  the  association  shall  seek  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  high  schools  in  every  way,  and  to  this  end  shall  admit  no  students 
except  those  who  have  completed  a  reputable  high  school  course.  In  measuring 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  such  students,  the  association  accepts  the  valu- 
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ation  indicated  in  the  fii-st  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  published  in  1906. 

3.  Candidates  seeking  full  admission  to  college  for  any  degree  course  in  the  lit- 
erary department  must  offer  fourteen  units  of  work.  Irregular  students  may  be 
admitted  to  partial  standing  by  offering  ten  units  of  work.  Students  may  be  ad- 
mitted either  on  certificate  or  on  written  examination,  but  they  must  in  all  cases 
comply  with  the  above  requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  work  offered.  Condi- 
tions may  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  students  from  offering  at  least  ten 
units  of  preparatory  work.  The  association  strongly  recommends  that  all  candi- 
dates be  required  to  offer  English  and  mathematics,  and  that  all  candidates  for 
fiill  admission  or  for  any  degree  courses  be  required  to  offer  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration in  two  languages  besides  English.  Irregular  students  may  become  regular, 
that  is,  may  secure  full  admission  to  college  in  two  ways :  (a)  By  passing  off  the 
necessary  number  of  units  in  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  as  the  result  of 
private  study  or  in  class;  (b)  by  doing  other  work  offered  in  college  which  shall 
be  counted  as  the  fulfilment  of  entrance  requirements.  In  such  cases  two  hours 
of  class  work  for  one  college  year  shall  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  en- 
trance unit;  but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission  must  not  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

4.  Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  college  without  the  usual  form  of  ex- 
amination under  the  following  conditions :  (a)  They  must  be  of  mature  age  (not 
less  than  twenty  years  is  suggested);  (b)  they  must  not  be  admitted  to  classes 
for  which  entrance  examinations  are  required  unless  they  pass  such  examina- 
tions; (c)  they  must  give  proof  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  course  sought; 
(d)  their  names  must  be  separately  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

5.  No  preparatory  school  that  confers  degrees  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  association.  Any  school  seeking  membership  must  have  a  curriculum  of 
study  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  fullest  requirements  of  the  association  for 
admission  to  college  and  must  have  students  regularly  finishing  such  course  of 
study  each  year. 

The  roll  of  members  of  the  association  includes  nineteen  colleges  and  universities, 
and  thirty  schools.  The  colleges  are: 

Agnes  Scott  College 
Central  University 
College  of  Charleston 
Randolph-Macon  College 
Randolph-Macon  Woman' 

College 
Trinity  College 
Tulane  University 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  Missouri 


Decatur,  Georgia 
Danville,  Kentucky 
Charleston,  N.  C. 
Ashland,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Durham,  N.  C. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
University,  Alabama 
Oxford,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Missouri 


University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 
University  of  the  South 
University  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Texas 
University  of  Virginia 
Vanderbilt  University 
Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity 
West  Virginia  University 
Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 
KnoxviUe,  Tennessee 
Austin,  Texas 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lexington,  Virginia 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  organized 
in  1892  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  the  colleges  and  sec- 
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ondary  schools  of  the  North  Central  States.  The  membership  of  the  association  com- 
prises, first,  colleges,  universities,  and  secondary  schools ;  second,  individuals  identi- 
fied with  educational  work  within  the  limits  of  the  association.  No  college  or  university 
is  eligible  for  membership  whose  requirements  for  admission  represent  less  than  fifteen 
units  of  secondary  work,  nor  which  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  doc- 
tor of  science  except  after  a  period  of  three  years  of  graduate  study,  not  less  than 
two  of  which  must  be  years  of  resident  study,  at  least  one  year  of  resident  study  to 
be  spent  at  the  institution  conferring  the  degree. 

The  following  colleges  and  universities  are  members  of  the  association : 

Ohio 

Denison  University,  Granville  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Miami  University,  Oxford  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 

Oberlin  CoUege,  Oberlin  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Michigan 
Albion  College,  Albion  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville 

Illinois 

Knox  College,  Galesburg  Northwestern  University,  Evanston 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Wisconsin  ^ 

Beloit  College,  Beloit  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton  Ripon  College,  Ripon 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon  Iowa  College,  Grinnell 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  Drake  University,  Des  Moines 

Missouri 

Drury  College,  Springfield  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall  Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

Park  College,  Parkville  Westminster  College,  Fulton 

Nebraska 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Kansas 
University  of  Kansas,  LaMrrence 

Colorado 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Oklahoma 
State  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 
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The  associations  just  described  have  been  the  important  organizations  of  a  local 
nature  whose  chief  object  has  been  promotion  of  better  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  In  addition  to  these  organizations,  there  are 
a  number  of  state  college  associations  which  exist  primarily  to  safeguard  the  stand- 
ai'ds  of  higher  education.  These  associations  are  organized  with  definite  by-laws  for 
membership  which  are  designed  to  exclude  all  colleges  and  universities  which  do  not 
meet  specific  regulations  in  regard  to  requirements  for  admission  and  requirements 
for  graduation.  They  are  in  reality  protective  associations  against  sham  colleges. 
Thus,  President  Benton  in  explaining  the  work  of  the  Ohio  College  Association 
writes:  "We  have  no  legislative  protection  for  our  baccalaureate  degrees  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  join  together  in  some  such  defensive  organization  as  this. 
We  admit  no  college  to  this  association  that  does  not  conform  to  the  rules  concern- 
ing entrance  requirements  that  we  impose.  .  .  .  No  college  is  admitted  to  our  asso- 
ciation until  the  application  has  been  on  the  table  for  a  year  following  the  meeting 
of  the  association  at  which  it  was  filed,  and  before  it  is  admitted  it  is  subjected  to 
a  thorough  inspection  by  our  executive  committee." 

Of  these  state  associations,  the  one  in  Ohio  has  been  most  active.  The  constitution 
provides  that  members  of  the  association  must  require  at  least  thirteen  units  of  aca- 
demic work  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class;  and  the  minimum  requirements  for 
a  degree  as  stated  are  "  four  years'  work  of  fifteen  recitations  per  week."  There  are 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  fifty-two  colleges  and  universities  granting  college  degrees.  Of 
these  the  following  twenty- two  are  membei-s  of  the  Ohio  College  Association : 

Antioch  College  Yellow  Springs 

Buchtel  College  Akron 

Baldwin  College  Berea 
Cleveland  College  for 

Women  Cleveland 

Denison  University  Granville 

Heidelberg  University  Tiffin 

Hiram  College  Hiram 

Kenyon  College  Gambler 
Lake  Erie  College  for 

Women  Painesville 

Mt  Union  College  Alliance 

Miami  University  Oxford 

Marietta  College  Marietta 


Oberlin  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity 

Otterbein  University 

Ohio  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Wooster 

Western  College  for  Wo- 
men 

Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity 

Wittenburg  College 


Oberlin 
Columbus 

Delaware 

Westerville 

Athens 

Cincinnati 

Wooster 

Oxford 

Cleveland 
Springfield 


The  Missouri  College  Union  is  an  organization  whose  object  is  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  common  interest ;  it  aims  to  exclude  from  its  membership  all  colleges  of 
the  state  which  have  not  the  facilities  for  doing  creditable  college  work.  The  insti- 
tutions forming  the  union  are : 


Central  College 

Fayette 

Park  College 

ParkviUe 

Drury  College 

Springfield 

St.  Louis  University 

St.  Louis 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Marshall 

School  of  Mines 

Rolla 
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University  of  Missouri        Columbia  I  Westminster  College  Fulton 

Washington  University      St.  Louis  |  William  Jewell  College       Liberty 

A  similar  organization,  the  Association  of  the  Colleges  of  South  Carolina,  was 
formed  in  1899  by  the  ^^honajide  male  colleges"  of  that  state.  The  association  was 
reorganized  last  year  in  order  to  include  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  and  thus 
to  bring  about  more  intelligent  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  the  schools. 
The  meetings  of  the  association  have  been  largely  devoted  to  discussions  concerning 
admission  requirements  and  methods  of  teaching.  Over  fifty  high  schools  are  en- 
rolled as  members,  and  the  following  colleges: 

Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Clemson  College 
College  of  Charleston         Charleston 
Erskine  College  Due  West 
Furman  University             Greenville 
Newberry  College                Newberry 


Presbyterian   College    of 
South  Carolina  Clinton 

South  Carolina  Military 
Academy  Charleston 

University  of  South  Caro- 
lina Columbia 

Wofford  College  Spartanburg 


In  the  state  of  Iowa  there  exists  an  exceptional  plan  for  the  regulation  of  colle- 
giate instruction  which  may  be  compared  with  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  general  assembly  created  a  board  of  educational  examiners,  composed 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  insti'uction,  the  president  of  the  state  university,  the 
president  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  two  men  appointed  by  the  governor.  This 
board  under  the  power  vested  in  it  has  grouped  the  colleges  of  the  state  into  three 
classes.  A  system  of  "points"  is  defined  and  the  colleges  are  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  points  that  they  are  able  to  meet.  These  points  and  the  method  of 
grouping  the  colleges  were  adopted  by  the  board  last  year.  An  institution  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  college  of  liberal  arts  must  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  class  hours 
of  college  grade,  to  offer  opportunity  for  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years'  work,  making  a  total  minimum  of  sixty  hours  for  any  one  semester.  Laboratory 
hours  are  to  be  reckoned  as  not  less  than  two  for  one  recitation  hour. 

The  points  and  the  method  of  grouping  the  colleges  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  and  students  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  a  week. 

2.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  of  graduates  of  colleges  who  have 
pursued  graduate  work  equivalent  at  least  to  that  required  for  a  master's  degree. 

3.  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  thousand  volumes,  selected  with  re- 
ference to  college  subjects  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

4.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  worth  not  less  than  $5000  and  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  establish  at  least  an  efficient  chemical,  physical,  botanical,  and 
zoological  laboratory. 

5.  The  means  of  support  is  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  endowment  of 
not  less  than  $200,000  or  a  fixed  assured  income  equivalent  to  the  interest 
derived  from  at  least  $200,000. 
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6.  The  average  salary  of  heads  of  departments,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the 
president,  shall  be  at  least  $1000. 

7.  The  college  must  maintain  at  least  seven  separate  departments  or  chairs,  and 
in  case  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  institution  is  to  be  accepted  without  ex- 
amination the  college  must  maintain  at  least  eight  chairs,  one  of  which  shall 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  education  or  at  most  to  philosophy,  including  psycho- 
logy and  education.  The  heads  of  these  departments  should  be  devoted  to  col- 
lege work. 

8.  The  graduates  must  show  the  completion  of  a  four-year  secondary  course  and 
a  four-year  college  course  above  the  usual  eight  grades  of  common  schools,  and 
the  standing  and  character  of  the  institution  and  the  nature  of  its  equipment 
and  work  must  be  such  as  to  entitle  its  graduates  to  admission  to  the  gradu- 

»  ate  college  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  colleges  are  classed  into  three  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Colleges  fully  meeting  the  eight  points  constitute  Group  A. 

2.  Colleges  fully  meeting  either  five,  six,  or  seven  of  the  eight  points  consti- 
tute Group  B. 

3.  Colleges  fully  meeting  either  three  or  four  of  the  eight  points  constitute 
Group  C. 

The  classification  is  as  follows: 

Group  A 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines  Parsons  College,  Fairfield 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines  Simpson  College,  Indianola 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette 

Group  B 
Central  University,  PeUa  Luther  College,  Decorah 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa 

Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo  Tabor  College,  Tabor 

Lenox  College,  Hopkinton 

Group  C 

Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque 

Charles  City  College,  Charles  City 

In  the  state  of  New  York  the  degree-granting  power  of  colleges  and  universities 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  board  has  outlined  a  system  of  "counts,"  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  state  must  require  for  admission  seventy  counts  if  they  are  to  grant  college 
degrees.  In  other  words,  by  legislative  power  the  colleges  and  universities  of  New 
York  are  based  upon  a  four-year  high  school  system. 

In  Kansas  and  in  Illinois  the  state  college  associations  differ  from  the  associations 
named  in  that  they  exclude  from  their  membership  their  state  institutions  and  that 
they  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  "Christian  education." 

All  of  the  college  associations  just  enumerated  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
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ence  in  their  respective  territories  toward  uniformity  and  toward  sincerity  in  college 
work.  Each  association  has  been  purely  a  local  organization,  restricting  its  member- 
ship on  geographical  lines;  and  each  has  developed  with  little  reference  to  educa- 
tional conditions  outside  of  its  own  boundaries.  The  combined  efforts  of  these  move- 
ments, however,  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  national  adaptation  of  certain  practices 
which  they  have  encouraged  or  demanded.  Such  a  development,  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  many  local  forces  at  work  on  the  same  problems,  found  its  first  expression  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  which  was  appointed  by  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1892.  This  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  looking  to  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  admission  requirements.  The  result  of  its  work  need 
not  be  discussed  here  in  detail.  In  approaching  the  problem  the  committee  turned  its 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  coui*ses  of  secondary  schools  and  its  report  gave  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  toward  uniform  secondary  education.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  colleges  should  adapt  their  requirements  to  the  secondary  schools  after 
these  schools  had  been  put  upon  a  sound  educational  basis.  With  uniformity  in  the 
secondary  schools,  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements  would  follow  as  a  na- 
tural sequence.  The  methods  of  adjustment  between  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  were  left  for  each  college  or  association  of  colleges  to  solve. 

In  1895  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  was  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  investigate  existing  entrance  conditions  and  to 
report  upon  ways  and  means  of  securing  uniformity.  The  final  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  was  in  preparation  for  four  years,  was  presented  in  1899.  The  conclu- 
sions rising  out  of  the  investigation  were  set  forth  in  fourteen  resolutions.  These 
resolutions  furnished  a  feasible  means  of  securing  uniformity  in  requirements  as  well 
as  elasticity  in  the  requirements.  The  report  was  the  first  step,  national  in  character, 
toward  bringing  the  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  into  harmo- 
nious cooperation. 

The  practical  administration  of  uniform  entrance  regulations,  even  after  such  regu- 
lations had  been  adopted,  was  still  to  be  accomplished,  and  in  a  large  measure  is  still 
to  be  accomplished.  Uniformity  in  theory  without  uniformity  in  practice  not  only 
leaves  the  problem  unsolved,  but  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  separation  of  our 
educational  system  into  unrelated  parts.  More  than  any  other  one  thing  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  colleges  among  high  school  teachers.  Different  in- 
terpretations of  a  uniform  requirement  may  each  be  made  with  sincerity,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school  the  fairness  and  the  sincerity  are  not  always 
evident.  The  difference  in  inteipretation  is  frequently  so  great  that  the  requirements, 
uniform  in  theory,  are  in  practice  radically  unlike. 

The  desire  that  the  various  educational  associations  should  consider  their  problems 
national  rather  than  sectional  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1906  of  the  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This  com- 
mittee is  a  means  by  which  each  association  represented  in  it  is  kept  in  touch  with 
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the  problems  and  progress  of  the  various  associations.  At  the  meeting  in  April,  1908, 
the  following  subjects  were  presented  for  consideration: 

1.  The  definition  of  the  unit  for  the  measurement  of  admission  requirements  to 
involve  two  elements, — the  number  and  length  of  the  weekly  periods  devoted 
to  it  in  school,  and  the  proportion  of  the  entire  school  work  of  the  year  which 
it  comprises. 

2.  The  terminology  of  preparatory  subjects;  definitions  of  "hour,"  "count," 
"point,"  "exercise,"  "period,"  etc. 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  study  of  algebra  and  English  in  the  last  school  year. 

4.  The  quality  of  preparation  for  college  as  demanding  attention  before  further 
increase  in  quantity  of  preparatory  subjects  is  attempted. 

5.  The  lists  of  schools  approved  for  certificate  purposes  by  the  various  boards 
and  the  combining  of  their  results  for  general  use. 

6.  A  committee  on  transfer-credits. 

7.  The  best  way  of  aniving  at  an  agreement  on  a  scale  of  units  for  the  measure 
of  admission  requirements. 

8.  Recognition  of  the  element  of  continuity  as  of  great  value  and  importance 
in  secondary  school  work. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  following  organizations : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  ex  officio. 

The  most  effective  agency  working  toward  uniformity  in  administration  of  entrance 
requirements  is  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  board  not  only  pub- 
lishes from  time  to  time  a  statement  of  the  ground  which  should  be  covered  and  of  the 
aims  which  should  be  sought  by  secondary  teaching,  but  it  arranges  for  a  uniform  and 
impartial  marking  of  all  examination  papers.  The  following  subjects  as  taught  in 
secondary  schools  come  within  the  scope  of  the  board :  botany,  chemistry,  drawing, 
English,  French,  geography,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics, 
Spanish,  and  zoology. 

The  provisions  for  the  grading  of  examination  books  are  as  follows  : 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  an  examination,  the  answer-books,  or  other 
records,  shall  be  forwarded  in  sealed  packages  to  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
who  shall  assign  them  for  inspection  and  rating  to  such  readers  as  the  board, 
or  the  executive  committee,  may  have  chosen,  The  answer-books  and  other  rec- 
ords, together  with  the  rating  accorded  them,  shall  be  returned  by  the  reader, 
within  one  week  after  their  receipt,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  who  shall  issue 
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a  certificate  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  the  candidate,  the  subjects  in 
which  examinations  were  taken,  the  rating  accorded  in  each  subject,  and  the 
place  and  date  of  the  examinations. 

Answer-books  shall  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100,  books  marked  from  100 
to  90  being  rated  as  Excellent  (A),  from  90  to  75  as  Good  (B),  from  75  to  60 
as  Fair  (C),  from  60  to  50  as  Doubtful  (D),  from  50  to  40  as  Poor  (E),  and 
below  40  as  Very  Poor  (F).  No  answer-book  shall  be  finally  marked  below  60 
until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  two  readers.  Both  marks  and  rating  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  certificate.  No  revision  of  any  answer-book  will  be  made  after  its 
rating  has  been  determined.  All  books  marked  below  60  shall  be  kept  for  two 
years.  At  any  time  within  that  period  they  will  be  sent,  at  the  request  of  the 
candidate,  to  any  designated  college. 

The  board  has  in  the  past  seven  years  provided  a  means  for  a  fair  and  trustworthy 
uniformity  of  entrance  terms  among  the  institutions  which  make  up  its  member- 
ship. This  membership  extends  west  as  far  as  Cleveland,  and  south  as  far  as  Balti- 
more. It  includes  the  following: 


Adelphi  College 
Barnard  College 
Brown  University 
Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bucknell  University 
Case  School  of  Applied 

Science 
Colgate  University 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Dartmouth  College 
Harvard  University 
Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity 
Msissachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology 
Mount  Holyoke  College 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 
Providence,  R.I. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hamilton,  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Boston,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mtuss. 


New  York  University 

Rutgers  College 

Smith  College 

Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology 

Swarthmore  College 

Union  College 

University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 

University  of  Rochester 

Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College 

Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity 

Williams  College 

Woman's  College  of  Bal- 
timore 


New  York,  New  York 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Hoboken,  N.J. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rochester,  New  York 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Another  organization  which  should  be  here  included  is  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae,  formed  in  1882  for  "practical  educational  work.""  The  association 
has  36  branches  with  an  enrolment  of  about  3800  members.  These  branches  interest 
themselves  in  their  local  educational  needs,  such  as  the  betterment  of  state  legis- 
lation for  education,  and  the  closer  cooperation  between  schools  and  libraries.  But 
the  main  effort  of  the  association  has  been  to  increase  the  desire  for  college  train- 
ing among  girls,  and  to  keep  the  educational  standard  of  colleges  for  women  on  the 
same  plane  as  that  of  the  colleges  for  men.  There  are  24  colleges  and  universities  whose 
non-professional  degrees  admit  to  membership.  Among  the  requirements  for  insti- 
tutional membership  in  the  association  the  following  conditions  are  made  with  ref- 
erence to  scholarly  standards: 
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1.  Entrance  requirements  such  as  demand  at  least  four  years  of  serious  second- 
ary school  work  for  preparation. 

2.  Class  sections  restricted  to  such  numbers  as  insure  proper  individual  instruc- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  purely  lecture  courses. 

3.  A  residence  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  college  conferring  the  degree,  or  in  a 
college  of  equally  high  grade. 

4.  Graduation  requirements  which  correspond  to  the  amount  of  work  ordi- 
narily included  in  four  years  of  serious  college  study. 

The  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  association  are  the  following: 

Barnard  College 
Boston  University 
Bryn  Mawr  College 
Cornell  University 
Leland  Stanford  Junior 

University 
Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology 
Northwestern  University 
Oberlin  College 
RadcliflFe  College 
Smith  College 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  California 

In  May,  1902,  delegates  from  nine  New  England  colleges  met  at  Boston  and  or- 
ganized the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  The  purpose  of  the 
board,  as  stated,  is  "receiving,  examining,  and  acting  upon  all  applications  of  schools 
that  should  ask  for  the  privilege  of  certification."  The  organization  is  an  efibrt  to 
perfect  uniformity  in  accepting  secondary  school  certificates,  and  differs  in  its  purpose 
from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  that  the  one  aims  at  uniformity  in 
the  accrediting  plan,  the  other  at  uniformity  by  means  of  examinations.  The  colleges 
which  hold  membership  in  the  board  are: 


New  York,  New  York 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Stanford  University, 
California 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Berkeley,  California 


University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Kansas 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Vassar  College 
Wellesley  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Western    Reserve    Uni- 
versity 


Chicago,  Illinois 

Urbana 

Lawrence 

Ann  Arbor 

Minneapolis 

Columbia 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Amherst  College 
Boston  University 
Bowdoin  College 
Brown  University 
Dartmouth  College 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
Smith  College 


Amherst,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Tufts  College 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Vermont 
Wellesley  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Williams  College 


Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Orono,  Me. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


In  the  west  and  south,  through  the  leadership  of  the  state  universities,  headway  has 
been  gained  both  toward  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  work  by  the  colleges.  The  accrediting  system,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  is  in  force  in  the  colleges  out- 
side of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Maryland.  The  greater 
number  of  state  universities  engage  a  professor  in  the  department  of  education  who 
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devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state ;  he  visits  the  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  assists  in  bettering  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  chief  difficulties  in  the  progress  toward  uniformity  lie  in  administration.  In 
some  instances  the  trouble  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  is  ill  based  with 
reference  to  the  secondary  schools.  The  colleges  in  the  last  analysis  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  secondary  schools,  a  principle  emphasized  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
They  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  high  grade  secondary  schools,  and 
then,  if  need  be,  increase  or  lower  their  standard  in  cooperation  with  these  schools. 
A  second  difficulty  rises  out  of  the  desire  for  numbers.  The  temptation  to  laxity  in 
administration  is  especially  strong  in  institutions  dependent  upon  tuition  fees  of  stu- 
dents. The  devices  for  the  admission  of  students  deficient  in  preparation  I  shall  treat 
of  in  other  pages  of  this  report.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress  will  gradu- 
ally adjust  themselves;  and  as  the  colleges  and  universities  realize  that  the  path  of 
greatest  usefulness  lies  in  cooperation,  they  will  agree  upon  the  amount  of  work  which 
the  schools  can  adequately  do  and  which,  therefore,  the  colleges  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Having  fixed  upon  reasonable  requirements  they  will  then  enforce  them  with- 
out evasion.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  at  least  a  few  colleges  may  seek 
the  unusual  honor  of  a  diminished  student  roll  for  the  sake  of  such  educational  con- 
sistency and  efficiency.  The  Foundation  hopes  to  publish  such  a  roll  of  honor. 
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The  progress  toward  uniformity  ih  college  requirements  for  admission  has  been  so 
far  successful  that  practically  all  colleges  and  universities  of  adequate  financial  re- 
sources have  either  adopted  a  minimum  standard  resting  upon  the  four-year  high 
school,  or  are  making  toward  it  as  rapidly  as  local  and  institutional  conditions  will 
permit.  Meanwhile,  the  existence  of  irregularities  in  the  admission  of  conditioned  and 
of  special  students  must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  that  tends  to  make  the  unifor- 
mity nominal,  rather  than  actual.  I  venture  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  varying 
treatment  of  an  educational  standard  already  agreed  upon  and  announced. 

Admission  with  conditions  is  intended,  in  theory  at  least,  to  render  unnecessary 
the  loss  of  a  year  to  students  who  fail  by  a  small  margin  to  fulfil  the  regular  re- 
quirements for  admission.  Such  practice  a  generation  ago  had  far  more  justification 
than  at  the  present  time.  When  high  schools  were  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
courses  in  them  meagre,  the  colleges  supplemented  the  work  in  these  schools  and 
permitted  students  to  enter  courses  for  which  they  had  not  opportunity  for  com- 
plete preparation.  There  was  no  idea  of  competition  between  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  students;  and  under  such  conditions  no  one  would  doubt  the  value  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  a  college  faculty  in  admitting  deficient  students.  But  since 
that  time  the  development  of  secondary  schools  has  radically  changed  the  relations 
between  colleges  and  schools.  A  concession  designed  for  narrow  application  has  been 
so  widely  extended  in  practice  that  a  large  part  of  the  incoming  class  of  a  college  is 
frequently  conditioned;  and  leniency,  theoretically  justifiable  if  involving  one  or  two 
slight  conditions,  has  developed  into  indiscriminate  charity.  Such  practice  tends  to 
defeat  a  real  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  subjoined  tables  are  given  data  concerning  one  hundred  and  three  colleges 
and  universities,  the  list  being  composed  of  the  accepted  institutions  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  of  the  state  universities.  In  this  group  we  have  an  apparent  approval  of  a 
college  standard  based  upon  a  secondary  school  system ;  the  entrance  requirements, 
as  stated,  form  an  excellent  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  point  at  which  college  edu- 
cation should  begin;  college  work  is  differentiated  from  high-school  work.  But  this 
uniformity  disappears  when  a  large  part  of  the  student  body  may  gain  admission, 
not  by  meeting  the  stated  requirements,  but  on  terms  which  vary  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another.  At  Amherst,  for  example,  application  for  conditional  admission  is 
"considered  on  its  merits;"  at  Cornell  the  decision  rests  with  the  faculty  concerned; 
at  Johns  Hopkins  with  a  committee;  Drake  University  waives  two  units;  Marietta 
College  concedes  three  units;  Trinity  College  four;  and  the  catalogues  of  New  York 
University,  Hobart,  Lehigh,  Princeton,  Smith,  Pennsylvania,  Vassar,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  others,  give  no  information  as  to  how  the  matter  is  handled. 

All  of  the  colleges  in  the  list  state  definitely  the  requirements  for  regular  admission, 
and  when  no  reference  is  made  to  a  provision  for  conditioned  students  there  may  be 
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some  implication  that  no  such  provision  exists.  But  the  fact  is  that  practically  all  of 
the  institutions  in  the  group  accept  conditioned  students,  and  the  omission  is  not 
serious  or  misleading.  The  objection  has  been  made  to  a  full  statement  of  the  re- 
quirements in  the  catalogue  that  this  would  tend  to  endanger  a  thoroughly  honest 
stand  in  the  admission  of  students;  that  it  is  wiser  to  admit  a  bright,  strong,  stu- 
dent with  two  or  three  conditions  than  to  admit  another  who  may  have  only  one 
condition,  but  who  is  reported  as  slow,  or  careless,  or  not  physically  strong;  and  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  formulate  regulations  which  will  indi- 
cate definitely  the  working  of  a  wise  and  flexible  discretion  of  a  faculty. 

These  objections  are  not  without  force  and  probably  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
so  many  instances  no  reference  is  made  to  the  provision.  But  in  my  judgment  the 
time  has  come  when  the  entire  question  should  be  reconsidered  by  college  authori- 
ties with  a  view  to  their  best  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  secondary  schools.  A 
few  instances  of  the  results  of  the  present  practice  may  be  helpful. 

At  Harvard  a  point  is  equivalent  to  about  .6  of  a  unit ;  26  points,  or  16  units, 
make  up  the  full  quota  of  requirements  for  admission.  Of  the  607  freshmen  admitted 
in  the  fall  of  1907,  fifty-eight  per  cent  presented  less  than  these  26  points  or  16  units. 
In  some  cases  less  than  19  points  or  10.8  units  were  presented.  The  conditions  were  not 
restricted  to  any  one  subject,  or  to  any  particular  group  of  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  107  members  of  the  class  presented  more  than  the  required  26  points. 

Out  of  697  students  admitted  directly  from  the  secondary  schools  into  the  freshman 
class  at  Yale  University  this  year,  391  were  conditioned.  In  other  words,  57  per  cent 
of  the  incoming  class  at  Yale  did  not  meet  the  stated  requirements  of  14.5  units. 
At  Columbia,  145  men  were  admitted  by  examination  into  the  college  of  the  univer- 
sity. Seventy  of  these  145  freshmen  met  fully  the  requirements  of  14.5  units.  Of  the 
75  freshmen  who  did  not  present  the  full  standard  the  deficiencies  ranged  from  half  a 
unit  to  7  units.  Nineteen  men  were  deficient  in  four  units  or  more,  that  is,  in  at  least 
one  full  year's  work.  In  addition  to  this,  ten  boys,  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  succeeded  in  passing  in  the  examinations  only  3.5  to  8.5  units  were  admitted  as 
"non-matriculated  students."  Similai'ly  at  Amherst,  49  out  of  165  were  admitted  with 
conditions.  Twelve  of  the  49  students  were  deficient  3  or  more  units.  At  the  University 
of  Illinois,  218  students  were  conditioned  out  of  a  total  of  482;  at  Wellesley,  88  out  of 
383;  at  Cornell,  153  out  of  862;  at  Princeton,  201  out  of  360;  and  36  out  of  41  students 
admitted  into  the  college  of  New  York  University  wei*e  deficient.  In  the  above  instances 
students  admitted  from  other  colleges  and  those  admitted  as  special  students  are  not 
taken  into  consideration.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  number  of  conditioned  students  includes  those  whose  academic  work,  while  not 
satisfying  in  full  the  prescribed  entrance  requirements,  provides  surplus  entrance  credit 
in  other  subjects.  Such  students  are,  of  course,  only  technically  deficient. 

These  figures,  while  they  represent  the  practice  at  each  institution  named,  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  practice  at  institutions  which 
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admit  by  examination  only  with  institutions  which  accept  certificates  for  admission. 
Thus,  at  Columbia  students  are  admitted  only  upon  examination.  The  great  propor- 
tion of  students  who  are  conditioned  at  Columbia  have  studied  the  various  subjects. 
At  New  York  University,  on  the  other  hand,  students  are  admitted  with  certifi- 
cates. Under  this  plan  when  a  student  is  conditioned  it  means,  generally,  that  he 
has  not  studied  at  all  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  deficient.  There  is  evidently  less 
justification  for  a  conditioned  enrolment  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  In 
the  middle  west  the  universities  have  made  much  effort  to  perfect  the  certificate  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  first-class  institutions  adopting  this  system,  the  admission  of  con- 
ditioned students  tends  to  disappear.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Oberlin  Col- 
lege are  types  of  this  kind. 

The  data  given,  however,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  there  is  a  wide 
margin  between  the  announced  standards  of  entrance  and  the  actual  bases  of  ad- 
mission. In  this  twilight  zone  of  irresponsibility  there  is  a  ftdl  field  for  the  exercise 
not  only  of  wise  discretion,  but  also  of  indiscriminate  excuse  for  unfaithful  work, 
and  above  all  an  opportunity  for  the  sharp-witted  boy  to  play  the  college  against 
the  high  school  at  the  expense  of  both.  Many  of  the  boys  admitted  with  heavy  con- 
ditions even  in  the  stronger  institutions  come  from  first-class  high  schools  and  aca- 
demies, to  which  they  should  have  been  returned  until  they  were  ready  for  college. 
Some  who  were  not  able  to  make  creditable  marks  in  high  schools  sought  and  ob- 
tained entrance  to  college  after  a  half-completed  course.  In  one  case  a  candidate  for 
admission  as  a  special  student  frankly  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  application  the  fact 
that  he  had  failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  The  sympathetic  committee 
was  unable  to  turn  away  from  so  ingenuous  a  plea.  He  was  admitted. 

The  tables  on  pages  114!-133  indicate  the  variations  in  regard  to  the  time  in 
which  deficiencies  must  be  removed.  In  many  cases  the  catalogue  is  silent  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  At  Tulane  three  years  are  allowed  for  the  removal  of  entrance 
conditions;  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  two  years;  and  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  one  year.  At  the  University  of  Alabama  the  deficiencies  must  be  removed 
within  a  "reasonable  time;"  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  they  must  be  removed 
as  rapidly  as  the  "committee  may  think  best;"  and  at  Drake  University  they  must 
be  removed  "  at  once."  These  details  are  interesting  in  bringing  out  the  confusion 
and  the  varying  attempts  to  solve  a  difficult  problem. 

But  the  provisions  by  which  the  deficiencies  may  be  removed,  apart  from  the  ele- 
ment of  time,  are  of  more  serious  importance.  At  institutions  which  maintain  pre- 
paratory departments,  such  as  Oberlin  and  Iowa  College,  the  difficulty  is  easily  met; 
and  similarly  by  institutions  which  arrange  special  classes  in  preparatory  work.  But 
the  disadvantages  of  combining  college  work  and  high-school  work  are  too  numerous 
for  discussion  here,  and  as  colleges  grow  in  strength  they  tend  to  discontinue  all 
preparatory  classes. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have  attempted  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
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by  stated  examinations.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  objections  to  this  plan. 
First,  the  expense  of  a  competent  tutor  to  the  student;  second,  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  meagre  preparation  for  college  work,  and  a  twofold  schedule  in  the  col- 
lege and  in  the  secondary  school  is  apt  to  bring  discouragement  or  failm-e  to  a  stu- 
dent of  ability.  The  result  has  been  that  both  the  tutoring  and  the  examinations 
are  perfunctory. 

Harvard  University  has  adopted  a  plan  by  which  college  courses  may  be  "sacri- 
ficed" for  certain  courses  required  for  admission;  college  work  is  accepted  for  en- 
trance credit.  Thus,  a  boy  who  fails  in  the  examination  in  Virgil  may  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement by  passing  in  Latin  B  of  the  Harvard  curriculum.  In  this  case  Latin  B  is 
not  credited  to  the  boy  toward  his  degree.  At  the  University  of  Texas  two-thirds  of 
a  university  course  absolves  an  entrance  condition  of  one  unit. 

At  Columbia  an  airangement  somewhat  similar  to  the  Harvard  plan  prevails.  But 
if  the  student  makes  a  fairly  creditable  failure  in  the  entrance  examination,  he  need 
not  "sacrifice"  the  cognate  college  course  in  order  to  remove  the  condition.  Thus  if 
a  boy  fails  with  a  percentage  of  35  in  Virgil  and  is  able  to  pass  in  freshman  Latin 
with  a  grade  of  A,  B,  or  C,  he  satisfies  the  entrance  condition  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  credit  toward  his  college  degree.  Until  the  present  year  it  was  possible  for 
a  boy  to  remove  an  entrance  condition  in  this  manner,  although  he  had  never  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  examination. 

Obviously  the  adjustment  between  the  college  and  the  school  is  not  perfect,  but 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  college  does  not  improve  the  situation.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  lack  of  clearness  as  to  just  what  the  entrance  requirements  actually 
denote.  The  catalogue  statements  represent  them  as  indispensable.  "A  student  who 
wishes  to  enter college  must  pass"  such  and  such  examinations  for  ad- 
mission. It  is  not  stated  just  why  the  particular  requirements  are  set  up  as  thus 
fundamental,  but  one  of  two  theories  is  to  be  implied:  the  requirements  embody 
an  indispensable  tninimum  of  knowledge,  or  they  represent  an  indispensable  mini- 
mum of  training.  In  other  words,  an  ordinary  boy,  in  order  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  success  in  college,  must  either  know  the  ground  covered  by  the  requirements,  or 
he  must  at  least  have  had  the  mental  drill  to  be  obtained  through  the  mastery  of  the 
requirements. 

In  either  event,  the  college  is  illogical  when,  after  thus  setting  up  its  minimum, 
it  proceeds  freely  to  make  exceptions  to  it.  The  records  show  that  a  large  part  of 
the  incoming  class  has  conditions,  varying  from  one  to  five  or  six,  and  sometimes 
more.  In  the  face  of  such  administration,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  en- 
trance requirements  are  a  real  minimum;  they  are  at  best  an  ostensible  minimum, 
any  part  of  which  is  liable  in  most  colleges  to  temporary  suspension,  and  occasion- 
ally to  complete  abrogation. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaotic  situation,  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  decide  what  the  minimum  is  actually  meant  to  accomplish,  and  second,  what 
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it  must  embody  in  order  to  achieve  this  purpose.  So  much  being  clear  it  must  be 
enforced  as  the  sine  qua  non.  Such  a  minimum  would  not  be  by  itself  the  basis  of 
college  entrance,  but  an  inevitable  preliminary  thereto.  The  student  should  unques- 
tionably be  required  to  do  much  more  than  this  minimum  before  being  admitted.  In 
determining  the  content  and  extent  of  the  additional  studies,  an  entirely  new  set 
of  considerations  enters.  The  present  arrangement  fails  to  distinguish  the  general 
from  the  individual  factor.  In  consequence,  the  entire  situation  is  involved  in  con- 
fusion, the  one  sure  result  of  which  is  to  habituate  young  students  to  notions  of 
promotion,  despite  superficiality  and  failure,  now  in  this  subject,  now  in  that.  The 
knowledge  of  every  college  candidate  supplies  him  with  a  succession  of  instances  of 
admission  in  which  the  stated  stipulations  are  broken.  , 

The  special  student  is  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  This  provision  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  equity  proceeding,  designed  to  supply  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  to 
an  otherwise  rigid  system  of  entrance  examinations.  It  furnishes  a  way  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  mature  and  serious  persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  not 
pursued  the  regular  educational  routine  and  who,  through  extraordinary  effort,  have 
won  a  second  chance;  their  seriousness  of  purpose,  their  maturity  in  development, 
amply  compensate  a  technical  deficiency  in  entrance  units.  No  sensible  person  would 
propose  to  exclude  from  academic  privilege  the  student  who  relatively  late  in  life, 
and  after  a  sobering  experience,  thus  gains  access  to  collegiate  opportunities. 

An  analysis  of  the  special  student  enrolment,  however,  discloses  the  fact  that,  in- 
stead of  being  limited  to  the  use  just  indicated,  the  classification  in  question  has 
likewise  become  a  means  of  reducing  or  of  evading  entirely  the  entrance  require- 
ments. Unsuccessful  candidates  for  admission  urge,  and  the  college  agrees,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  entrance  examinations  does  injustice  to  certain  individuals  temperamentally 
unsuited  to  display  their  acquisitions  through  written  examinations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  at  times  happens — though  by  no  means  usually  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  alleged  to  have  occurred.  But  in  any  event  the  remedy  fails.  Further,  it  is  urged 
that  through  admission  as  special  students  college  advantages  may  be  extended  to 
those  who  have  had  no  access  to  adequate  secondary  schools.  Whatever  merit  this 
contention  may  once  have  had,  it  has  now  lost  most  of  its  force.  The  enrolment  of 
special  students  has  increased,  though  the  cogency  of  the  argument  has  steadily 
diminished. 

The  terms  in  which  college  catalogues  usually  handle  this  subject  are  so  vague 
that  one  is  prepared  to  encounter  great  laxity  and  inconsistency  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration. Harvard  requires  16  units  for  entrance;  but  it  admits  as  specials,  without 
examination,  students  who  are  fit  "to  pursue  the  particular  courses  they  elect."  Out 
of  2277  undergraduates,  there  are  231  specials.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  re- 
quires 15  units  for  entrance;  it  admits  with  8  units  those  "qusJified  by  age,  char- 
acter, attainments,  and  habits  of  study."  Out  of  165  undergraduates,  23  are  specials. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  requires  14.5  units  for  entrance;  but  it  admits  spe- 
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cials  on  certificates  covering  requirements  for  desired  courses  only.  Out  of  299  stu- 
dents in  liberal  arts,  35  entered  on  these  terms.  Adelphi  College  requires  14.5  units; 
but  it  admits  "specials"  of  mature  age  on  "satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,"  and 
in  consequence  it  has  52  unclassified  students  out  of  a  total  of  170. 

It  is  clear  that  vague  descriptions  such  as  I  have  quoted  will  not  bar  out  unfit, 
undeserving,  and  incompetent  applicants.  If  the  regular  procedure  is  in  danger  of 
being  suspended  in  behalf  of  candidates  who  allege  that  they  are  mature  and  quali- 
fied, quoting  the  local  clergyman  and  the  family  physician  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion, the  college  must  create  some  effective  machinery  for  intelligently  and  severely 
passing  on  such  applications.  A  faculty  committee,  which  for  administrative  pur- 
poses is  liable  to  reduce  itself  to  a  secretary,  acting  on  a  few  written  documents  sub- 
mitted by  the  candidate  himself,  cannot  avoid  or  effectively  check  abuse.  In  conse- 
quence, a  measure  designed  to  relieve  mature  workers  of  tests  no  longer  important 
to  them  has  become  a  back  door  for  the  admission  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
students  of  all  ages  and  types,  many  of  them  boys  of  average  freshman  age,  who  did 
not  realize  the  clumsiness  or  difficulty  of  admission  requirements  until  they  them- 
selves had  failed  to  meet  them. 

The  facts  recited  above  are  suggestive.  They  may  indicate  any  one  of  several  things. 
For  instance,  the  desire  for  numbers  being  keen,  lax  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
special  and  of  conditioned  students  may  mean  that  a  rigidly  enforced  entrance 
standard  would  threaten  seriously  to  cut  down  enrolment,  and  that  extraordinary 
measures  have  been  devised  to  offset  their  effect.  If  this  view  is  coiTect,  the  college 
has  embarked  upon  a  dangerous  course  which  threatens  its  sincerity  and  its  efficiency. 
Or  again,  the  facts  may  signify  that  there  is  no  very  close  connection  between  ful- 
filled requirements  and  college  performance;  in  which  case  it  is  held  wise  to  admit 
deficient  students  of  average  age,  or  older,  and  to  wipe  out  their  deficiencies  by  some 
other  method  than  through  the  entrance  machinery.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  time,  not 
to  make  exceptions  that  confuse  all  standards  and  demoralize  students,  but  seriously 
to  face  the  problem  of  organizing  preparatory  education  on  a  basis  that  is  really 
vital  and  indispensable,  and  of  devising  machinery  capable  of  enforcing  it.  It  is  bad 
pedagogical  procedure  to  tell  the  prospective  candidate  that  entrance  to  college  in- 
volves a  specific  previous  achievement,  and  then  to  familiarize  him  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  frequent  cases  in  which  he  learns  that  the  terms  have  been  partly  or  wholly 
waived.  The  ethical  and  scholarly  standards  would  be  higher  if  a  less  pretentious 
requirement  were  unflinchingly  enforced. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  will  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  accepted  institutions  in 
making  a  complete  exposition  of  the  status  of  conditioned  and  special  students  who 
are  admitted  in  1909.  In  the  following  data  the  requirements  for  admission  and  the 
student  enrolment  are  for  the  liberal  arts  departments  only,  unless  otherwise  specified. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND  OF 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND  OF 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 

INSTITUTION 

Minimum  number  of 

Units  required 

for 

admission 

2Ytw.c  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 

Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 

Amherst  College 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

14 

"Each  case  is  considered 
on  its  merits." 

Two  years 

Bates  College 
Lewiston,  Maine 

14 

No  information 

Beloit  College 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 

14.9 

13.91 

"  No  student  will  be  matriculated 
as  a  member  of  the  college  until 
he  has  completely  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  admission." 

BowDoiN  Collegr 
Brunswick,  Maine 

14 

No  information 

Carleton  College 
Northfleld,  Minnesota 

14 

12.5 

Sub-A-eshman  classes  and  exami- 
nations. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

14 

12 

One  year 

No  conditions  allowed  in  algebra 
and  plane  geometry. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 
Danville,  Kentucky 

14 

11 

"Can  be  made 
up  in  the  first 
two  years." 

Extra  studies  in  college 

Clark  University 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

14 

No  information 

Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Techno- 
logy, Potsdam,  New  York 

14.4 

11.4 

One  year 

Examinations 

Colorado  College 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

15 

No  information 

Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York 

14.5 

No  specific  information 

Mark  C,  B,  or  A  obtained  in  con- 
tinuation of  subject  at  end  of  first 
half  year,  or  else  formal  examina- 
tion. 

*Six  of  these  units  must  be  of  the  eight  units  in  required  subjects. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 

Minimum. 

requirements 

for 

admission 

Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 

Special 

StVr 

dents 

en- 
rolled 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
Under- 
gradu- 
ates 

Remarks 

11.5  units 

13 

508 

"  Special  students  shall  take  as  many  courses  as  are  taken  by 
required  students."  Must  take  regular  required  studies  the 
first  year;  after  that,  course  elective. 

Admitted  under  direction 
of  the  committee  on  regis- 
tration. 

2 

438 

Special  students  must  take  fifteen  hours  a  week  and  are  sub- 
ject to  same  regulations  as  to  attendance  and  examinations 
as  regular  students. 

No  such  classification 

0 

300 

"Students  in  special  courses  are  not  received." 

"Evidence  ...  of  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  ade- 
quate preparation." 

Persons  of  maturity 

23 

303 

14  units 

7 

289 

Special  students  "may  take  college  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Faculty." 

College  course 

12 

440* 

"  Special  students  as  a  rule  are  not  admitted.  .  .  .  College 
graduates  .  .  .  will  be  allowed  to  select  such  subjects  as  they 
are  prepared  to  take.  The  work  must  be  arranged  by  the 
committee  on  graduate  and  irregular  students." 

( 

"  Requisite  preliminary 
training      for    desired 
courses." 

"  Mature  persons  " 

14 

144 

Except  for  satisfactory  reasons  special  students  must  take 
fifteen  hours  a  week.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  to  attendance  and  examinations. 

No  information 

No  list 
of  stu- 
dents. 

Must  show,  by  examina- 
tion or  certificate,  suffi- 
cient   preparation     for 
courses  desired. 

1 

97' 

"  Special  students  .  . .  must  register  for  at  least  ten  semester 
hours,  but  are  not  allowed  without  permission  of  the  Faculty 
to  register  for  more  than  eighteen  hours  .  .  .  per  week." 

"Received  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  faculty." 

No  list 
of  stu- 
dents. 

Special  students  "  must  attend  the  examinations  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  recitations  of  their  classes,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  other  students." 

14.5  units 

18  years 

56=" 

607» 

Applications  from  men  of  maturity  are  considered  on  their 
own  merits. 

*  Total  registration  in  institution;  no  college  of  liberal  arts.  ^  Columbia  College  only. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND     OF 


II 
II 

Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 

INSTITUTION 

Minimum  number  of 

Units  required 

for 

admission 

Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 

Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

15 

Decided  by  faculty  con- 
cerned. 

One  year 

Must  "  take  necessary  instruction 
outside  the  university." 

Dalhodsie  College  and  Universitt 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

No  information 

Dartmouth  College 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

14.5 

No  information 

Dickinson  College 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

14 

No  specific  information 

"Special"  students   until  condi- 
tions are  removed.  Thirteen  in  cat- 
alogue, all  in  list  of  ft-eshmen. 

Drake  University 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

15 

13 

" At  once " 

Must  make  up  required  prepara- 
tory work  "  without  receiving  col- 
lege credit  therefor." 

Drubt  College 
Springfield,  Missouri 

15 

12* 

"Classical   students   deficient  in 
Greek  can  remove  their  deficiency 
by  taking  elementary   Greek  in 
the  college." 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana 
Franklin,  Indiana 

14 

Each  case  decided  by  fa- 
culty committee  on   ad- 
justments. 

"Opportunity  will  be  given"  de- 
ficient students  to  "receive  ade- 
quate instruction  in  those  branch- 
es in  which  they  may  be  lacking 
in  preparation." 

George  Washington  University 
Washingrton,  D.  C. 

14.5 

No  information 

Hamilton  College 
Clinton,  New  York 

14 

No  specific  information 

One  term ;  oth- 
erwise       each 
condition  coun- 
ted  a    "three- 
hour         delin- 
quency." 

"  College  reserves  the  right  to  ad- 
mit with  conditions . . .  and  it  will 
reduce   conditioning   to   a   mini- 
mum." Made  up  under  programs 
of  study  directed  by  depts.  con- 
cerned. 

Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

16 

"  Vary  with  individual 
records." 

One  year 

Extra  college  work,  or  examina- 
tions. In  hands  of  committee  on 
admissions. 

HoBART  College 
Geneva,  New  York 

14.4 

No  information 

*  Condition  in  Greek  for  classical  students  the  only  information  in  catalogue. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS  (Continued) 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

admission 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 

StVr 

dents 

en- 
rolled 


Total 
num- 
ber  of 
Under- 
gradvr- 
ates 


Remarks 


"  Ability  to  do  creditably 
special  work." 


23  years 


20 


791 


Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  examinations  and  number  of  hours  as  students  in 
the  other  courses." 


Evidence  of  satisfactory 
course  of  school  instruc- 
tion. 


19  years 


32 


220 


"  SatisfBMitory  credentials 
and  testimonials." 


"  Qualified  by  age, 
character,  practi- 
cal experience,  and 
habits  of  study." 


1102 


Special  students  "  do  specialized  work  of  an  advanced  char- 
acter." 


Full  preiJaration  required 
in  English  and  one  other 
subject. 


22 


296 


"  Subject  to  same  regulations  as  regrolar  students.' 


Must  take  examinations 
prerequisite  to  desired 
courses. 


21  years 


No  list 
of  stu- 
dents. 


Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  to  at- 
tendance, examination,  amount  of  work,  etc.,  as  regular  stu- 
dents. 


Ten  units  or  "mature 
judgment  and  experi- 
ence." 


41 


137 


"Special  students  are  subject  to  all  regulations  of  the  col- 
lege and  are  received  conditionally." 


No  information 


15 


222 


"  Familiarity"  with  the 
studies  i)reliminary  to 
those  desired. 


"Suitable  age  and 
attainments." 


72 


205 


"As  far  ahead  of  our  en- 
trance requirements  in 
some  subjects  as  he  is 
behind  in  others." 


Men  adequately 
. .  .  prepared  ...  to 
undertake  maturer 


185 


Special  students  "must  elect  not  less  than  fifteen  hours 
week." 


"  Fitness  to  pursue  the  par- 
ticular courses  they  elect." 


231 


2277 


Subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  college. 


High  school  diploma  a- 
mounting  to  12.5  units,  3 
of  which  must  be  English. 


15 


103 


Special  students  must  take  at  least  twelve  hours  a  week,  in- 
cluding freshman  English,  and  such  other  courses  as  they 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  select. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND  OF 


INSTITUTION 


«  5 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 


Minimum  number  of 

Units  required 

for 

admission 


Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 


Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 


Iowa  College 
Grinnell,  Iowa 


14 


12 


Two  years 


Academy 


Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


15 


At  discretion  of  commit- 
tee on  admissions. 


Knox  College 
Galesburg,  Illinois 


14 


12.5^ 


Two  years ; 
sooner  if  pos- 
sible. 


Academy  or  college 


Lawrence  Universitt 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 


14 


No  information 


Lkhioh  University 
South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 


14.5 


No  information 


Leland  Stanford  Jonior  University 
Stanford  University,  California 


15 


No  specific  information 


"After  matriculation  additional 
entrance  units  may  be  oflTered 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  entrance  deficiencies." 


McGiLL  University 
Montreal,  Quebec 


No  specific  information* 


One  year 


Fourteen  conditioned  students. 
Special  classes^  and  subsequent 
matriculation  examinations. 


Marietta  College 
Marietta,  Ohio 


15 


12 


Three  years 


Academy  and  summer  school. 
With  only  12  units  "  it  will  or- 
dinarily be  best  to  take  another 
year  of  preparation." 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


14 


"Failing  in  one  or  two  ex- 
amination subjects." 


One  half  year 


Examinations 


MiDDLEBURY  College 
Middlebury,  Vermont 


14 


No  specific  information 


One  year 


Mount  Holyoke  College 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


14 


No  specific  information 


Candidates  will  not  be  admitted 
if  heavily  conditioned  in  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  Mathema- 
tics, Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, English." 


'  Must  include  8  units  in  English,  in  a  foreign  language,  and  in  mathematics. 

'  Conditioned  upon  failure  to  pass  "in  small  part  of  whole  examination"  if  general  standing  is  sufficiently  high. 

*  Required  for  those  conditioned  in  a  language. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS  (Continued) 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

admission 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 

StUr 

dents 

en- 
rolled 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
Under- 
gradu- 
ates 


Remarks 


463 


No  proTision  in  catalogue  for  special  students. 


8  units 


"  Qualified  by  age, 
character,  attain- 
ments, and  habits 
of  study." 


23 


165 


"Admitted  to  a  limited  number  of  undergraduate  courses.' 


Certificate  of  high  school 
work  equivalent  to  en- 
trance requirements. 


37 


277 


"Persons  of  serious  purpose  and  of  mature  years"  may  be- 
come special  students  without  meeting  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. Subject  to  same  regulations  as  to  examinations, 
etc.,  as  regular  students. 


Qualification  to  pursue 
subject  desired. 


18 


341 


No  information 


0* 


29 


Five  units  for  those  under 
25  years  of  age,  not  gra- 
duates of  approved  high 
schools. 


21  years 


99^ 


1513« 


No  women  are  admitted  as  special  students. 


Persons  under  18  years  of 
age  must  present  certifi- 
cates of  a  satisfactory 
school  course. 


18  years 


116' 


382' 


No  specific  information 


125 


Satisfactory  evidence,  by 
examination  or  otherwise, 
of  qualification  to  pursue 
desired  subjects. 


17  years 


508»'» 


1410^" 


Teachers  and  persons  of  mature  age  engaged  in  technical  pur- 
suits are  admitted  with  entrance  exammations.  They  must 
attend  same  exercises  and  examinations  as  regular  students. 


No  provision  in  catalogue 
for  special  students. 


203 


14  units 


705 


"Students  over  21  years  of  age  who  have  taught  at  least  three 
years. . .  may  elect  any  courses  offered,"  provided  that  they 
have  prerequisite  preparation  for  the  courses  concerned. 


*  Six  special  students  in  engineering  courses  out  of  total  enrolment  of  644.    '  Special  students  in  all  undergraduate  departments. 
•Total  number  undergraduates.  '  McGill  College  only.  *"  Alargepartofthespecialstudentsbecomeregular." 

•  "Partial  students;"  no  special  students.  ^^ Total  registration  in  institution ;  no  college  of  liberal  arts. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND  OF 


INSTITUTION 


J)  s 
'-•8 

«  e 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 


Minimum  number  of 

Units  required 

for 

admission 


Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 


Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 


New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 


16.5 


No  specific  information 


"  Entrance  conditions  shall  be  re- 
garded as  deficiencies  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  term  of  the 
freshman  year." 


Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


14 


13 


Two  years;  one 
year  if  possible. 


Academy  and  summer  session 


Polytechnic  Institdte 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


14.5 


11.5 


Princeton  University 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


15.8 


No  specific  information 


Examinations  in  December,  and 
also  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions in  June  and  September. 


Radcliffe  College 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


16 


Same  requirements  for  admission 
as  Harvard  College. 


Randolfh-Macon  Woman's  College 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


14.5 


10.5 


Two  years 


RiPON  College 
Ripon,  Wisconsin 


14 


No  specific  information 


Special  classes 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
Terra  Haute,  Indiana 


15 


No  information 


Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


14.5 


No  information 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


14 


At  discretion  of  committee 
on  entrance  examinations. 


One  year 


Trinity  College 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


14 


10 


Two  years 


Ten  units  the  minimum;  each  case 
is  decided  on  its  own  merits.  No  in- 
formation as  to  removal  of  con- 
ditions. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS  (Continued) 


Regnilations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

admission 


Restrictions  in 
regard  to  Age 


Special 
Stu- 
dents 
erv- 
rolled 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
Under- 
gradu- 
ates 


Remarks 


No  specific  information 


126 


"Equivalent  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to 
freshman  class." 


72 


801 


||Under  the  same  regulations  as  other  students." 
"Academy  specials"  are  a  third  class  not  meeting  the  en- 
trance requirements,  but  piermitted  to  take  certain  college 
courses  which  they  are  fitted  to  pursue. 


Evidence  of  preparation 
for  special  courses  and 
"general  training." 


184 


Regular  entrance  exam- 
inations up)on  subjects 
prerequisite  to  desired 
courses. 


11 


658 


Time  must  be  fully  employed;  subject  to  same  regulations, 
discipline,  and  examinations  as  regular  students. 


"Smaller  number  of  units 
than  are  called  for  in  the 
full  requirements." 


78 


362 


Persons  "of  mature  age"  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. All  special  students  admitted  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
academic  board,"  and  all  must  take  four  courses  of  study. 


10.5  units 


18  years 


Not  septa- 
rated  from 
candidates 
for  degrees. 


383 


Special  students  must  take  at  least  nine  hours  a  week  in 
departments  of  history,  languages,  science,  mathematics, 
or  philosophy.  Teachers,  etc.,  over  20  years  of  age,  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared,  without 
passing  entrance  examinations. 


"Evidence  of  ability" 


202 


Graduates  with  bachelor's 
degrees  from  institutions 
of  recogrnized  standing. 


229* 


No  such  classification 


1473 


No  such  classification 


429* 


10  units 


205 


Special  students  must  take  at  least  twelve  hours  a  week. 
"Special  non-matriculated  students"  are  men  of  mature  age 
who  take  courses  as  non-resident  students.  Nine  of  these. 


*  Total  registration  in  institution ;  no  college  of  liberal  arts. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND  OF 


II 

Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 

INSTITUTION 

Minimum  number  of 
Units  required 

admtssum. 

TYrne  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 

Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

rcTnarks 

Tufts  College 
Tuftfi  College,  Massachusetts 

14.6 

No  information 

ToLANE  University  of  Lodisiama 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

14.4 

11.4 

Three  years 

Entrance  examinations  within  one 
year  or  elementary  courses  in  uni- 
versity. 

Union  College 
Schenectady,  New  York 

14.3 

No  specific  information 

If   deficiencies 
are  not  remov- 
ed in  first  year, 
the  student  is 
classed  as  "ir- 
regular." 

Stated  examinations 

UKIVEH8ITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

15 

IS 

One  year 

"Examination  at  a  regular  en- 
trance examination." 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

14.5 

No  information 

University  of  Pittsbcrgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

15 

No  specific  information 

Two  years 

Conditions  must  not  be  heavy 
enough  to  hinder  progress. 

Universfty  of  Rochester 
Rochester,  New  York 

14 

No  specific  information 

"Time   speci- 
fied by  the  ex- 
aminers ;   not 
more  than  one 
year." 

"  Faculty  may . . .  require  that  the 
deficiencies  be  made  up  under  a 
specified  tutor." 

Untversity  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont 

14.5 

No  specific  information 

Examinations  in  June  and  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Vassar  College 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

14.5 

No  information 

Wabash  College 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana 

14 

12 

One  year 

College  courses 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Washington,  Pennsylvania 

14 

Condition  not  allowed  in 
more  than  one  language. 

Such  time  as 
the    faculty 
will  allow. 

Special  class  for  condition  in  a  lan- 
guage or  in  physics.  "Other  defi- 
ciencies . . .  may  be  made  up  pri- 
vately." 

I 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS  (Continued) 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

admission 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 
Sttt- 
dents 

eVf 
roUed 


Total 

TlMMl- 

ber  of 

Under- 

gradur- 

ates 


Remarks 


"Ability  to  pursue  the 
work." 


32 


o/)Q     Special  students  must  make  up  a  "plan  of  study . . .  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  major  instructor." 


No  specific  information^ 


20  years 


36 


107 


"Irregular  students"  are  a  third  class,  entering  by  examina- 
tion or  certificate,  taking  elective  courses  not  leading  to  a 
degree.  These  are  admitted  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  fa- 
culty or  dean. 


263 


"Irregular  students"  are  those  so  deficient  that  they  are 
dropped  from  their  class ;  they  have  no  college  privileges. 


"Documentary  evidence 
. . .  of  their  ability  to  carry 
on"  the  desired  courses. 


20  years 


180 


511 


There  are  also  nine  "irregular"  students.  These  have  satis- 
fled  the  entrance  requirements,  but  elect  less  than  twelve 
hours  a  week. 


Certificate  covering  pre- 
scribed requirements  for 
desired  courses. 


35 


299 


"Sjjecial"  students  take  a  course  leading  to  a  certificate  of 
proficiency;  "partial"  students  pursue  "such  individual  sub- 
jects as  they  are  competent  to  take." 


Examinations  to  show 
qualifications  to  enter  de- 
sired subjects. 


21 


81 


Examination  or  certificate 
covering  14  units;  to  in- 
clude complete  entrance 
examination  in  desired 
subjects. 


54 


362 


"Suitable . . .  attainments' 


"Suitable  age' 


10 


117 


"Entitled  to  the  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  regulations 
of  the  university." 


14.5  units 


989 


"Teachers  who  present  satisfactory  testimonials  in  regard  to 
their  success  in  teaching  and  their  proficiency  as  students 
may  be  received  without  examinations." 


Examination  in  English 
composition,  or  "to  take 
this  course  as  a  part  of 
their  work." 


40 


342 


No  special  students  beyond  sophomore  year  who  have  not 
passed  entrance  examinations. 


Examinations  for  special 
subjects. 


41 


259 


Must  take  fifteen  hours  a  week. 


^  Special  students  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean,  be  required  to  "stand  the  entrance  examination  in  English.' 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED  AND  OF 


INSTITUTION 


S-2 


1-2 
^1 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 


Minimum  number  of 

Units  required 

for 

admission 


Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
mu^t  be  re- 
moved 


Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 


Washington  University 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


14.5 


12.5 


"  Subsequently 
as  may  be  ar- 
ranged." 


Extra  courses  in  freshman  year. 


Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts 


14.5 


Cannot  be  conditioned  in 
two,  or  heavily  in  one,  of 
following  subjects:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Gierman, 
mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics. 


Wells  College 
Aurora,  New  York 


14.5 


No  information 


Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


15 


No  information 


Two  years 


Williams  College 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 


14.5 


No  information 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


14 


No  information 


Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


14.5 


No  information 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS  (Continded) 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 
requirements 

admiaaion 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 
Stu- 
dents 

en- 
rolled 


Total 
num^ 
ber  of 
Under- 
gradu- 
ates 


Remarks 


(a)  Certificate  or  examina- 
tion to   show  preparation 
for  desired  courses. 
(6)   Graduation   from    ac 
credited  secondary  school. 


(a)  20  years 

(b)  Under  20  years 


42 


325 


Must  satisfy  requirements 
of  departments  they  wish 
to  enter. 


"Persons  of  ex- 
perience and  suc- 
cess in  teaching." 


1184 


Persons  of  less  maturity  must  meet  the  regular  entrance  re- 
quirements, or  their  equivalents,  and  "satisfy  such  addi- 
tional requirements  as  are  prescribed  by  the  departments 
they  wish  to  enter." 


Satisfactory  evidence  of 
success  in  their  profes- 
sion. 


Teachers 


169 


"Other  special  students  are  not  received. 


Entrance  requirements  or 
equivalent. 


141 


2771 


Admitted  to  "only  those  courses  for  which  their  previous 
training  has  fitted  them." 


10  units 


20 


472 


"Partial"  students  are  expected  to  make  up,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, the  necessary  work  to  gain  admission  to  regular 
course. 


No  information 


445* 


No  information  for  Yale 
College. 


1315 


1  Adelbert  College  only.  *  Total  registration  in  institution ;  no  college  of  liberal  arts. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED 


INSTITUTION 


£•3 


^1 


Reflations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 


Minimum  number  of 

Units  required 

for 

admission 


Tim^  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 


Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 


Unitersitt  of  Alabama 
University,  Alabama 


10.5 


No  specific  infonnation 


"Reasonable 
time" 


Private  instruction 


University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 


15 


No  information 


Universitt  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  Arkansas 


9.6 


7.5 


"Allowed  to  make  ap  his  defi- 
ciencies." 


University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


15 


No  specific  information 


"Rank  of  second  (rrade"  in  con- 
tinuation of  conditioned  subject 
may  remove  the  condition. 
Entrance  examinations  in  August 
and  January. 


University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 


15 


13 


Uniyerstty  of  the  State  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 


9.9 


No  information 


University  of  Georoia 
Athens,  Geor);ia 


11.8 


8.8 


Two  years 


Private  study  or  additional  work 
at  the  university. 


University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 


15 


13 


Two  years 


State  preparatory  school 


University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


15 


No  information 


Indiana  University 
Bloominirton,  Indiana 


15 


13 


Three  years 


Work  in  course 


AND  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 


ReRulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

admission 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 

StVr 

dents 
en- 
rolled 


Total 
numr 
her  of 
Under- 
gradur 
ates 


Remarks 


Entrance  examinations  in 
English,  mathematics,  and 
one  other  subject.  About  6 
units. 


"Mature  age' 


15 


264 


"Suflttcient  preparation" 


"Mature  age" 


18 


64 


Completion  of  all  studies 
below  freshman  class  if  un- 
der 21  years  of  age. 


21  years 


35 


558 


Subject  to  same  regulations  and  to  same  examinations  as 
regular  students. 


Fifteen  units  in  any  prepa- 
ratory subjects;  or  exami- 
nations for  courses  desired. 


21  years 


141 


1247 


"Students  at  large"  take  such  work  as  they  are  prepared 

for,  having  full-time  programs. 

"Special  students"  take  partial  courses. 

"Limited  students"  take  less  work  than  regular  students. 


"Qualified  to  do  special 
work." 


21  years 


32 


532 


Qualification  to  pursue 
studies  desired. 


69» 


"  No  student  shall  take  less  than  15  hours  a  week.' 


No  specific  information 


19  years 


31 


156 


Satisfactory  evidence  of 
ability  to  do  the  work. 


21  years 


11 


243 


"Substantially  prepared 
for  work  of  college  grade 
in  their  chosen  fields." 


21  years 


54 


760 


May  not  enroll  for  more  than  two  years  except  by  special 
permission. 


Special  examinations,  in- 
cluding English  composi- 
tion. 


21  years 


Not 
listed 


1689 


*  Special  students  in  all  undergraduate  departments.  '  Total  number  undergraduates. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED 


Is 

Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 

INSTITUTION 

Minimum  number  of 
Units  required 

admisston 

Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 

Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

15 

13.5 

One  year 

University,  accredited  prepara- 
tory schools,  or  college  tutors. 
If  conditions  exceed  1.5   units 
students  are  "unclassified"  until 
deficiencies  are  made  up. 

Univeksity  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

15 

12 
With  restrictions  as  to  dis- 
tributions of  conditions. 

One  year 

Extra  work  in  the  university. 

State  University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

18.5 

No  information 

Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

9.1 

6.1 

Stated  examinations 

University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine 

14 

No  information 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

15 

"At  discretion  of  the  fa- 
culty." 

One  year 

Regular  admission  examinations. 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

14 

12.5 

One  year 

University  of  Mississippi 
University,  Mississippi 

11 

9 

"Later" 

Extra  courses  in  the  university. 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri 

15 

13 

One  year 

Arranged  by  committee  on  en- 
trance. 

University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana 

15 

No  information 

University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

14 

11 

AND  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  (Continued) 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum. 

requirements 

for 

admission 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 
Stu^ 
dents 
en- 
rolled 


Total 
numr 
her  of 
Under- 
gradu- 
ates 


Bem^rks 


Fifteen  units  if  under  21 
years  of  age. 


21  years 


192 


948 


Satisfactory  evidence  of 
proper  preparation." 


"Mature  years" 


123 


899 


"Ability  to  do  proposed 
work." 


21  years 


17 


494 


Special  fitness  for  courses 
desired. 


18  years 


48 


442 


Examination  in  particular 
desired  subjects. 


"Unusual  maturity 
and  previous  ad- 
vancement in  par 
ticular  subjects." 


56 


549 


Examination  in  rudiments 
of  English  grammar. 


21  years 


58 


1660 


14imits 
Exceptions  only  upon  vote 
of  the  faculty. 


84 


1344 


Must  take  same  number  of  hours  as  regular  students. 


No  information 


61 


339* 


Special  examinations 


21  years 


48 


877 


A  third  class,  "Hearers,"  have  no  requirements  for  admission 
and  do  not  have  to  take  examinations  in  course,  as  do  regu- 
lar and  special  students. 


No  information 


181 


No  specific  information 


"Suitable  age  " 


191 


1050 


Students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  the  School  of 
Music,  and  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  may  also  be  admitted 
as  "unclassified"  students. 


1  Special  students  in  all  undergraduate  departments.  '  Total  number  undergraduates. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED 


INSTITUTION 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 


Minimum  number 

of  Units  required 

for 

admission 


Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 


Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 


Univkrsity  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nevada 


12 


11 


One  year 


A  "limited"  fteshman  may  have  more 
than  1  unit  but  less  than  2.1  condition,  but 
must  make  up  half  his  deflciencies  in  the 
university  high  school.  A  "partial"  ffesh- 
man  may  have  more  than  2.2  units  con- 
ditions, but  must  register  in  the  univer- 
sity high  school  and  for  imrtial  work  as  a 
ft'eshman. 


Univeksity  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


15 


13 


Preparatory  school 


Univeesitt  of  North  CAKOinrA 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


15 


No  information 


University  of  North  Dakota 
University,  North  Dakota 


15 


No  specific  infor- 
mation 


One  year 


Model  school 


Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 


12 


No  information 


Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


15 


No  specific  infor- 
mation 


2  years 


(a)  Stated  examinations. 

(6)  Substitution  of  excess  work. 

(c)  Substitution  of  equivalent  work. 


Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio 


12 


10 


No  limit 


State  University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 


15 


12 


"As  rapidly  as 
the  enrolling 
committee  may 
think  best." 


(a)  College  courses. 

(6)  University  preparatory  school  for 

conditions  in  prescribed  subjects. 


University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 


14 


12 


One  year  if  pos- 
sible. 


AND  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  (Continued) 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

achnission 


Restrictioru  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 
Stu- 
dents 
en- 
rolled 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
Under- 
gradvr 
ates 


Remarks 


No  specific  information 


20  years 


23 


62 


Admitted  on  recommendation  of  the  professor  under  whom 
special  studies  are  to  be  taken. 


Qualification  to  pursue 
studies  desired. 


51 


15  units 


Not 
listed 


507 


22 


125 


Special  students  "freely  admitted;"  they  must  take  enough 
work  to  occupy  their  time. 


No  information 


40 


376 


Fifteen  units,  or  such 
credit  for  subjects  as  may 
be  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  classes  they 
wish  to  enter. 


21  years 


49 


630 


Twelve  units  if  under  20 
years  of  age;  otherwise 
'satisfactory  evidence  of 
fitness." 


20  years 


26 


306 


"Satisfactory  evidence" 
of  ability. 


21  years 


67* 


191 


(a)  14  units 
(6)"! 


Satisfactory  creden- 
tials and  testimonials." 


(a)Qualifledbyage, 
character,  etc. 
(b)    20    years,    or 
teachers. 


Not 
listed 


304 


*  Includes  conditioned  freshmen. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CONDITIONED 


INSTITUTION 


1^ 


Regulations  for  Admission  of  Conditioned  Students 


Minimum  number  of 
Units  required 

admission 


Time  in  which 
deficiencies 
must  be  re- 
moved 


Provisions  for  removal 

of  deficiencies 

and 

remarks 


Univbksity  of  Sooth  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 


"Majority"  of  require- 
ments 


"Such  proba- 
tion as  may 
seem  best  in 
each  individ- 
ual case." 


Extra  work  in  university  which 
the  "faculty  may  require." 


University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota 


14 


No  information 


Untversitt  of  Tennesskb 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


11.5 


8.5 


One  year 


University  of  Tsxas 
Austin,  Texas 


13.3 


10.3 

No  conditions  allowed  in 
English,  mathematics,  or 
history. 


"As  soon  as 
possible." 


Examinations  or  by  extra  work  in 
the  university,  two  thirds  of  a  uni- 
versity course  absolving  one  en- 
trance unit. 


University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario 


No  specific  information 


Two  years 


Univkesity  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


15 


13 


One  year 


University  preparatory  school 


University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 


11.5 


Conditions  must  not  be 
enough  to  "impair  integ- 
rity of  academic  work." 


One  year 


No  student  "will  be  conditioned 
except  upon  subjects  actually 
taught"  in  the  university. 


University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 


14 


No  information 


West  Virginia  University 
Morgantqwn,  West  Virginia 


12 


11 


One  year 


"No  student  shall  be  classified  be- 
yond the  freshman  class  until  all 
preparatory  conditions  are  re- 
moved." Method  of  removal  not 
given. 


Untversity  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


14 


No  information 


University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wyoming 


14.5 


No  information 


AND  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  (Continued) 


Reflations  for  Admission  of  Special  Students 


Minimum 

requirements 

for 

adm.ission 


Restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  Age 


Special 
Stu- 
dents 
en- 
rolled 


Total 
nuw/- 
her  of 
Under- 
gradu- 
ates 


Bemarks 


No  information 


34 


180 


"  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  fitness  to  pursue 
with  profit  the  studies 
selected." 


29 


151 


Work  "credited  upon  the  requirements  for  a  degree  only 
upon  action  of  the  faculty." 


No  specific  information 


21  years 


71 


348 


Select  courses  "under  the  direction  of  the  faculty." 


No  specific  information 


TwentY;one  years 
unless  'mature  for 
their  age  and  seri- 
ous-minded." 


60 


922 


"Sr)ecial  students"  take  less  than  four  courses;  "irregular" 
students  take  four  or  more  courses,  but  without  reference  to 
prescribed  work ;  they  are,  however,  classified  with  the  regu- 
lar students. 


"Must  satisfy  the  in- 
structor of  their  compe- 
tence to  undertake  the 
work." 


19  years 


137^ 


942^ 


"Satisfactory  evidence  of 
ability  to  pursue  the  de- 
sired studies  advanta- 
geously." 


112 


612 


"Sp)ecific  entrance  require- 
ments as  prescribed  for  the 
courses  elected  by  them." 


20  years 


Not 
listed 


325 


"Satisfactory  evidence," 
etc.  Credentials  as  to  pre- 
vious work  demanded. 


19  years 


99 


779 


"Students  will  not  be  admitted  from  accredited  schools  as 
special  students  unless  they  have  graduated,  or  have  not  been 
In  attendance  for  the  previous  year." 


"Their  own  statement,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  take 
the  work." 


21  years 
'as  a  rule' 


52 


207 


"Subject... to  the  usual  rules  relating  to  registration  and 
scholarship." 


Evidence  of  ability  to  do 
desired  work  advanta- 
geously. 


21  years 


78 


1535 


"Mature  years." 


29 


*  University  College  only. 


CLASS-ROOM  AND  LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION  BY  TEACHERS 

No  part  of  the  data  asked  for  by  the  Foundation  this  year  from  the  accepted  insti- 
tutions and  the  state  universities  caused  more  discussion  and  difficulty  than  the  re- 
quest for  the  exact  number  of  periods  per  week  taught  by  each  member  of  the  various 
instructing  staffs.  Seventy-seven  carefully  detailed  reports  were  made  to  the  Founda- 
tion. In  some  of  the  institutions  the  data  were  not  on  record  in  the  administrative 
office,  and  in  some  few  cases  where  they  were  obtainable  they  were  given  with  little 
care  and  had  to  be  disregarded.  The  information  cannot  be  taken  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  from  the  college  catalogue,  for,  while  the  catalogue  indicates  the  courses 
in  which  a  teacher's  work  lies,  it  does  not  indicate  the  exact  division  of  work  between 
several  teachers  in  one  course. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  many  instances  to  ask  heads  of  departments  to  make 
reports  concerning  the  exact  amount  of  teaching  given  by  each  member  of  their  re- 
spective departments.  When  the  information  came  from  the  professors  themselves  it 
was  usually  accompanied  by  explanations  which  cautioned  against  the  use  of  the  fig- 
ures as  indicative  of  the  actual  work  of  college  men.  For  example :  "  I  beg  to  point 
out  that  in  no  case  do  these  figures  fairly  represent  the  university  work  performed  by 
the  teachers  in  this  department,  for  no  account  whatever  is  taken  of  the  large  but  in- 
determinate number  of  hours  given  to  personal  consultation  with  students.  In  some 
instances  such  personal  consultation  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  work."  Again : 
"As  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  in  faculty  meetings,  the  term  hour  is  a 
very  uncertain  unit.  I  have  tried,  for  instance,  to  equalize  the  work  of  the  assistants; 

but  I  believe  that  Mr. 's  fifteen  hours  represent  more  than  Mr. 's  eighteen. 

In  my  own  case,  the  eighteen  hours  of  the  second  term  represent,  perhaps,  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  work  required  for  the  twenty-three  of  the  first." 

These  cautions  against  an  overvaluation  of  "mechanical  measure  of  hours'*  em- 
phasize, especially,  four  ideas :  Fiyst,  that  the  nature  of  the  teaching  itself  should  be 
considered,  that  the  preparation  for  the  class-room  is  as  significant  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  duty  as  are  the  recitations.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  more  time  is 
required  in  the  preparation  of  lectures  than  in  the  preparation  for  text-book  recita- 
tions such  as  occur  in  elementary  modem  language  classes.  Second,  the  number  of 
courses  which  an  instructor  offers  at  one  time  is  quite  as  essential  an  element  in  the 
consideration  as  the  number  of  periods  of  class-room  work.  More  time,  it  is  urged,  is 
required  to  offer  one  two-hour  course  and  one  three-hour  course  than  to  offer  one 
five-hour  course.  Third,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  that  are  "repeated"  each 
week  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  the  instructor 
offers  in  the  same  form  from  year  to  year.  Fourth,  the  reading  of  themes  and  papers 
and  consultation  with  students  are  time-consuming  duties  not  easily  estimated  in 
hours ;  and  of  many  teachers  time  is  also  required  in  administration. 

These  difficulties  arise  even  when  courses  are  considered  in  which  there  is  no  labo- 
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ratory  work.  The  introduction  of  laboratory  instruction  makes  the  problem  still  more 
complex.  On  pages  142  and  143  are  tables  giving  in  condensed  form  the  average  num- 
ber of  recitation  periods  given  by  professors,  assistant  professors  or  associate  profes- 
sors, and  instructors  for  the  seventy-seven  institutions  making  full  reports.  The  de- 
partments selected  for  these  tables  are  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  history,  and  philosophy.  These  departments  were  chosen  because  they  are 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  because  there  is  practically  no 
laboratory  work  in  connection  with  them. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  compilation  seems  necessary.  First,  all  marked  inegu- 
larities  have  been  excluded.  If  a  dean  of  a  college,  for  example,  is  also  a  professor 
and  his  time  largely  taken  up  by  his  duties  as  dean,  his  service  as  a  teacher  is  not 
included  in  the  average.  Such  a  man  is  primarily  an  executive  officer  rather  than  a 
teacher.  Second,  in  instances  where  there  is  more  than  one  professor,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, or  instructor,  in  a  department,  the  average  for  each  grade  is  given  for  that  de- 
partment. Adjunct  professors  and  associate  professors  have  been  counted  as  assistant 
professors.  At  the  bottom  of  each  division  of  the  table  is  given  the  average  number 
of  periods  of  instruction  for  each  department  under  consideration. 

One  interesting  generalization  warranted  by  the  folders  of  the  institutions  from 
which  these  tables  were  compiled,  is  that  in  each  institution  there  is  a  careful  bal- 
ancing of  work  among  the  departments.  Thus,  if  a  professor  of  history  teaches  fif- 
teen periods  a  week,  a  professor  of  political  science  in  that  institution  will  closely  ap- 
proximate the  same  amount  of  teaching.  One  college,  it  seemed,  had  devised  an 
absolute  system  by  which  all  professors  teach  eighteen  hours  per  week,  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

Another  point  which  is  not  brought  out  by  the  tables  in  their  present  condensed 
form  is  that  a  marked  difference  exists  between  the  amount  of  actual  teaching  by 
professors  in  small  colleges  and  professors  in  universities,  especially  in  universities 
where  attention  is  given  to  graduate  work.  The  professors  in  the  colleges  carry  the 
heavier  load  of  class-room  work.  In  the  table  on  page  136  is  given  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative small  colleges  and  a  group  of  universities;  and  for  certain  departments  the 
amount  of  teaching  in  these  institutions  is  compared. 

The  variation  as  illustrated  by  the  averages  of  the  two  parts  of  the  table  is  most 
striking.  The  professoi-s  in  the  colleges  teach  from  6.5  to  9.1  more  hours  per  week 
than  the  professors  in  the  universities,  or  they  devote  47  per  cent  more  time  to  class- 
room work.  This  variation  is  probably  due  to  many  causes:  First,  in  small  colleges 
more  frequently  than  in  universities  the  professors  are  called  upon  to  make  a  "sacri- 
fice of  overwork"  because  of  increased  attendance  without  corresponding  increase  of 
support.  But  there  is  a  more  significant  reason  for  the  difference.  In  the  universities 
the  value  of  research  work  is  emphasized.  A  professor  in  a  university  of  the  first  class 
must  be  more  than  a  good  teacher;  he  must  also  be  a  productive  scholar. 

There  are  no  written  laws  which  govern  a  professor's  hours  of  study,  nor  are  there. 


TABULAR  COMPARISON  OF  AMOUNT  OF  TEACHING  GIVEN  BY 
PROFESSORS  IN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  IN  SMALL  COLLEGES 


Under  each  department  is  given  the 
average  number  of  periods  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  taught  by  professors  in 
these  departments  for  the  institutions 
named. 
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as  a  rule,  laws  which  dictate  the  amount  of  his  teaching  in  "mechanical  hours;"  but 
in  some  institutions  there  is  an  atmosphere  as  effective  as  regulations  can  be  in  regard 
to  these  matters.  Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  study  and  investigation 
apart  from  the  necessary  work  of  this  kind  in  teaching.  At  Columbia  University,  for 
example,  a  professor  aims  to  contribute  from  time  to  time  to  the  learning  of  his  spe- 
cial field  and  by  so  doing  to  add  to  his  own  distinction  as  a  scholar  and  to  the  dignity 
of  his  university.  Each  member  of  the  faculty  makes  each  year  a  semi-official  re- 
port of  such  work  to  the  university.  An  atmosphere  conducive  to  productive  scholar- 
ship, however,  does  not  usually  exist  except  in  large  centres  of  population ;  libraries, 
music,  art  galleries,  and  association  with  men  engaged  in  activities  outside  of  the 
academic  world  are  all  needed  accessories  to  it.  Most  of  the  large  univei-sities  have 
realized  their  opportunity  to  become  centres  of  scholarship  and  have,  therefore,  ad- 
justed the  amount  of  teaching  required  of  the  individual  professor  on  a  basis  lower 
than  that  college  whose  sphere  is  more  distinctly  undergraduate.  At  Johns  Hopkins 
University  the  least  number  of  periods  of  instruction  weekly  is  required  of  the  in- 
structing staff.  The  work  here  is  almost  entirely  graduate. 

It  is  entirely  aside  from  the  province  of  these  statistics  to  compare  the  actual 
amount  of  work  between  professors  in  universities  and  in  small  colleges.  The  two 
groups  of  institutions  are  not  seeking  to  cover  the  same  field  of  education.  The  data 
indicate  a  difference  in  kind  of  work. 

When  the  element  of  laboratory  instruction  is  introduced  the  problem  becomes 
more  complex.  It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  obtain  a  relative  value  between  reci- 
tation periods  and  laboratory  periods  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view.  The  practice 
in  conducting  scientific  courses  varies  widely.  At  Trinity  College  (Hartford),  for  ex- 
ample, the  professor  of  physics  gives  twelve  recitations  per  week  and  five  laboratory 
periods;  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  the  figures  for  the  same  subject  are 
seven  recitations  and  twelve  laboratory  periods.  The  following  table  gives  the  aver- 
ages for  the  two  groups  of  institutions,  taking  into  account  only  the  work  of  full 
professors.  It  will  be  noted  here,  as  in  the  data  for  the  non -laboratory  courses,  that 
the  work  in  actual  teaching  is  slightly  heavier  in  the  state  institutions. 
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The  figures  for  the  amount  of  teaching  in  professional  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine are  of  special  interest.  They  indicate  the  tendency  of  men  in  these  departments 
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to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  teax;hing  and  part  to  the  practice  of  their  professions. 
Men  who  are  primarily  teachers  in  these  fields  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ac- 
tive life  of  their  professions  by  a  small  amount  of  practice;  and  men  who  are  primarily 
practicing  physicians  or  lawyers  and  really  devoted  to  their  professions  are  glad  to 
devote  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  research  and  teaching.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
cities,  at  least,  there  are  few  men  who  are  purely  teachers  of  law  or  of  medicine. 

The  professional  schools  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  and 
to  secure  through  it  a  large  amount  of  instruction  at  a  nominal  cost  or  at  no  cost. 
At  Washington  University,  for  example,  there  are  30  men  on  the  instructing  staff 
in  the  medical  department.  Five  of  these  men  receive  a  salary  and  teach,  on  an 
average,  14.2  periods  per  week.  The  other  25  receive  no  salary  and  teach,  on  an 
average,  3.5  periods  a  week.  At  Drake  University  the  medical  faculty  is  composed 
of  17  members,  four  of  whom  draw  a  regular  salary  for  work  averaging  5.6  periods 
a  week.  The  remaining  13  teach  less  than  one  period  a  week,  when  the  average  is 
taken,  and  they  receive  no  salary  compensation.  The  situation  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  is  even  more  striking.  The  instnicting  staff  in  the  medical  department  is 
composed  of  54  members.  Of  this  number  19  are  professors.  But  only  three  of  the 
entire  staff  receive  a  regular  salary,  one  of  whom  is  a  professor.  These  schools  are 
located  in  cities  where  the  temptation  and  opportunity  for  active  practice  are  greater 
than  in  small  towns.  The  medical  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  a 
town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  presents  a  contrast.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  16 
members,  all  of  whom  receive  a  salary,  and  the  average  amount  of  instruction  is 
10.4  periods  a  week. 

As  the  table  on  page  140  shows  at  a  glance,  there  are  usually  a  few  men  in 
each  medical  faculty  who  are  primarily  teachers.  The  othei*s  are  practicing  physi- 
cians who  devote  from  one  to  three  hours  per  week  to  teaching.  There  is  no  exact  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  the  chairs  occupied  by  the  professors  who  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  teaching.  But  these  chairs  are  closely  restricted  to  therapeutics,  materia 
medica,  physiology,  the  practice  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  pathology. 

The  table  includes  data  for  18  schools  of  medicine  in  which  281  professors  are 
engaged.  Of  these  professors  76  receive  no  salaiy  and  over  50  per  cent  teach  three 
hours  per  week  or  less.  These  figures,  being  taken  from  representative  medical  schools, 
illustrate  the  general  plan  of  the  composition  of  medical  schools.  In  the  data  the 
laboratory  hours,  when  they  are  specifically  stated,  are  counted  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 

The  data  for  the  law  schools  show  the  same  general  tendencies,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree.  Out  of  the  24  representative  schools,  in  which  there  are  125  professors, 
only  7  professors  teach  without  salary  and  only  24  per  cent  of  the  professors  teach 
three  periods  per  week  or  less.  The  table  on  page  141  gives  the  same  details  as  were 
given  for  the  medical  schools. 

In  presenting  these  data  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  practice  of  emplo3dng 
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professors  who  teach  only  part  time  is  not  a  wise  one.  The  data  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  this  practice  is  being  carried,  and  they  also  suggest  an  extreme  which  pro- 
fessional schools  may  be  wise  to  avoid. 


AMOUNT  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  PROFESSORS  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


Under  the  scale  below  is  given  the  number  of  professors  in  the  medical  departments 
of  the  institutions  named  with  their  respective  periods  of  teaching  per  week. 
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AMOUNT  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  PROFESSORS  IN  LAW  SCHOOLS 


Under  the  scale  below  is  given  the  number  of  professors  in  the  law  departments  of 
the  institutions  named  with  their  respective  periods  of  teaching  per  week. 
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1 

University  of  Kansas 

3 

3 

University  of  Missocri 

1 
2 
2 

University  of  North  Carolina 

1 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

2 
3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

University  of  Pittsbitrgh 

University  of  South  Carolina 

2 

1 

1 

University  of  South  Dakota 

1 

1 

University  of  Tennessee 

1 

1 

University  of  Virginia 

3 

Washington  University 

3 

1 

Weotern  Reserve  University 

3 

4 

2 

1 

West  Virginia  University 

2 
15 

1 

2 

2 

1 
4 

Total  number  professors 

5 

20 

6 

11 

6 

9 

14 

9 

6 

2 

10 

*  Made  out  on  basis  of  three  paid  professors.  Number  of  periods  not  given  for  other  tw( 
'  Paid  wholly  from  students'  fees. 
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I.  IN  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONS 


Scale  for 

Under  each  head  below  is  given  the  number  of  institutions  which  report  the  number  of  periods  of  instruction  given  per 
weelf  by  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  in  their  respective  departments  as  indicated  by  scale  in  first 
column. 
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4 
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4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 
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1 

6 

2 

2 

6 

3 
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fi 

?, 

2 

5 

5 

2 

« 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

7 

3 

1 

3 
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3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 
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2 

2 

3 

3 
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3 
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5 
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3 

2 

5 

3 

2 
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3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 
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3 
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4 
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7 

7 

1 

7 

3 
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4 

4 

1 
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5 

1 

5 

4 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

9, 

3 

1 

1 

1 
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3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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2 

22  "  23    " 

23  "  24    " 

24  "  25    " 

25  "  26    " 

Average 
number  periods 

11.1 

10.9 

10.9 

13.1 

13.3 

13 

12.6 

11.2 

12.3 

12.5 

10.1 

12.8 

13.3 

12.3 

12.8 

13.5 

12.7 

13.1 

11.2 

10 

9.7 

11 

9.3 

9.7 
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II.  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Scale  for 

Under  each  head  below  is  given  the  number  of  institutions  which  report  the  number  of  periods  of  instruction  given  per 
week  by  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  in  their  respective  departments  as  indicated  by  scale  in  first 
column. 
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11.1 
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13.2 
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THE  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

According  to  the  common  experience  of  civilized  nations  common  school  education 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  should  be  supported  by  taxation.  With  respect  to  the 
support  of  higher  education  there  is  no  such  uniformity  of  practice.  In  nearly  all  states 
of  the  Union,  however,  higher  education  in  some  of  its  phases  is  also  supported  by 
taxation,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  states  this  support  extends  to  all  branches 
of  the  higher  learning  and  to  the  professions.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  this  support  comes  from  the  state  or  province.  In  neither  country  does  the 
federal  government  undertake  to  deal  with  education. 

To  this  well-settled  policy  thei*e  have  been  noticeable  exceptions  in  the  United 
States  in  the  appropriations  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  the  sup- 
port of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  The  administration  of  such  funds,  how- 
ever, is  turned  over  to  the  various  states  and  the  result  is  practically  a  gift  to  the 
state. 

The  precedent  established  by  the  Morrill  Act  is  constantly  invoked  in  the  United 
States  in  the  effort  to  obtain  further  aid  from  the  federal  government  for  local 
schools  of  various  kinds.  The  most  persistent  effort  in  recent  years  has  been  that 
made  in  the  interest  of  mining  schools  and  agricultural  high  schools.  If  this  is  suc- 
cessful a  similar  effort  will  at  once  be  begun  for  the  establishment  of  commercial 
schools.  A  number  of  those  interested  in  education  in  the  south  have  advocated  fed- 
eral help  in  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools.  This  whole  effort  is  a  part 
of  the  recent  movement  to  turn  to  the  federal  government  for  aid  in  every  possible 
cause.  In  my  judgment  such  legislation  is  contrary  to  true  public  policy.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  the  United  States  should  pay  for  a  mining  school  in  one  state 
than  for  a  commercial  school  in  another.  Once  this  door  is  open,  paternalism  of 
the  most  demoralizing  kind  is  invited.  The  problem  of  education  is  one  for  the  mu- 
nicipality, the  county,  and  the  state  to  solve.  There  is  no  more  uncomfortable  evi- 
dence of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  government  aid  than  the  spectacle  of  a  great  and 
powerful  commonwealth  applying  through  its  representatives  for  assistance  from  the 
United  States  government  to  found  and  maintain  schools  for  which  the  state  itself  is 
abundantly  able  to  provide.  The  way  to  better  educational  facilities  in  these  states 
lies  along  the  path  already  traveled,  in  the  development  of  local  schools,  the  main- 
tenance of  good  standards,  and,  above  all,  in  the  development  in  each  state  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  This  process  means  the  education  of  a  whole  state,  a  pro- 
cess which  no  free  gift  can  help.  There  are  to  my  thinking  only  two  groups  of  our 
citizenship  for  whose  education  a  state  may  with  dignity  and  justice  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  government — these  are  the  Indians  and  the  negroes.  Both  of 
these  are  in  one  sense  wards  of  the  nation.  Neither  came  into  his  present  position  by 
his  own  volition.  For  that  situation  the  country  as  a  whole  is  responsible.  The  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  ignorance  of  both  of  these  groups  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  na- 
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tional  matter.  Here,  if  anywhere,  a  state  might  be  justified  in  asking  the  cooperation 
of  the  whole  country  in  solving  the  problems  of  education. 

With  respect  to  higher  education  two  radically  different  plans  are  in  the  process 
of  development  in  the  United  States,  one,  that  of  the  university  or  college  supported 
by  tuition  and  private  endowment,  the  other,  the  university  or  college  supported  by 
taxation  and  governed  therefore  by  the  state  whence  its  support  is  drawn.  While 
these  two  systems  of  colleges  and  universities  are  growing  contemporaneously,  they 
are  characteristic  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  New  England  there  is  but 
a  single  state  univei-sity,  while  in  the  west,  with  few  exceptions,  the  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  are  ovei'shadowed  by  the  gi-eat  state  universities.  It  seems  clear 
that  a  privately  endowed  university  in  a  state  where  higher  education  is  supported 
by  taxation  has  a  somewhat  different  function  from  that  of  a  university  whei-e  this 
is  not  the  case.  Such  institutions  as  the  University  of  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford  Ju- 
nior University,  and  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis,  standing  in  states  where 
university  education  is  practically  free,  have  very  different  obligations  to  general 
education  from  Harvard  or  Columbia,  which  do  their  work  in  states  where  univer- 
sity education  is  not  supported  by  taxation. 

The  colleges  of  the  older  states — New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey — sought  and  obtained  in  their  beginnings  state  aid.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, they  abandoned  the  effort  to  obtain  support  from  their  respective  states  and  de- 
cided to  depend  on  tuition  fees  helped  out  by  the  support  from  private  giving.  This 
action  was  partly  the  result  of  denominational  effort  to  control  colleges,  but  the  out- 
come was  in  the  main  due  to  distrust  of  state  control  and  the  political  interference 
which  was  considered  inseparable  from  it.  In  addition,  the  difficulty  of  securing  ade- 
quate support  from  a  state  seemed  at  that  time  far  greater  than  that  of  securing  it 
from  individuals. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  decades  has  gi-eatly  modified  this  view.  It  is  true 
that  the  state  universities  were  launched  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  political  manage- 
ment. But  the  very  circumstances  of  their  life  made  it  necessary  to  educate  the  en- 
tire state  as  to  the  value  of  education  itself  and  the  obligation  of  a  great  common- 
wealth to  support  higher  education  generously.  Slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the 
stronger  universities  in  the  more  progressive  states  have  secured  freedom  from  unwise 
political  interference.  The  alumni  of  these  institutions  now  form  a  most  influential 
part  of  the  citizenship  of  their  states  and  help  to  create  public  opinion. 

Furthermore,  with  the  support  of  a  fast  developing  public  opinion,  the  governing 
boards  of  these  institutions — chosen  for  long  terms — have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  through  ordinary  political  action  competent  boards  for  great  institutions  of 
learning.  The  late  William  F.  Vilas,  sometime  United  States  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  rendered  for  many  years  con- 
spicuous service  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  upon  his  death  left  to  the  imiversity  a  bequest  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  gift 
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whose  disposition  gave  evidence  of  his  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  educational 
conditions  and  of  the  university's  needs. 

The  most  impressive  feature,  however,  of  the  advance  of  the  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions is  the  generous  support  accorded  to  them  by  their  respective  states.  Several 
states  now  contribute  annually  a  million  dollars  each  to  the  support  of  their  respec- 
tive state  universities,  and  in  some  states  the  bulk  of  this  income  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  mill  tax  which  is  rendered  without  action  of  the  legislature  and  which  increases 
automatically  with  each  revaluation  of  state  property.  A  million  dollars  a  year  is, 
however,  a  very  modest  sum  for  a  great  and  rich  state  like  Wisconsin,  or  Illinois,  or 
California  to  spend  on  its  state  university.  These  institutions  may  confidently  expect 
incomes  far  larger  than  any  privately  endowed  universities  can  hope  to  enjoy.  It  is 
clear  that  state  support  of  education  in  a  commonwealth  educated  to  that  ideal  is 
the  most  generous  and  constant  source  from  which  such  support  can  be  drawn.  The 
history  of  institutions  like  the  University  of  Maine  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege shows  how  quickly  the  people  of  even  the  older  states  respond  to  the  demands 
of  their  state  college.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  desired,  that  the  well-endowed  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  New  England  and  of  the  Middle  States  will  ever  seek 
a  closer  relation  with  their  state  governments,  though  they  are  almost  sure  to  cul- 
tivate a  closer  relation  to  the  state  system  of  education.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however, 
that  other  and  younger  institutions  may  find  in  these  older  states  both  a  wider  op- 
portunity and  a  surer  ground  of  support  in  some  relation  to  the  state  government. 

There  is  one  feature  of  state  support  of  education  which  is  worth  noting.  In  the 
earlier  days  the  state  university  president  was  expected  to  lobby  for  his  annual  ap- 
propriation. In  the  better  institutions  that  day  has  gone  by.  The  state  university 
president  goes  before  committees  of  the  legislature  with  his  budget.  He  appears 
there  not  as  a  beggar  but  as  a  state  officer,  exactly  as  the  head  of  a  government  bu- 
reau goes  before  the  committees  of  appropriations  of  Congress.  He  submits  to  what- 
ever questioning  on  these  estimates  the  committee  desires  to  make,  but  having  made 
his  statement  he  will,  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing or  refusing  the  appropriation  asked  for  upon  the  legislature.  His  duty  is  done 
when  his  case  is  fairly  and  fully  stated.  On  the  whole,  this  position  is  a  far  more 
dignified  one  than  that  of  the  college  president  who  undertakes  to  solicit  money  from 
individuals. 

When  one  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  group  of  well-endowed  institutions  on 
private  foundation  and  the  group  of  universities  and  colleges  receiving  a  generous 
support  from  taxation  —  in  all  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  institu- 
tions —  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  remaining  American  colleges  obtain  a  very  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  support,  pieced  out  by  a  system  of  unremitting  appeals  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  public. 

Three  causes  have  combined  to  make  college  begging  in  the  United  States  as- 
sume a  magnitude  and  an  influence  on  the  efficiency  and  morality  of  those  connected 
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with  education  which  is  unknown  elsewhere.  These  are,  first,  the  multipHcation  of  so- 
called  colleges  through  denominational,  local,  or  state  rivalry;  second,  the  increased  cost 
of  college  work,  due  partly  to  modem  laboratory  methods  and  partly  to  the  effort 
to  teach  all  subjects;  third,  the  example  of  a  few  hberal  givers  to  education,  whose 
wide  generosity  has  helped  to  inspire  the  belief  that  any  college  can  get  support  if 
it  begs  efficiently. 

Few  persons,  even  among  the  teachers  or  officers  in  the  stronger  and  better  sup- 
ported institutions,  appreciate  what  a  factor  the  solicitation  of  money  has  become 
in  the  life  of  many  colleges.  In  some  of  these  the  president's  chief  business  is  to  beg, 
and  he  has  little  time  left  for  any  other.  When  he  has  secured  the  promise  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  he  raise  three  times  as  much  elsewhere,  all  other 
considerations  go  by  the  board  while  this  sum  is  being  begged.  Three  years  of  such 
a  Hfe  has  thoroughly  demoralized  some  good  colleges.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  the  denominational  colleges  in  recognition  of  this  tendency  have  appointed 
an  official  college  solicitor,  who  is  not  the  president,  thereby  giving  the  latter  the 
opportunity  to  attend  to  his  legitimate  duties. 

One  very  serious  outcome  of  this  situation  is  the  tendency  to  secure  a  college 
president  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  to  get  money  rather  than  on  the  ground  of  his 
scholarly  and  moral  fitness.  A  well-known  giver  to  small  colleges  wrote  to  a  newly 
chosen  president:  "Are  you  a  good  beggar?  It  takes  a  smart  man  to  get  money." 
The  tendency  of  this  whole  system  is  to  bring  in  smart  men  who  can  get  money 
rather  than  scholars  and  leaders. 

The  support  of  many  colleges  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  discriminations  made 
in  favor  of  particular  classes  of  students.  Most  denominational  colleges,  for  example, 
remit  tuition  to  students  who  announce  their  intention  to  prepare  for  the  ministry 
and  to  the  children  of  ministers.  Any  college  president  who  has  had  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  trust  funds  to  students  realizes  how  quickly  such  discriminations  affect 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student  body.  It  is  difficult  to  favor  certain  classes  of  stu- 
dents by  financial  assistance  without  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and  if  there  is  one 
man  more  than  another  who  needs  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  it  is  he  who  aspires  to 
be  a  religious  leader. 

Over  and  above  aU  this,  in  a  number  of  colleges  in  the  south  and  west  particu- 
larly, college  rivalry  has  led  not  only  to  a  most  undignified  solicitation  of  students, 
but  to  a  shading  of  tuition  fees  to  the  loss  of  the  college  income.  A  sharp  parent,  by 
pitting  one  college  against  another,  can  often  secure  a  large  reduction  in  tuition,  if 
not  its  entire  remission  for  the  first  year.  The  whole  process  is  demoralizing,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  American  coUege  life  comparable  with  it  except  that  form  of  college 
** graft"  under  which  successful  athletes  are  steered  into  college  and  university  ath- 
'letic  teams. 

The  financial  side  of  the  administration  of  colleges  has  perhaps  been  one  of  its 
weakest  parts.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  the  lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of  gov- 
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eming  bodies.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  sit  on  boards  of  trustees  in  colleges 
have  no  conception  of  college  work,  and  have  shown  little  readiness  or  ability  in  the 
handling  of  even  its  financial  responsibilities.  In  many  cases  the  boards  are  large  and 
unwieldy,  made  up  of  men  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  college  and  who  are 
wholly  unprepared  to  assume  any  active  part  in  the  financial  administration.  The 
so-called  "practical  business  man,"  when  elected  to  such  membership,  has  rarely  taken 
it  seriously  and  has  still  more  rarely  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  The  Founda- 
tion expects  to  publish  a  bulletin  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year  describing  the 
form  of  organization  and  government  of  all  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  the  hope  that  an  exhibit  of  present  conditions  may  lead  to  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  governing  boards.  One  of  the 
serious  difiiculties  of  most  colleges  is  to  find  in  their  communities  men  who  are  ca- 
pable of  assuming  the  duties  of  trustees  and  who  are  willing  to  give  the  time  and 
effort  which  ought  to  go  to  the  performance  of  such  duties.  The  practice  of  ap- 
pointing on  such  boards  prominent  men  who  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the 
time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  trustee  is  one  that  ought  to  disappear.  Dummy 
trustees  in  a  college  board  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  life  assurance  company,  and  their  presence  is  likely  to  bring  similar  results. 

That  the  claims  of  deserving  colleges  should  be  set  before  the  public  is  evident. 
That  it  is  a  duty  of  public-spirited  men  of  means  to  give  to  such  colleges  is  equally 
clear.  How  to  seek  such  aid  effectively  with  dignity  and  modesty,  or  how  to  give  it 
with  wisdom,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  The  ordinary  intelligent  man  of  wealth  has  no 
means  of  judging  between  the  genuine  college,  which  has  a  real  work  to  do  and  which 
ought  to  be  helped,  and  the  imitation  college.  As  a  rule,  the  man  of  large  means 
who  gives  money  to  a  college  does  so  on  the  solicitation  of  some  fiiend  of  the  college 
and  on  the  general  assumption  that  all  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges  deserve 
help.  The  notion  that  every  enterprise  which  calls  itself  educational  ought  to  receive 
the  money  it  asks  is  quite  as  far  from  sound  policy  as  the  assumption  that  every 
individual  who  applies  for  money  is  entitled  to  aid.  An  institution  calling  itself  a 
college  may  be  a  true  centre  of  education,  or  it  may  be  drawing  to  its  halls  students 
who  are  receiving  stones  instead  of  the  bread  they  would  have  received,  had  they 
gone  elsewhere.  In  the  long  run,  the  raising  of  standards  and  the  gradual  education 
of  public  opinion  will  make  a  discrimination  between  the  college  which  is  needed 
and  the  one  which  is  not.  Such  an  educated  public  opinion  will  rate  the  honest  and 
efficient  academy  above  the  insincere  and  superficial  college. 

Meantime,  it  is  clear  that  the  trustees  of  every  true  college  should  see  to  it  that 
the  college  for  which  they  are  responsible  enters  upon  a  rational  and  just  financial 
policy,  the  beginning  of  which  is  common  business  honesty,  the  sort  of  honesty  which 
exacts  a  fair  price  for  its  service,  furnishes  the  service  it  undertakes  to  provide,  and 
pays  its  obligations  promptly  and  fully.  Such  a  college  will  not  have  one  standard 
of  admission  in  its  catalogue  and  another  in  its  practice,  it  will  not  print  a  tuition 
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rate  and  shade  it  to  meet  competition,  it  will  not  engage  its  professors  at  one  salary 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  pay  a  lower  one,  it  will  not  advertise  high-sounding  courses 
of  study  to  attract  students  and  place  the  conduct  of  such  courses  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  boys.  Many  a  college  which  could  pay  fair  salaries  to  its  teachei*s  and 
offer  a  fruitful  curriculum  to  its  students  is  reduced  to  constant  begging  by  the  effort 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  Their  courses  of  study  remind  one 
forcibly  of  the  bills  of  fare  at  the  ambitious  hotels  in  small  towns  where  one  finds  a 
long  and  complicated  printed  menu,  but  seeks  in  vain  for  a  simple  and  wholesome 
meal.  Poor  financial  management,  the  unfitness  and  lack  of  devotion  of  trustees,  and 
the  habit  of  dependence  on  continuous  begging  are  all  intimately  connected  with 
low  college  standards  and  superficiality  and  inefficiency  in  education.  The  student 
body  which  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  continual  begging  is  unfortunate. 
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All  associations  of  men  which  seek  to  deal  with  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
forces  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  between  the  tendency  to  over-organiza- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  the  lack  of  effective  organization  on  the  other.  It  is  clear 
that  organization  must  play  in  such  associations  a  somewhat  different  role  from  that 
which  it  fills  in  certain  other  agencies,  such  as  those  of  business,  for  example.  As  we 
study  the  history  of  churches  and  of  parties,  we  are  often  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  period  of  their  greatest  efficiency  as  moral  and  social  agencies  came  in  the 
days  before  organization  had  run  away  with  the  living  causes  which  gave  them  birth. 
Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  like  churches  and  parties,  are  simply  human  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  deal  with  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces.  They — no  less  than 
religious  and  political  organizations — stand  in  danger  of  the  narrowness  and  rigid- 
ity which  come  from  formal  administration.  Human  nature  is  quite  the  same  whether 
one  considers  priests,  politicians,  or  pedagogues.  In  each  species  of  institution 
organization  tends  to  run  away  with  the  deeper  underlying  purpose  which  gave  it 
birth.  Devotion  to  church  is  confused  with  religion,  devotion  to  party  with  states- 
manship, devotion  to  educational  routine  takes  the  place  of  true  teaching. 

Nevertheless,  in  great  continuing  movements,  such  as  the  education  of  a  people, 
organization  is  indispensable.  In  no  other  way  can  continuity  and  efficiency  be  had. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  organization  which  is  wise,  which  respects  fundamental 
tendencies  and  forces,  which  separates  incongruous  phases  of  activity,  may  not  only 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  a  national  educational  effort,  but  may  offer  a  larger  measure 
of  freedom  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  chaotic  and  unrelated  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
same  ends.  Isolation  and  lack  of  cooperation  are  no  less  deadening  than  unthinking 
obedience  to  established  routine.  The  practical  problem  in  a  civilized  nation  is  to 
establish  such  an  educational  organization  as  will  secure  relation  between  the  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  fair  degree  of  freedom  of 
action  and  of  development. 

This  conception  of  an  educational  system  has  come  as  the  result  of  many  centu- 
ries of  evolution.  In  the  older  European  countries  schools  of  one  kind  and  another  be- 
gan, developed,  and  were  graduaUy  related  the  one  to  the  other  in  a  common  educa- 
tional system.  In  the  most  advanced  European  states,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  national  system  of  education  aims  to  deal  with  the  individual 
citizen  from  the  time  of  his  first  entrance  into  a  school  up  to  the  completion  of  his  vo- 
cational or  professional  training.  While  these  schools  have  relation  to  each  other,  the 
accepted  system  of  education  recognizes  certain  clear  divisions  corresponding  to  dis- 
tinctive periods  in  the  life  of  the  child  or  of  the  youth.  The  schools  which  are  intended 
to  correspond  to  these  periods  articulate,  they  do  not  overlap.  The  system  of  education 
consists,  therefore,  of  a  continuous  series  of  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  a  school  of  given  name  does  practically  the  same  work  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  younger.  The  pioneer  stage  of  national  development 
is  so  near  to  us  in  time  that  many  of  its  habits  still  rule  in  social  and  political  mat- 
ters. This  is  particularly  true  in  education.  We  can  scarcely  claim  as  yet  to  have  a 
system,  at  least  in  higher  education;  or,  if  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  system,  the 
discords  in  it  are  more  striking  than  the  agreements. 

To  illustrate :  the  college  is  our  oldest  school  of  higher  learning.  In  the  United 
States  to-day  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  institutions  which  call  themselves  colleges. 
The  work  offered  by  these  institutions  varies  from  that  of  a  true  college,  articulating 
with  the  standard  high  school  and  offering  four  years  of  fruitful  study,  to  institutions 
so  low  in  grade  that  their  courses  of  study  do  not  equal  those  of  a  good  high  school. 

This  confusion  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  causes  among  which,  especially  signi- 
ficant, are  the  newness  of  our  educational  development,  the  lack  of  any  intelligent 
supervision  of  higher  education,  and  the  tendency  of  colleges  in  the  past  to  remain 
isolated  schools  unrelated  to  tlie  general  system  of  education.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
perfectly  natural  phase  of  our  extraordinary  national  and  industrial  growth.  Our 
institutions  of  learning  have  grown  up  under  the  most  diverse  conditions.  The  as- 
tonishing thing  is  that  they  have  grown  in  such  numbers.  The  essential  point  to 
recognize  to-day  is  that  the  pioneer  days  are  over,  and  that  the  problem  before  us 
now  is  not  the  building  of  more  colleges,  but  the  strengthening  of  those  which  exist 
and  the  bringing  of  some  measure  of  educational  unity  into  our  whole  system  of 
education. 

The  absence  in  nearly  all  states  of  the  Union  of  any  form  of  supervision  over 
higher  education  is  a  singular  feature  of  our  educational  history.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (which  is  a  board,  not  a  teaching  institution)  represents  almost 
the  only  effective  agency  in  any  state  in  the  Union  which  has  the  power  to  super- 
vise or  even  to  criticize  institutions  devoted  to  higher  education  and  to  professional 
training.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  term  college  has  a  definite  meaning,  and  an 
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institution,  whether  for  academic  or  professional  training,  must,  before  it  can  con- 
fer degrees,  comply  with  certain  standards  and  must  have  certain  facilities  for  edu- 
cation. In  most  states  of  the  Union,  at  least  until  very  recently,  any  body  of  men 
who  chose  to  do  so  for  any  purpose  whatever  could  incorporate  under  the  general 
laws  and  organize  what  they  called  a  college,  a  medical  school,  or  a  law  school,  to 
be  conducted  according  to  their  own  standards  or  ambitions  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  the  general  system  of  education.  Under  these  conditions,  denominational, 
professional,  local,  and  personal  rivalries  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  more  so- 
called  colleges  and  professional  schools  than  the  country  can  possibly  support.  These 
may  legally  confer  all  the  degrees  of  higher  learning  which  the  strongest  and  most 
scrupulous  college  can  offer — a  right  they  are  not  slow  to  make  use  of.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  prolific  in  paper  colleges  which  scatter  degrees  far  and  wide, 
the  distribution  beginning  usually  with  the  members  of  their  own  faculties.  Among 
the  colleges  chartered  by  the  state  of  Maryland  in  about  1900  is  the  "  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  and  Theological  College  of  Christ's  Institution."  The  charter  gave  the  school  the 
right  to  grant  all  kinds  of  degrees,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  organizers  a  few 
weeks  later  were  able  to  attach  to  their  names  many  academic  titles.  The  fifth  an- 
nual catalogue  contained  the  following  on  its  first  page:  "Fifth  Annual  Announce- 
ment and  Catalogue,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Thomas  Stanford,  A.M.,  M.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President." 

The  absence  of  any  rational  supervision  or  even  of  any  provision  for  fair  criticism 
or  review  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  in  part  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
colleges  themselves.  In  the  past  even  the  older  and  stronger  colleges  have  been  dis- 
posed to  resent  any  official  inquiry  into  their  organization  or  into  their  methods 
of  conduct.  College  professors  have  been  not  a  little  inclined  to  look  down  on  those 
who  supemsed  state  schools.  Such  positions  have  been  considered  inferior  in  importance 
to  that  of  a  college  president  or  professor.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  political  pres- 
tige (using  that  term  in  a  large  sense)  which  the  college  president  enjoys  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  constituency.  The  superintendent  of  education  has  at  his  back  no 
great  body  of  alumni  and  students.  He  is  not  in  the  public  eye  in  the  same  way  as 
the  college  president.  Nevertheless  these  places  are  of  the  highest  educational  value 
and  they  should  be  made  worthy  of  the  best  men.  What  college  president  has  done 
for  education  in  America  what  Horace  Mann  did  for  it.?  Furthermore,  the  good 
college  has  everything  to  gain  by  a  scrutiny  of  higher  education  if  carried  out  by 
able  men  under  a  system  free  of  political  interference.  The  time  has  come  when  in 
all  states  those  who  stand  for  sincerity  in  education  should  demand  the  passage  of 
laws  safeguarding  the  degree-giving  power  and  providing  an  agency  for  the  expert 
oversight  of  higher  education  as  well  as  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Universities  and  colleges  are  to  all  intents  educational  trusts.  They  have  the  same 
advantages  to  gain  from  fair  and  wise  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  state  as  other 
trusts  have  to  gain  from  such  oversight. 
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Underlying  all  other  causes  which  tend  to  confusion  in  higher  education  is  the 
fundamental  one  that  American  colleges  have  been  in  the  past  conducted  as  separate 
units,  not  as  factoids  in  a  general  educational  system.  Devotion  to  education  has  meant 
generally  devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  a  single  institution.  There  has  been  little  effort 
to  coordinate  colleges  with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  with  the  general 
system  of  education.  To  the  want  of  a  general  educational  consciousness  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  is  due  the  confusion  which  to-day  reigns  amongst  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  work  of  the  next  two  decades  in  American  education  is  to 
be  a  work  of  educational  reorganization,  and  this  reorganization  must  include  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  as  well  as  higher  education,  for  the  problem  of 
national  education  is  really  one  problem,  not  a  series  of  isolated  and  unrelated  pro- 
blems. To-day  our  schools,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university,  are  inefficient, 
superficial,  lacking  expert  supervision.  They  are  disjointed  members  of  what  ought 
to  be  a  consistent  system.  The  work  of  reorganization  is  so  enormous  that  one  is 
almost  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  practical  question :  Where  should  such  organization 
begin  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  come  in  the  end  from  the  intelligent  leader- 
ship of  teachers  themselves,  and  from  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of 
our  system  of  national  education.  I  venture  to  point  out  certain  considerations  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  essential  as  forming  the  groundwork  from  which  improvement  and 
progress  must  proceed. 

It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  that  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  arising  in  the  first  place  from  lack  of  clear  conceptions 
of  what  these  schools  should  actually  seek  to  do,  are  apparent,  first,  in  the  effiart 
to  teach  too  many  things  and,  second,  in  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  like  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, have  attempted  too  many  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  fundamental  intellectual 
training  common  to  all  education.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  clearer  definitions 
of  purpose,  variation  of  school  types,  and  more  simple  and  thorough  cumcula.  We 
cannot  teach  all  subjects  in  one  school,  but  we  can  provide  a  wide  variety  of  schools, 
each  of  which  may  do  its  own  work  thoroughly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  efficient  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  national 
weaknesses,  and  that  the  inefficiency  of  our  school  system  is  in  great  measure  due  to 
this  lack  is  evident.  For  example,  mathematics  is  a  subject  which  has  been  a  stand- 
ard study  in  our  schools  from  the  beginning.  Students  who  pass  through  our  high 
schools  and  enter  college  spend  in  the  nine  years  corresponding  to  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  German  gymnasium,  seventy-five  per  cent  more  of  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion on  mathematics  and  yet  receive  a  training  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  toward  equipping  a  larger  number  of 
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competent  teachere.  The  growth  of  teachers'  colleges  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sities is  a  most  notable  gain.  Before  the  matter  can  be  rightly  solved,  public  opinion 
must  be  educated  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  work 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  strengthening  of  the  security  and  recompense  of 
the  teacher  as  will  attract  to  that  calling  able  men  and  women  in  larger  numbers. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  elementary  and  secondary  system  of  education  must  in  its 
reorganization  meet  the  present-day  demand  for  industrial  training.  Our  public  school 
system  did  not  undertake  originally  vocational  training.  In  the  modern  industrial 
state  that  training  is  a  part  of  public  education,  and  one  very  serious  problem  to  be 
met  in  the  reorganization  of  education  is  the  provision  for  vocational  schools  and 
their  relation  to  the  elementary  school  system. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  day  to  outline  a  complete  system  of  such  schools.  Clearly 
the  vocational  school  will  vary  with  the  locality  and  will  minister  to  local  conditions. 
The  experience  of  other  nations  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  elementary 
schools  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  education  of  children  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  but  that  its  last  two  years  will  see  the  introduction  of  certain 
industrial  exercises  and  studies.  The  vocational  schools,  resting  on  the  elementary 
schools,  are  likely  to  be  two-year,  and  in  some  cases  three-year,  high  schools.  The 
high  school,  devoted  to  general  training,  is  under  such  conditions  likely  also  to  tend 
toward  a  similar  length  of  curriculum.  In  a  word,  the  curriculum  and  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  the  high  school  would  be  materially  modified  by  an  increased  efficiency 
in  the  lower  schools  and  by  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  vocational  training. 

These  transformations  in  the  lower  schools,  which  time  is  sure  to  bring,  demand 
the  earnest  attention  of  those  engaged  in  higher  education. 

The  method  of  transfer  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  college  is  one  of  primary 
importance.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  present  neither  admission  by  certificate 
nor  by  examination  is  serving  education  or  the  interests  of  students  effectively. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  necessarily  a  very  indefinite  thing  in  the  absence  of  a 
rigid  and  impartial  supervision  of  secondary  schools.  One  great  source  of  weakness 
in  American  schools  would  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  generally  in  use 
in  foreign  schools  and  in  Canada,  under  which  the  examinations  for  promotion  fi-om 
one  grade  to  the  next  are  conducted  by  the  supervisor  of  education,  not  by  the  teacher. 
The  pressure  brought  upon  teachers  to  promote  ill-prepared  pupils  is  thereby  elim- 
inated, and  this  pressure  is  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization  in  American  public 
schools. 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  has  unquestionably  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  American  education,  but  it  has  also  tended  to  make  admission  to  college  assume 
the  form  of  doing  certain  "stunts  "  rather  than  the  attainment  of  a  certain  grade  of 
intellectual  culture.  Its  effect  upon  the  secondary  schools  has  been  most  disastrous 
from  the  standpoint  of  true  education. 

This  result  has  no  doubt  been  partly  due  to  the  attempt  to  recognize  a  large  va- 
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riety  of  subjects  as  college  entrance  requirements.  Under  such  a  regime  a  boy  is 
naturally  inclined  to  glean  a  point  for  admission  wherever  it  can  most  easily  be 
picked  up.  This  tendency,  coupled  with  the  low  passing  mark  accepted  for  admis- 
sion, has  worked  for  increased  superficiality  in  the  prepai'ation  of  boys  entering  col- 
lege. As  a  result  in  the  colleges  admitting  by  examination  only,  a  majority  of  the 
students  enter  with  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  right  coordination  of  the  college  with  the  secondary  school 
is  one  which  should  have  at  this  time  the  most  earnest  consideration  on  the  part  of 
teachers  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  secondary  school.  The  first  practical  step 
would  seem  to  be  to  secure  uniformity  in  this  matter  throughout  the  country.  For 
this  reason  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  adopted  a  definition  of  the  college  which  in- 
volves the  placing  of  the  college  upon  the  standard  four-year  high  school.  Great  pro- 
gress is  being  made  throughout  the  whole  country  toward  uniformity  in  this  matter. 
Once  this  is  attained  the  question  whether  the  dividing  point  between  college  and 
high  school  should  be  changed  can  be  effectively  taken  up,  and  this  question  is  one 
which  is  immediately  involved  in  the  consideration  of  any  plan  of  national  education. 

Within  the  last  three  decades  the  field  of  the  high  school  has  been  so  enlarged 
that  its  final  two  years  cover  to-day  the  studies  formerly  given  in  the  first  two  years 
of  college.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  boy  who  formerly  entered  college  at  sixteen  now  enters  at  eighteen. 

The  whole  subject  of  administration  of  higher  education,  no  less  than  the  deter- 
mination of  the  functions  of  the  college  itself  and  its  future,  are  contained  in  the 
inquiry  whether  the  boy  shall  enter  college  at  sixteen  or  at  eighteen. 

Is  our  system  of  higher  education  to  consist  of  a  secondary  school  surmounted 
by  the  college,  and  this  in  turn  surmounted  by  the  university  with  its  graduate  and 
professional  schools  ?  Then  assuredly  the  college  must  deliver  students  to  the  uni- 
versity at  an  earlier  age  than  twenty -two  and  a  half  years,  which  is  the  present  prac- 
tice. The  German  boy  enters  the  university  to-day  from  the  gymnasium  fully  two 
years  younger  than  the  American  boy  enters  the  American  university  from  the  col- 
lege. No  nation  will  endure  so  serious  a  handicap  as  this  organization  of  education 
would  involve. 

Just  what  function  does  the  college,  which  is  our  most  distinctive  institution,  fill  ? 
Is  it  a  school  for  youths  where  both  discipline  and  freedom  are  to  play  a  part,  a 
school  in  which  the  youth  is  brought  out  of  the  tutelage  of  the  boy  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  man ;  or  is  it  a  school  for  men  in  which  they  choose  as  they  will  the 
studies  and  the  pleasures  of  college  life.?  If  the  first  ideal  is  that  which  is  to  form 
the  college,  then  the  college  years  may  well  be  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty ;  if  the 
latter,  eighteen  is  full  young  for  such  unrestricted  freedom. 

It  seems  clear  that  those  who  deal  with  American  education  must  choose  between 
these  two  distinctive  conceptions  of  what  the  college  is  to  be.  If  the  first  conception 
is  to  become  general,  then  we  may  justly  impose  the  university  on  the  college,  form- 
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ing  a  consistent  system  of  higher  education  and  ensuring  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  American  college.  If  the  latter  conception  of  the  college  is  to  prevail,  either 
two  years  must  be  gained  in  preparatory  education  or  else  the  college  must  become 
as  it  is  now  tending  to  become,  a  sort  of  parallel  to  the  university,  a  school  for  the 
few  and  not  for  the  many. 

I  venture  to  add  that  the  needs  of  elementary  education,  the  demands  for  indus- 
trial training,  the  claims  of  the  professional  schools,  and  the  economic  necessities  of 
the  situation  all  seem  to  point  to  a  solution  of  an  educational  organization  in  which 
the  college  would  deliver  its  students  to  the  university  or  to  business  life  at  twenty 
rather  than  at  twenty-two. 

Finally,  those  who  have  to  deal  with  education  and  with  its  organization  must 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  college  and  university.  Economic  considerations  no 
less  than  educational  efficiency  demand  that  the  present  confusion  should  be  cleared. 

I  question  whether  we  have  yet  realized  the  effect  of  this  confusion  upon  the  Ame- 
rican college  in  the  transformation  of  teaching  and  of  teachers.  The  old-time  college 
teacher  was  a  man  who  had  above  all  else  intellectual  enthusiasm  and  intellectual 
sympathy;  his  learning  touched  many  fields  and  all  with  a  sympathetic  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  his  work  consisted  largely  of  bringing  into  the  lives  and  into  the  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  his  students  his  own  sense  of  learning  and  of  civilization  and 
of  social  relations.  For  this  work  there  was  needed  not  primarily  a  man  of  research, 
but  a  man  of  large  comprehension,  of  wide  interests,  of  keen  sympathies,  and  of  dis- 
criminating touch.  We  seldom  choose  teachers  to-day  on  such  grounds.  The  primary 
requisite  is  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  man  of  reseai'ch,  that  he  shall  have  indicated 
in  some  special  direction  his  ability  to  advance  human  knowledge,  or  at  least  his 
readiness  to  make  that  attempt.  When  we  choose  a  teacher  on  this  basis  alone,  we 
surrender  the  essential  reason  for  which  the  college  exists,  for  if  the  college  is  to 
serve  as  a  place  for  the  development  of  character,  for  the  blossoming  of  the  human 
spirit  and  of  the  human  intellect,  it  will  become  this  only  under  the  leadership  of 
men  who  have  in  their  own  lives  shown  the  fruitage  of  such  development,  who  have 
themselves  broad  sympathies  and  quick  appreciations. 

I  am  the  last  man  to  wish  the  spirit  of  research  dulled.  We  need  in  our  uni- 
versities above  all  else  the  nurture  of  this  spirit.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this : 
the  college  and  the  university  stand  for  essentially  different  purposes.  These  distinc- 
tions are  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  confusion  of  our  educational  organization.  Re- 
search is  a  word  to  conjure  with,  but  in  the  last  two  decades  more  sins  have  been 
committed  in  its  name  against  good  teaching  than  we  are  likely  to  atone  for  in  the 
next  generation.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  retain  the  college  as  a  place  for  general  cul- 
ture and  the  university  as  a  place  for  the  promotion  of  scholarly  research  and  for 
professional  training,  honor  the  college  teacher  for  his  own  work's  sake,  and  honor 
no  less  the  investigator  in  his  own  field.  These  two  fields  overlap;  but  in  the  college 
the  primary  function  is  one  thing,  in  the  institution  for  research  another. 
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Let  me  add  one  other  word  in  this  connection.  If  we  will  seriously  undertake  to 
discriminate  between  good  teaching  and  poor  teaching,  we  shall  get  far  on  the  way 
to  distinguish  between  true  scientific  research  and  its  imitation,  an  inquiry  which 
will  be  as  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  graduate  schools  and  universities  as  the 
first  can  be  to  our  colleges.  In  both  college  and  university  we  need  to  turn  our  faces 
resolutely  toward  simplicity,  sincerity,  thoroughness;  to  get  a  clear  conception  of 
what  we  are  undertaking  and  to  call  institutions  of  learning  by  their  true  names. 


STANDARDS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Like  other  branches  of  education,  the  training  of  men  for  the  learned  professions 
has  not  yet  outgrown  the  pioneer  stage.  The  absence  of  any  great  city  of  overshadow- 
ing influence  has  prevented  the  formation  of  a  school  for  lawyers  such  as  the  Inns 
of  Court.  The  law  schools  began  in  groups  of  students  gathering  about  a  particular 
lawyer  or  group  of  lawyers.  These  ventures  have  generally  been  of  local  influence. 
The  most  famous  was  the  school  founded  by  Tapping  Reeve  at  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut, shortly  after  the  revolution,  which  had  an  existence  of  more  than  a  half 
century. 

In  a  similar  way  schools  of  medicine  have  been  formed  by  groups  of  physicians  in 
different  cities. 

These  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine  had,  up  to  recent  years,  no  common  stand- 
ards and  no  relation  to  the  general  system  of  education.  The  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion varied  in  all  possible  ways.  The  length  of  time  required  for  graduation  ran 
from  two  short  terms  to  three  or  four  years. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  great  improvement  in  these  conditions,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  tendency  has  been  to  make 
the  school  of  law  and  of  medicine  a  department  of  a  university,  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  authorities  as  supervise  other  branches  of  learning.  The  effect 
of  this  change  is  to  remove  commercialism,  to  raise  standards,  and  to  give  unity  to 
the  cause  of  professional  training.  The  advance  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  lawyers  and  of  physicians,  who  have  not  been  slow  to  realize  that  ulti- 
mately right  standards  of  professional  training  and  continuity  of  administration,  to- 
gether with  security  of  support,  could  be  attained  only  by  grounding  the  training 
in  these  professions  upon  the  general  system  of  education  and  by  removing  from  the 
schools  of  law  and  of  medicine  the  suggestion  of  personal  gain  or  control.  It  is  clear 
that  for  the  future  the  school  of  law  or  of  medicine  which  is  to  endure  must  be  part 
of  a  university,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  used  their  degree-conferring  powers  to  shelter  superfluous  and  low-grade 
medical  schools. 

The  examinations  for  license  to  practice  in  both  of  these  professions  are  still  quite 
low  in  standard  in  many  states.  Legislation  in  this  respect  in  the  state  of  New  York 
is  far  in  advance  of  that  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  education  in  New  York  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  department 
of  education,  which  has  one  examination  for  all  candidates  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, regardless  of  the  school  or  sect  to  which  they  belong. 

The  action  of  the  more  progressive  members  of  these  two  professions,  as  expressed 
in  their  associations,  is  in  the  direction  of  better  standards  and  more  efficient  laws. 
The  practice  of  medicine  offers  peculiar  opportunities  to  the  unscrupulous.  The  ab- 
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sence  of  any  competent  expert  supervision  in  most  states  has  made  it  possible  for 
incompetent  physicians  to  prey  upon  the  public.  This  has  been  rendered  all  the  more 
easy  by  the  waning  medical  sects.  The  hann  of  sectarian  medicine  is  not  so  much  in  its 
sectarianism  as  in  its  effort  to  secure  special  standards,  which  are  invariably  below 
those  of  a  properly  qualified  physician.  Given  a  well-educated  man,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  physiology,  anatomy,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  the  like,  he  will  be  a  competent  practitioner  of  medicine,  whether  graduated  from 
one  school  or  another.  But  the  universal  cover  under  which  incompetence  and  fraud 
hide  is  low  standards.  If  a  medical  school  will  maintain  sound  standards,  both  of  en- 
trance and  of  instruction,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  admitting  its  graduates  to 
practice,  whether  the  school  call  itself  allopathic,  homeopathic,  eclectic,  osteopathic, 
or  after  some  other  medical  sect.  The  public  interest  is  effectively  safeguarded  only 
by  the  enforcement  of  high  standards  of  medical  education. 

The  school  of  theology  has  had  in  this  country  a  somewhat  different  history  from 
that  of  either  the  law  school  or  the  medical  school.  Like  medicine,  theology  is  pri- 
marily a  science, — the  science  of  religion.  The  schools  of  theology  would  therefore 
be  fundamentally  intended  both  for  the  training  of  a  body  of  practitioners  and  for 
a  much  smaller  body  of  investigators,  just  as  the  schools  of  medicine  prepare  a 
large  number  of  practitioners,  and  a  much  smaller  body  of  medical  men  of  research. 
Schools  of  theology  in  America  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  schools 
of  medicine  from  at  least  three  causes:  first,  the  greater  multiplicity  of  sects;  second, 
the  absence  of  any  scrutiny  from  an  outside  agency;  and  finally,  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  the  low  standards  of  admission  to  the  ministry. 

As  a  result  of  these  influences  theological  schools  are  in  many  cases  simply  de- 
nominational fitting  schools  with  a  limited  efficiency  as  training  places  for  religious 
practitioners  or  for  theological  investigators.  Under  this  arrangement,  theology,  which 
'  has  most  need  of  association  with  other  sciences,  has  been  shyest  of  any  intimacy 
with  them. 

Evidences  are  not  wanting  that  those  at  the  head  of  the  stronger  theological 
schools  are  seeking  to  meet  this  deficiency,  and  to  develop  institutions  which  shall 
hold  up  high  standards  of  reverence,  of  religious  efficiency,  and  of  scholarship.  For 
the  great  body  of  those  who  undertake  the  ministry  the  standards  are,  however,  cer- 
tainly as  low  as  are  those  of  medicine,  and  are  as  greatly  in  need  of  reform. 

Beside  the  three  old  and  established  professions  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and 
the  preacher,  a  gi'oup  of  new  technical  professions  has  in  recent  years  been  added  to 
the  learned  professions.  The  status  of  these  technical  callings  is  as  yet  not  so  well 
settled  as  are  those  of  the  three  older  professions.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  such  examination  as  is  possible  concerning  the  status  of  educa- 
tion of  candidates  desiring  to  enter  the  practice  of  the  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  the 
ministry. 

The  preliminary  step  to  any  conclusions  respecting  education  in  these  professions 
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is  the  knowledge  of  the  present  status  of  education  in  these  professions.  This  task 
alone  is  no  small  one.  It  cannot  be  fully  carried  out  without  expert  aid,  and  no  far- 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  needs  of  professional  education  can  be  reached  without 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  best  quahfied  to  judge.  It  is  my  hope  to  present 
ultimately  a  complete  report  with  regard  to  educational  organization  as  it  is  related 
to  professional  education. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  NOTABLE  characteristic  of  human  nature,  whether  among  educated  or  uneducated 
men,  is  the  universal  reaching  out  after  a  specific.  In  theology,  in  medicine,  in  edu- 
cation, we  are  constantly  seeking  for  specific  creeds,  specific  cures,  specific  means  of 
education,  and  intellectual  cleverness  is  no  protection  against  the  vagaries  of  human 
nature.  Growing  out  of  our  universal  craving  for  a  specific  is  the  almost  equally  wide- 
spread tendency  to  accept  the  man  or  the  association  of  men  who  undertake  to  fur- 
nish specifics,  whether  these  be  of  faith  or  of  practice. 

Now  the  facts  of  our  universal  human  experience  go  to  show  that  there  are  few 
specifics  in  the  settlement  of  questions  which  involve  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal forces.  Even  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  simpler  forms  of  human  illness  many  factors 
enter.  There  are  few  diseases  which  are  unmistakable,  and  for  only  a  few  of  these 
have  we  specific  remedies,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  is  a  function  of  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  application.  For  intelligent  treatment  of  the  great  number  of  such  dis- 
eases we  must  depend  on  the  honesty,  the  intelligence,  and  especially  on  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  medical  practitioners  whom  we  consult.  For  this  training 
all  practitioners,  whether  of  one  school  or  another,  are  dependent  on  their  know- 
ledge of  certain  fundamental  sciences, — physiology,  anatomy,  pathology,  and  the 
like.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  these 
fundamental  sciences,  just  as  the  practice  of  electrical  engineering  is  simply  applied 
physics,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  The  general  public  cannot  possibly  differen- 
tiate between  the  various  medical  sects.  The  ordinary,  busy,  intelligent  man  has  no 
opinion  which  is  of  any  value  as  between  allopaths,  homeopaths,  or  eclectics,  for  ex- 
ample. The  only  possible  protection  he  can  secure  is  to  insist  that  the  man  licensed 
to  practice  shall  be  first  of  aU  a  well-educated  man,  and  secondly,  that  he  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  sciences  upon  which  all  medical  prac- 
tice depends.  The  only  defense  which  he  can  hope  to  secure  against  the  incompetent 
or  fraudulent  practitioner  of  medicine  is  to  obtain  such  legal  regulation  of  medical 
licensing  and  such  expert  scrutiny  of  medical  education  and  the  admission  to  prac- 
tice as  will  guarantee  the  thorough  preparation  of  authorized  practitioners  in  the 
science  of  the  day.  The  quack  would  gladly  practice  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
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discoveries  of  science  if  he  only  knew  them.  The  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic can  be  conserved  only  by  requiring  all  candidates  for  practice  —  whether  they 
be  allopaths,  homeopaths,  eclectics,  osteopaths.  Christian  Scientists,  or  faith  heal- 
ers —  to  show  evidence  of  a  thorough  grounding  in  these  fundamental  sciences  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  practice. 

Not  only  has  the  public  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  its  interests  and  its 
safety  depend  on  high  standards  of  medical  education,  but  it  has  generally  been  hos- 
tile to  the  reforms  which  the  representatives  of  the  leading  medical  societies  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  about.  The  sympathy  of  the  public  has  gone  usually  to  the  men 
who  desire  to  practice  medicine  by  the  light  of  nature  or,  at  best,  with  a  most  super- 
ficial preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  which  underlie  medical  practice.  It  is 
this  attitude  of  the  public  which  makes  the  practice  of  medicine  the  easiest  field  for 
the  charlatan  and  the  quack  to  enter. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  legislation  in  this  matter  is  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  commercial  value  in  the  United  States  of  the  professional  title  doctor  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Experience  shows  that  the  public  will  accept  the  most  incom- 
petent practitioner  who  can  legally  affix  the  title  of  doctor  to  his  name,  whether  it 
be  gained  in  one  medical  sect  or  another,  while  it  will  not  accept  practice  from  an 
individual  not  equipped  with  that  title.  For  example,  the  osteopaths  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  practice  in  those  states  where  they  are  unable  to  use  a  medical  degree. 
Now  the  man  who  undertakes  to  practice  medicine  under  the  name  of  osteopathy 
has  exactly  the  same  diseases  to  diagnose  and  to  treat  as  other  physicians  have.  He 
has  exactly  the  same  need  for  a  training  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences.  If, 
after  he  has  taken  such  a  training,  he  desires  to  call  himself  a  doctor  of  osteopathy  he 
has  every  right  to  use  that  title,  and  the  public  can  have  no  more  objection  to  it  than 
it  can  to  the  fact  that  one  trained  theologian  chooses  to  call  himself  a  Methodist  and 
another  a  Unitarian,  while  both  undertake  to  teach  and  to  practice  the  same  religion. 

The  only  possible  protection  and  assurance  which  the  public  can  have  is  to  insist 
upon  this  fundamental  training  as  a  preliminary  to  any  practice,  and  it  may  rightly 
suspect  the  motives  of  any  set  of  would-be  practitioners  who  undertake  to  evade  these 
reasonable  requirements — necessary  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
profession  of  medicine.  With  respect  to  the  practice  of  law,  the  public  interest  is  de- 
pendent likewise  on  the  enforcement  of  high  professional  standards.  The  practitioner 
of  law  does  not  deal  so  directly  with  the  personal  well-being  of  every  citizen  as  does 
the  physician,  but  no  other  profession  is  so  closely  related  to  the  development  of  justice 
and  to  the  progress  of  sound  public  policy.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  public 
can  tell  whether  the  practitioner  of  law  will  develop  into  a  wise  advocate  or  into  a 
sharp  attorney.  The  only  criterion  it  can  impose  for  its  own  protection  is  to  require 
such  training  for  entrance  to  the  profession  as  will  fit  the  ordinary  man  for  good  work 
in  it  and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  means  to  exclude  the  unfit. 

Not  only  does  the  public  find  its  sole  protection  in  uniform  requirements  of  high 
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standards  for  entrance  into  these  professions,  but  the  tolerance  by  the  public  of  low 
standards  means  the  maintenance  of  an  open  door  for  the  benefit  not  of  the  deserv- 
ing, but  of  the  unfit.  The  practice  of  medicine  and  of  the  law  is  oven-un  to-day  by  a 
horde  of  those  seeking  to  earn  in  these  callings  a  means  of  living,  who  under  a  more 
just  system  of  educational  standards  would  be  rendering  to  their  communities  a  real 
service  in  some  productive  calling.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  of  these 
professions  contributes  to  the  productive  wealth  of  society,  and  a  man  is  of  value  to 
the  world  in  them  only  when  his  ability  is  such  that  he  contributes  something  over 
and  above  the  amount  represented  by  his  fees.  There  are  to-day  more  men  in  both 
of  these  professions  than  the  country  needs,  and  yet  there  are  certainly,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  medical  authorities,  not  enough  competent  medical  practitioners 
to  do  the  work  of  the  country.  Omitting  for  the  time  the  dishonest  quack  in  medi- 
cine and  the  unscrupulous  attorney,  it  is  still  time  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
in  these  professions  ought  to  be  earning  a  living  in  other  callings  where  they  would 
render  a  return  to  society  by  contributing  to  the  productive  energy  of  the  world. 
The  evils  of  the  present  over-production  of  ill-trained  physicians  and  lawyers  is  per- 
haps more  strikingly  manifest  in  the  small  towns  than  elsewhere.  In  almost  any  town 
of  five  hundred  families  one  can  find  a  half  dozen  physicians  and  as  many  lawyers 
struggling  for  a  living,  when  at  the  most  two  competent  men  in  each  profession  could 
do  the  work  of  the  community.  Lawyers  under  such  conditions  spend  their  time  in 
the  exploitation  of  petty  causes  or  in  efforts  to  secure  office.  Physicians  in  such  cir- 
cumstances minister  in  large  measure  to  chronic  invalids,  while  the  great  cause  of 
right  sanitation  and  public  health  of  the  community  is  left  absolutely  untouched. 
Low  educational  standards  are  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  pubHc  on  its  own  account, 
they  are  absolutely  demoralizing  to  the  profession.  They  serve  to  lay  in  the  path  of 
ill-trained  and  weak  men  temptations  for  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  mistake  the  public  reaps. 

The  public  is  not  less  interested  in  right  educational  standards  for  the  other  great 
historic  profession, — the  ministry.  Low  standards  of  admission  have  worked  in  this 
great  calling  exactly  the  same  consequences  as  one  finds  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
of  medicine.  The  demoralization  due  to  low  educational  standards  is  in  truth  even 
more  evident  here  than  in  the  other  two  great  professions  generally  associated  with 
that  of  the  ministry.  This  last  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  most  evident  is  the  fact 
that  the  profession  of  the  preacher  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  enormous  advance  in 
popular  education.  A  hundred  years  ago  ministers  were  the  educated  men  of  their 
communities  and  their  power  was  in  proportion.  In  the  interval  the  congregations 
have  risen  enormously  in  the  scale  of  general  education.  With  this  rise  the  law  and 
medicine  have  to  a  considerable  extent  kept  pace.  The  ministry  has  relatively  retro- 
graded. The  standards  of  admission  to  it  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  ministry  has  labored  is  the  burden  of  sec- 
tarianism, the  most  common  form  of  devotion  to  specifics  which  the  world  has  known. 
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In  this  respect  the  profession  of  the  preacher  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioner,  with  the  difference  that  the  medical  sects  are  fewer  in  number.  Es- 
sentially, however,  sectarianism  in  theology  and  sectarianism  in  medicine  rest  on  an 
analogous  basis.  In  medicine  the  practitioner  depends  on  the  same  fundamental  sci- 
ences, and  the  same  body  of  medical  knowledge  is  open  to  him  whether  he  calls  him- 
self a  homeopath  or  an  eclectic.  In  a  similar  way  one  minister  may  be  called  a  Bap- 
tist and  another  a  Roman  Catholic.  Yet  each  undertakes  to  teach  the  same  religion 
out  of  the  same  Bible.  The  medical  sects  have  made  one  enormous  advance  over 
religious  sects.  The  better  representatives  of  all  medical  sects  have  gathered  them- 
selves into  one  society  for  the  betterment  of  their  common  standards, — a  thing  which 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  near  future  among  religious  sects. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  yeai-s  of  the  decay  of  churches,  and  the  weakening 
of  church  ties  particularly  amongst  Protestants.  Many  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  tendency.  No  doubt  many  factors  have  a  share  in  the  result  which  we  see. 
Amongst  these  one  of  the  most  evident  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry,  due  in  the 
main  to  low  standards  of  admission.  In  the  Protestant  churches,  where  the  power  of 
authority  has  largely  passed  by,  the  work  of  the  church  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
religious  leadership  of  its  preachers.  The  efficiency  of  this  leadership  is  low.  In  the 
small  towns  one  finds  the  same  conditions  as  exist  among  lawyers  and  physicians. 
Four  or  five  ministers  eke  out  a  living  where  one  or  two  at  most  could  do  the  work 
efficiently.  Like  the  doctors  of  their  villages,  these  men  concern  themselves  with  chronic 
cases  and  specific  remedies,  while  the  great  problems  of  the  moral  health  of  their  com- 
munities go  untouched. 

The  old  mother  church  has  pursued  a  more  far-sighted  policy  in  this  matter  than 
the  majority  of  her  daughters.  She  requires  of  all  her  priests  a  long  and  severe  train- 
ing. However  one  may  criticize  the  kind  of  education  which  they  receive,  or  the  large 
factor  of  loyalty  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  forms  part  of  it,  the  wisdom 
of  the  requirement  is  unquestionable.  To  it  is  due  in  very  large  measure  the  enor- 
mous moral  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly among  the  great  masses  of  working  people  in  the  cities,  where  Protestantism 
has  been  so  markedly  ineffective,  partly,  at  least,  because  of  defects  that  an  adequate 
modem  education  would  go  far  toward  remedying. 

The  Protestant  ministry  faces  to-day  a  most  serious  economic  difficulty.  The  low 
standards  of  admission  coupled  with  the  multiplication  of  sects  and  church  build- 
ings have  brought  into  the  profession  of  the  minister  a  large  number  of  ill-trained 
men,  and  have  at  the  same  time  brought  down  the  financial  recompense  of  the  min- 
ister to  a  very  low  basis, — the  basis,  indeed,  of  the  inefficient  man.  However  indis- 
pensable is  the  altruistic  motive  in  the  life  of  the  preacher  or  of  the  teacher,  neither 
preaching  nor  teaching  can  be  considered  independent  of  their  economic  relations  in 
the  social  order  unless  the  solution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  accepted,  under 
which  preachers  are  celibate  priests  and  draw  their  support  from  the  church.  So  long  as 
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preachers  are  to  marry  and  bring  up  families  and  assume  a  place  in  the  social  life  of 
their  communities,  so  long  will  the  efficiency  of  the  preacher  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  quality  of  his  financial  support.  The  poverty  of  this  support  at  this  time,  its 
uncertainty,  the  uncomfortable  attitude  of  begging  for  oneself  which  many  preach- 
ers have  to  assume,  particularly  in  small  communities,  all  operate  powerfully  to  turn 
away  able  and  serious  men  from  this  profession.  A  community  which  would  support 
in  comfort  and  dignity  two  able  religious  leaders  will  pay  a  bare  living  to  five  de- 
nominational preachers.  And  it  is  quite  as  true  in  the  ministry  as  in  any  other 
profession  that,  taken  by  and  large,  one  decently  paid  man  is  worth  many  ill-paid 
and  inefficient  men.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the  cause  of  religious 
progress  is  delayed  by  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  who  assume,  as 
representatives  of  the  Christian  denominations,  to  take  the  place  of  religious  leaders 
are  unprepared  for  such  leadership,  are  untrained  in  the  fundamentals  of  theology^ 
in  the  elements  of  learning,  in  knowledge  of  mankind,  in  the  interpretation  of  life 
from  the  religious  rather  than  from  the  denominational  standpoint.  Meagre  as  are 
the  salaries  paid,  they  are  in  many  cases  equal  to  the  service  rendered.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  public  is  profoundly  interested. 

The  public  can  form  no  sound  conclusion  whether  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist  is 
likely  to  be  the  more  efficient  religious  leader,  any  more  than  it  can  determine  whether 
a  homeopath  or  an  allopath  is  the  more  likely  to  be  an  efficient  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine. Of  one  thing  only  it  can  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  whether  a  man  undertake  to 
lead  in  one  religious  organization  or  another,  he  ought  to  have  grounded  himself  in 
the  fandamental  studies  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  religious  teaching,  of  all  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  leadership.  Training  counts  for  as  much  here  as  in  any  other  hu- 
man relation. 

The  raising  of  the  efficiency  of  the  profession  of  the  ministry  rests  largely  in  the 
hands  of  preachers  themselves,  just  as  the  raising  of  the  profession  of  the  law  rests 
with  lawyers,  and  the  raising  of  the  profession  of  medicine  rests  with  physicians.  That 
the  effort  presents  for  any  particular  Christian  organization  serious  social,  adminis- 
trative, and  economic  difficulties  cannot  be  denied.  That  the  advancement  of  religious 
influence  in  the  lives  of  men  rests  in  large  measure  on  this  effort  seems  equally  clear. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LAW  AND  OF  MEDICINE 

VERSUS 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  LAW  AND  OF  MEDICINE 

The  sjnnpathy  of  the  great  mass  of  men  is  fairly  sure  to  go  out  almost  spontane- 
ously to  the  individuals  in  whose  path  artificial  restrictions  are  set  up.  It  has  been 
the  boast  of  our  democracy  that  America  was  the  land  of  equal  opportunity  to  all, 
and  the  sentiment  finds  response  in  the  bretist  of  every  right-thinking  man. 
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It  is  doubtless  out  of  this  feeling  that  the  opposition  to  the  erection  of  reasonable 
standards  of  entrance  to  the  learned  professions  has  arisen.  Like  many  popular  senti- 
ments which  are  fundamentally  right,  the  transformation  of  the  sentiment  into  prac- 
tice has  been  made  in  a  short-sighted  way.  It  has  operated  to  give  the  ill-prepared 
and  unfit  member  of  society  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  No 
man  is  bom  with  the  right  to  enter  one  of  these  professions  any  more  than  he  is 
born  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  Both  rights  ai'e  conferred  by  the  sovereign  people 
upon  prescribed  conditions.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  always  more  easy  to  excite 
popular  sympathy  for  the  individual  complainant,  however  unworthy,  than  for  the 
sovereign  people,  which  seldom  complains,  no  matter  how  far  its  interests  are  invaded. 
The  notion  that  any  man  who  wants  to  practice  medicine  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
try,  and  that  any  preacher  who  thinks  he  has  a  call  ought  to  preach  regardless  of 
training,  belongs  to  the  pioneer  stage  of  civilization. 

By  long  usage  of  civilized  nations  the  professions  of  the  law  and  of  medicine  have 
received  certain  recognized  standing.  The  practice  of  these  professions  carries  with  it 
certain  privileges  and  advantages  and  should  cany  certain  responsibilities.  To  re- 
quire that  those  who  are  authorized  to  practice  these  professions  should  comply  with 
reasonable  conditions  of  preparation  is  not  only  a  duty  to  the  state,  but  is  absolutely 
just  to  the  individual.  The  difficulty  has  come  in  determinating  what  are  reasonable 
requirements  for  preparation  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  of  medicine,  requirements 
that  shall  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  and  still  not  inflict  undue  hardships  upon 
the  individual.  It  is  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  that  the  practical  difficulties 
arise.  Great  pressure  is  brought  by  those  who  desire  to  enter  these  professions  to 
make  the  standards  of  admission  as  low  as  possible,  and  wherever  the  effort  is  made 
to  constitute  such  standards  as  will  safeguard  the  public  and  preserve  the  character 
of  the  profession,  the  cry  is  set  up  that  the  poor  and  struggling  candidate  for  a  pro- 
fession is  discriminated  against.  This  argument  is  always  illustrated  by  the  example 
of  a  few  great  men  who  have  ^^hieved  success  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  profes- 
sions without  the  advantage  of  formal  education.  The  argument  is  fallacious  and  is 
generally  dishonestly  made. 

What  are  reasonable  conditions  to  require  of  candidates  for  these  professions? 
Manifestly  it  would  be  an  unfair  discrimination  against  the  candidate  for  medical 
practice  to  require  him  to  belong  to  a  certain  medical  sect  or  to  graduate  from  a  given 
school,  but  it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  is  not  only  fair  but  absolutely  essential  that 
he  should  be  grounded  in  anatomy  and  physiology  and  kindred  fundamental  sciences 
upon  which  all  practice  of  medicine  rests.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  might  get  this 
knowledge  and  this  practice  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  aid  of  the  medical  school 
and  the  hospital,  and  if  he  could  show  his  knowledge  and  his  skill  by  a  competent 
examination  he  should  be  aUowed  to  do  so.  Such  cases,  however,  must  be  very  rare. 
The  candidate  who  is  seeking  to  enter  the  profession  by  some  other  path  than  the 
hard  and  exacting  path  of  a  good  medical  school  and  hospital  is  in  nearly  every  case 
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seeking  to  get  his  knowledge  by  practicing  on  the  public  and  being  paid  for  learning. 
Similarly  the  candidate  for  the  profession  of  the  law  ought  to  have  something  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  his  community.  He 
should  at  least  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  law  and  of  legal  processes,  some  conception  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  some  study  of  the  relations  of  equity  to  technique.  Plainly,  the  least  that 
can  be  required  of  a  candidate  for  these  professions  is  a  fair  grounding  in  the  funda- 
mental science  of  our  day  and  a  measure  of  participation  in  the  actual  application 
of  that  science  in  the  practice.  Most  intelligent  men  will  concede  so  much,  but  are 
not  always  ready  to  admit  the  further  requirement  that  the  candidate  in  law  or  in 
medicine  must  present  also  the  evidence  of  a  good  general  education,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  can  be  gained  by  a  college  course  of  not  less  than  two  years'  duration.  That 
this  condition  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  character  of  the  profession  and 
that  it  forms  the  only  effective  means  of  sifting  out  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy, 
the  fit  from  the  unfit,  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  given  the  matter  most 
thought.  Without  exception  the  professional  schools  of  low  grade,  poor  courses,  and 
sham  examinations  are  those  which  admit  students  without  the  preparation  of  a 
general  education. 

Not  only  is  the  requirement  of  a  good  general  education  justified  on  the  practi- 
cal ground  that  thus  only  can  capable  men  be  commonly  obtained,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  maintenance  of  the  professions  themselves.  To  become  a  good 
lawyer  or  physician,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  mere  technique  of  practice.  Such  a 
man  should  be  also  a  student  of  his  race  and  of  its  history,  with  sympathies  fully 
developed  by  a  contact  with  life  and  with  books.  The  reason  for  this  and  the  justifi- 
cation for  its  requirement  lie  in  the  fact  that  these  callings  are  professions,  and  such 
qualities  are  necessary  in  the  members  of  a  profession.  This  distinction  is  fundamen- 
tal and  one  which  in  late  years  we  have  been  as  a  nation  disposed  to  forget. 

Aside  from  all  question  of  intellectual  basis  or  content,  the  distinction  between  a 
business  and  a  profession  does  not  lie  in  any  difference  of  honor  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
or  of  another,  but  in  the  obligations  which  one  assumes.  However  honorable  a  busi- 
ness calling  may  be,  the  man  who  enters  it  makes  no  pretense  of  any  other  inten- 
tion than  the  honest  pursuit  of  his  own  gain.  He  who  enters  a  profession  likewise 
does  so  for  his  own  advantage,  but  he  also  undertakes  certain  obligations  to  the  call- 
ing itself  and  to  the  public.  He  is  under  obligation  to  consider  the  interest  of  the 
public  as  well  as  his  own,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  these  great  callings  have  differen- 
tiated into  professions — because  those  who  practice  them  accept  the  obligation  to 
the  calling.  Bacon  has  expressed  the  idea  in  the  introduction  to  The  Maxims  of  the 
Law  in  the  phrase,  "I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession."  It  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  debt  and  the  effort  to  pay  it  which  differentiate  a  profession  from 
a  business.  That  debt  devolves  upon  him  who  enters  one  of  these  great  professions 
the  obligation  to  fit  himself  for  it,  the  obligation  to  conserve  the  honor  and  advance 
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the  cause  of  his  profession,  and  above  all  to  remember  in  his  practice  his  duty  to  the 
state  as  well  as  to  himself.  It  is  only  through  the  observance  of  these  ideals  that  a 
profession  can  remain  a  profession. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  tendencies  of  this  nation  since  the  close  of  our  civil 
war  have  had  reason  to  feel  alarm  over  the  diminishing  respect  for  law.  As  a  people 
we  regard  the  law  lightly,  and  our  habits  in  this  matter  are  growing  worse  rather  than 
better.  Many  factors  have  conjoined  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  profess  the  law.  Legal  process  in 
our  nation  is  slow  and  costly.  Justice  is  hard  to  get.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
believe,  with  greater  or  less  reason,  that  in  reaching  decisions,  legal  technicalities  ob- 
scure equity.  The  evolution  of  the  legal  process  has  resembled  that  of  our  national 
game  of  baseball  which  has  become  a  pitcher's  game.  The  administration  of  law  pre- 
sents to  the  general  public  more  and  more  the  spectacle  of  a  game  in  which  the  expert 
high-priced  attorney  outplays  judge  and  jury.  Lawyers  of  the  highest  eminence  and 
of  irreproachable  private  life  have  served  interests  which  were  plainly  against  public 
policy  and  in  violation  of  the  interests  of  the  public.  There  has  seemed  to  be  no  limit 
beyond  which  a  lawyer  might  not  go  in  the  service  of  a  client  who  employed  him  to 
circumvent,  not  to  uphold,  the  law.  Such  men  have  been  unmindful  of  the  debt  to 
their  profession;  they  are  in  the  business  of  law,  not  in  the  profession  of  law.  The 
ideals  of  the  profession  have  been  lowered  by  the  great  mass  of  men  who  have  taken 
up  the  law  as  a  business. 

The  profession  of  medicine  in  our  country  has  suffered  in  a  similar  way.  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  medical  practice  of  such  a  country  as  Germany,  for  example,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  German  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can physician  to  his  profession.  A  large  proportion  of  German  practitioners  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  research.  They  accept  the  ideal  that  a  man  must  better  his 
profession.  They  decline  to  give  up  their  whole  time  to  paid  practice.  The  number 
of  American  physicians  who  take  this  position  is  small,  indeed,  and  they  are  apt  to 
be  looked  down  upon  by  their  colleagues.  The  great  mass  of  American  physicians, 
however  skilful  in  the  practice,  are  in  the  business  of  medicine. 

The  low  terms  of  admission  to  great  callings  are  partly  responsible  for  these  con- 
ditions. So  long  as  the  door  stands  open  to  the  poorly  educated,  the  ill-prepared, 
and  the  morally  weak  candidates,  so  long  will  the  calling  be  pulled  down  beneath  the 
level  of  a  true  profession.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  public  can  assure  itself  that 
every  man  who  enters  either  of  these  professions  ought  to  do  so.  But  it  can  at  least 
exclude  the  manifestly  unfit  by  the  just  requirement  of  a  fair  general  education  and 
proof  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences  upon  which  the  profession  rests. 
Thus  both  public  interest  and  the  integrity  of  the  professions  may  be  conserved.  The 
question  whether  law  is  to  be  a  business  or  a  profession  is  a  critical  one  in  determin- 
ing the  stability  of  popular  government. 
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The  public  has  long  been  familiar  with  state  supervision  and  inspection  of  schools 
in  the  United  States,  at  least  so  far  as  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  no  supervision  of  higher  education,  except  in  the  case  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Such  supervision  as  exists  is,  however,  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  tax-supported  schools.  There  is  no  scrutiny  of  private  schools  to  ascertain  what 
standards  ai-e  maintained  or  the  relation  of  such  schools  to  the  general  system  of 
education. 

Thus  has  arisen  the  great  multiplication  of  colleges  calling  for  support  and  com- 
peting, in  many  cases,  with  each  other  for  students  in  a  manner  demoralizing  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  exigencies  of  this  situation  are  in  part  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  various  denominational  boards  of  education.  It  was  clear  that  if  a 
religious  body  was  to  support  colleges,  and  colleges  in  many  states,  some  central 
educational  authority  would  tend  not  only  to  lessen  useless  competition,  but  also  to 
increase  unity  and  eiHciency.  We  find,  therefore,  a  number  of  such  organizations  to- 
day exercising  wide  influence  over  large  ai'eas,  dealing  with  secondary  as  well  as  with 
higher  education. 

With  these  boards  of  education  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  had 
cordial  and  interesting  relations.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Foundation  is 
estopped  from  the  granting  of  retiring  allowances  in  colleges  controlled  by  a  de- 
nomination, it  nevertheless  found  common  ground  with  these  organizations  in  the 
consideration  of  education  fi*om  a  general  rather  than  from  a  local  point  of  view. 
Furthermore,  there  exists  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  relations  which  the  colleges 
under  these  boards  hold  to  the  churches  to  which  they  are  assigned, —  a  relation 
varying  from  actual  control  to  one  of  tradition  only. 

Those  who  are  studying  the  general  progress  of  education  are  naturally  interested 
in  the  work  of  these  boards  and  in  their  attitude  toward  educational  progress.  They 
are  also  concerned  in  knowing  whether  this  work  is  primarily  one  of  education  or  one 
of  religious  propaganda ;  whether  the  denominational  school  and  college  are  under- 
taken on  the  ground  of  a  conscious  fitness  for  teaching,  or  whether  they  form  part  of 
the  regular  machinery  of  the  religious  organization.  The  relations  of  these  boards 
to  education  are  of  great  interest,  and  I  have  endeavored  in  the  following  pages  to 
condense  from  their  annual  year  books  such  statements  as  may  fairly  represent  their 
general  purposes  in  education,  so  far  as  these  can  be  learned  from  printed  reports. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  organization  and  work  of  these  boards, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  the  influences  which  have  hitherto  operated 
in  bringing  colleges  into  related  groups,  the  connecting  thread  being  in  many  cases 
the  denominational  tie.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  this 
has  accomplished  in  promoting  unity  and  cooperation  among  colleges  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. 
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The  earliest  educational  foundations  in  the  United  States  were  established  under 
the  supervision,  more  or  less  direct,  of  some  of  the  Christian  churches.  Thus  the  rela- 
tion between  Harvard  College  and  the  established  Congregational  churches  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  a  close  one,  the  ministers  of  certain  towns  long  re- 
taining seats  upon  the  board  of  overseers.  Similarly  Yale  College  was  in  direct  rela- 
tionship with  the  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut,  the  charter  retaining  for 
over  one  hundred  years  a  provision  for  a  certain  number  of  Congregational  divines 
as  trustees,  and  when,  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  president  of 
Yale  and  several  professors  announced  their  intention  to  enter  the  Church  of  England, 
the  announcement  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accompanied  by  their  resignations  from 
the  college  faculty.  King's  CoUege  in  New  York  City  (now  Columbia  University) 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  being  the  Visitor  of  the  college,  and  Tiinity  Parish  in  New  York  pro- 
viding the  college  with  its  first  site.  The  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  occupied,  until  the  revolution,  the  position  of  patron  of  King's  College, 
and  succored  it  frequently  with  funds. 

Princeton  was,  notwithstanding  an  absence  of  charter  control,  generally  considered 
as  distinctively  a  Presbyterian  college  as  Rutgers  was  a  Dutch  Reformed  one,  and 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  until  well  along  in  the  nineteenth  century,  whether 
colleges  were  legally  connected  with  a  church  or  simply  associated  with  a  church  in 
thought  and  service,  almost  every  educational  institution  looked  up  to  some  one  of 
the  churches  for  fostering  care  and  means  of  growth,  and  in  return  gave  to  that 
church  the  influence  to  be  derived  from  the  regulation  of  the  form  of  worship  in  the 
college  chapel  and  from  the  free  use  of  the  college  pulpit.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  sundering  of  the  legal  charter  ties  in  the  cases  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia 
did  not  prevent  those  institutions  from  remaining  in  this  relation  of  community  of 
worship  with  the  church  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  controlled.  It  was  not 
usual  for  a  college  to  be  established,  like  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  hos- 
pitable and  receptive  to  all  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  its  students  belong,  but 
on  especially  intimate  terms  with  none.  The  extraordinary  charter  requirements  of 
Girard  College  show  how,  in  the  period  of  its  incorporation,  it  was  thought  almost 
necessary  to  accompany  freedom  from  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  control  with  the  de- 
nial of  ordinary  courtesies  to  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  the  connection  with  the  church  is  as  a  rule 
maintained  through  the  ownership  of  the  entire  property  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity by  one  of  the  religious  orders.  Thus  the  first  Roman  Catholic  college  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  when  they  secured  a  charter  for 
Georgetown  University,  and  at  the  present  time  this  order  and  some  of  the  other  or- 
ders, particularly  the  Christian  Brothers,  control  a  number  of  educational  institutions, 
scattered  over  many  states.  It  was  not  until  1899  that  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges  were  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  each  other  through  the  forma- 
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tion,  by  fifty-three  colleges,  under  the  guidance  of  the  rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  of  an  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Harvard  and  Yale  were  both  Congregational  institutions,  but  no  central  authority 
bound  them  together  in  any  form  of  union.  At  a  later  date  Lafayette  College  had 
as  close  relations  with  Methodist  institutions  as  it  had  with  a  Presbyterian  institu- 
tion like  Washington  and  Jefferson.  This  was  the  situation  in  all  the  religious  or- 
ganizations. On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  a  Roman  Catholic  order  established  a  sec- 
ond college  or  university  the  two  institutions  formed  a  group,  obeying,  in  as  far  as 
it  seemed  advisable  to  the  heads  of  the  order,  a  single  authority.  At  least  the  insti- 
tutions joined  in  carrying  out  a  single  policy,  and,  instead  of  contrasts,  harmony  in 
matters  of  educational  direction  could  easily  be  secured.  To-day,  in  certain  of  the 
religious  orders,  these  groups  are  extensive  and  embrace  many  institutions.  The  close 
union  between  the  colleges  of  a  Roman  Catholic  order  is  thus  the  first  illustration 
of  what  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  policy  in  several  Protestant  churches 
through  their  educational  societies  or  college  boards.  The  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  is,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  a  federation  correspond- 
ing to  the  Ohio  State  Association  of  Colleges,  or  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  for  it  concerns  itself  with  pedagogical  questions  and 
matters  of  inter-college  comity  more  than  with  policies  of  college  administration 
and  economy. 

Partly  out  of  the  lack  of  unity  among  colleges  of  the  same  denomination  grew  the 
idea  of  a  central  board,  which  might  have  supervision,  at  least  of  a  certain  sort,  over 
all  the  colleges  and  schools  of  a  given  denomination.  Of  these  the  more  important 
are  the  Presbyterian  College  Board,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
the  Congregational  Education  Society,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  of  whose  organization  and  educational  policy  brief  descriptions 
follow. 

Presbyterian  College  Board 

In  1883  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  special  committee  on  education,  established 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  now  simplified  into 
the  Presbyterian  College  Board.  Since  1877  committees  of  the  general  assembly 
had  been  considering  the  entire  question  of  education  in  its  relation  to  the  church, 
especially  as  it  applied  to  the  field  of  home  missions.  The  special  committee  had  sat 
for  two  years  and  had  taken  unusual  care.  Its  report  is  comprehensive.  The  members 
say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  supply  of  candidates  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministry  can  be  maintained  at  the  number  sufficient  to  supply  existing  pulpits, 
and  to  create  the  new  pulpits  needed,  only  by  maintaining  colleges  in  vital  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  country 
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such  colleges  already  exist  and  the  duty  is  to  see  that  the  right  spiritual  atmosphere 
is  maintained  in  them.  But  especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  wisdom  of  planting 
new  colleges  in  the  sparsely  settled  and  rapidly  growing  western  states.  These  new 
colleges  will  materially  assist  the  missionary  movement  in  its  present  condition,  and 
by  training  up  ministers  and  missionaries  on  the  ground,  will  enable  the  newer  com- 
munities to  supply  in  the  future  their  own  needs,  and  themselves  pass  on  the  bene- 
fit bestowed  upon  themselves.  To  assist  the  Presbyterian  colleges  already  in  being 
and  to  found  new  ones  in  strategic  positions,  a  separate  board,  distinct  from  the  old 
board  of  education,  was  necessary. 

As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  was  consti- 
tuted. It  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  one  half  of  whom  shall  be  laymen,  both 
ministers  and  laymen  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly.  The  offices  since  1904 
have  been  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  According  to  its  constitution,  following 
the  detailed  recommendation  of  the  special  committee  of  1881,  the  functions  of  the 
board  are  to  gather  funds  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  disburse  them  among 
the  Presbyterian  colleges,  and  to  guide  the  munificence  of  Presbyterian  givers  that 
their  contributions  to  education,  made  directly  by  them,  shall  nevertheless  be  along 
the  lines  which  the  policy  of  the  board  approves.  This  is  stated  in  paragraph  8  (d) 
of  the  constitution  thus:  "The  board  shall  endeavor  to  have  all  gifts  for  Christian 
education  within  our  church  either  passed  through  its  treasury  or  reported  to  it." 
Gifts  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  out  under  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution.  Section  viii  (a)  and  (b) : 

"(a)  Every  college  hereafter  established,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid,  shall 
be  organically  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  by  perpetual  Charter  provision  shall  have  two  thirds  of  its  Board 
of  Control  members  of  this  Church. 

"(b)  In  case  of  colleges  already  established,  and  not  included  under  the  above 
provisions,  appropriations  for  endowment  shall  be  so  made  as  to  revert  to  the 
Board  whenever  these  colleges  shall  pass  from  Presbyterian  control." 

The  board  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  number  of  new  colleges  in  the 
western  states,  such  as  the  College  of  Idaho;  Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa; 
Huron  College  in  South  Dakota;  Montana  College,  Deer  Lodge;  Albert  Lea  Col- 
lege, Albert  Lea,  Minnesota;  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas;  the  Presbyte- 
rian College  of  Florida,  Eustis,  and  others.  Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Westminster  University,  Denver,  are  the  most  recent  establishments  of  the  board. 
In  its  annual  report  of  1907  the  board  points  out  that  there  are  still  whole  states 
and  territories  in  which  the  cry  that  there  are  "too  many  colleges"  cannot  be  raised, 
for,  as  it  says  (page  8),  "Nevada,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
have  no  Presbyterian  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Neither  have  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
nor  Alaska,  and  yet  we  include  these  fields  in  our  home  mission  territory." 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  (1908)  the  principles 
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are  laid  down  upon  which  the  board  will  either  aid  colleges  directly  or  endeavor  to 
influence  gifts  to  them.  First,  the  college  must  require  from  all  students  for  gradu- 
ation a  study  of  the  Bible  at  least  equivalent  during  the  entire  course  to  144  unit 
hours.  Second,  every  teacher  in  the  college  must  be  certified  to  the  college  board 
as  being  "of  open  Christian  profession  and  possessing  actual  spiritual  influence  with 
students."  "Of  the  943  teachers  last  year  in  the  colleges  in  relation  with  the  board 
902,  or  about  96  per  cent,  were  members  of  evangelical  churches.  This  percentage  is  ris- 
ing," and  the  remaining  four  per  cent,  it  is  explained  in  the  report,  were  nearly  all  in 
the  music  or  art  department,  or  with  some  such  irregular  connection.  In  such  cases 
the  board  does  not  insist  upon  the  teacher  being  of  "open  Christian  profession." 

The  third  requirement  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  is  that  a  college  assisted 
or  endowed  by  it  shall  "seek  the  conversion  and  consecration  of  every  student  as  its 
prime  business." 

Below  is  the  official  list  given  by  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  of  "Institutions 
Cooperating  with  the  College  Board  and  Reporting  to  it." 


Albany  College 
Albert  Lea  College 
Alexander  College 
Alma  College 
Arkansas  Cumberland  Col- 
lege 
Bellevue  College 
Bethel  College 
Diddle  University 
Blackburn  University 
Blairsville  College 
Buena  Vista  College 
Caldwell  College 
Carroll  College 
Cumberland  University 
Elmira  College 
Emporia,  College  of 
Florida,  Pres.  Coll.  of 
Grove  City  College 
Hanover  College 
Hastings  College 
Henry  Kendall  College 
Highland  University 
Huron  College 
Idaho,  College  of 
Illinois  College 
Indianola  College 


Albany,  Oregon 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Burkesville,  Kentucky 
Alma,  Michigan 

Clarksville,  Arkansas 
Bellevue,  Nebraska 
McKenzie,  Tennessee 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Carlinville,  Illinois 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa 
Danville,  Kentucky 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
Lebanon,  Tennessee 
Elmira,  New  York 
Emporia,  Kansas 
Eustis,  Florida 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Hanover,  Indiana 
Hastings,  Nebraska 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
Highland,  Kansas 
Huron,  S.  D. 
Caldwell,  Idaho 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Wynnewood,  Okla. 


James  Millikin  University 
Lafayette  College 
Lake  Forest  College 
Lenox  College 
Lincoln  College 
Lincoln  University 
Lindenwood  College 
Macalester  College 
Maryville  College 
Missouri  Valley  College 
Montana,  College  of 
Occidental  College 
Oswego  College 
Park  College 
Parsons  College 
Trinity  University 
Washington  and  Tuscu- 

lum  College 
Waynesburg  College 
Western  College 
Westminster  College 
Westminster  College 
Westminster  University 
Whitworth  College 
Wilson  College 
Wooster,  University  of 


Decatur,  Illinois 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
Hopkinton,  Iowa 
Lincoln,  Illinois 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
St.  Charles,  Missouri 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Maryville,  Tennessee 
Marshall,  Missouri 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Oswego,  Kansas 
Parkville,  Missouri 
Fairfield,  Iowa 
Waxahachie,  Texas 

Greeneville,  Tennessee 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Oxford,  Ohio 
Fulton,  Missoiui 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Denver,  Colorado 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Wooster,  Ohio 


The  names  of  the  following  colleges  also  appear  in  the  year  book  of  the  board, 
but,  in  order  that  their  relation  to  the  church  or  to  the  board  may  not  be  confused, 
they  are  given  under  this  statement:  "The  following  institutions  are  not  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  any  legal  ties,  nor  are  they  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
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control.  Their  history,  however,  and  associations  with  the  life  and  work  of  our  Church 
are  such  as  to  justify  our  earnest  cooperation  with  them." 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Kentucky 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  - , 

New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuech 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  owes  its  origin  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  general  conference  of  1864  to  consider  "to  what 
object  and  in  what  proportions  the  moneys  raised  as  connectional  funds  shall  be  ap- 
propriated." This  committee  recommended  the  organization  of  a  board  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  moneys  contributed  during  the  centenary  celebration  of  1866,  and  there- 
after, for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  and  the  advancement  of  general  educational  in- 
terests. The  general  conference  of  1868  approved  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion and  instituted  the  board. 

The  board  began  its  work  with  a  fund  of  about  $84,000,  six  sevenths  of  which 
had  been  contributed  as  a  part  of  the  "Sunday-school  Children's  Fund."  In  1870, 
the  year  following  the  formal  incorporation  of  the  board,  it  proposed  to  the  annual 
conferences  that  the  second  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  be  celebrated  as  children's 
day,  and  a  collection  be  taken,  to  be  given  to  the  Children's  Fund.  The  general 
conference  of  1872  officially  recommended  this  observance  of  children's  day,  and 
asked  for  collections  from  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  aid  of  the  fund.  In  1892  the 
general  conference  made  it  the  duty  of  every  pastor  to  observe  this  day,  to  take  a 
collection  for  the  fund,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  board  of  education.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1884  and  in  1888,  it  had  been  provided  that  the  moneys  in  this  fund  should 
be  distributed  annually  in  loans,  to  students  and  for  current  work,  accumulation  of 
endowment  funds  only  to  take  place  where  the  gifts  and  bequests  specifically  pro- 
vided therefor.  In  1907  the  collections  for  the  children's  fund  amounted  to  $85,000. 

The  general  conference  of  1892  revised  the  chapter  of  the  Discipline  concerning 
education,  and  a  university  senate  was  erected,  elective  by  the  general  conference, 
to  formulate  the  standard  of  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  institu- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  board  of  education  was  ordered  to  apply  these 
regulations  of  the  university  senate,  and  classify  the  Methodist  institutions  accord- 
ing as  they  met  these  requirements.  The  senate  convened  for  the  first  time  in  1893, 
and  after  adopting  a  standard  of  requirements  for  college  graduation,  reported  its 
action  to  the  board.  The  board,  in  1894,  began  to  apply  these  resolves  of  the  senate, 
the  annual  report  of  the  board  for  1896  classifying  the  Methodist  institutions  ac- 
cording to  the  senate's  action  into  colleges  and  academies  respectively.  In  1896  the 
general  conference  enacted  that  no  institution  of  intended  collegiate  grade  esta- 
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blished  after  that  date  should  be  eligible  for  connectional  recognition  or  aid  unless 
it  should  have  secured  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  before  its  establish- 
ment. From  time  to  time  the  powers  of  the  board  have  been  variously  enlarged.  In 
1907  besides  the  children's  collection  already  mentioned,  applicable  solely  to  stu- 
dent relief,  the  board  received  $50,000  as  the  return  by  students  of  loans  made  in  previ- 
ous years,  and  it  had  an  income  of  $17,000,  enough  to  pay  all  of  its  running  expenses, 
from  its  invested  funds.  A  publication.  The  Christian  Stvdent,  appearing  quarterly, 
contains  the  annual  report  of  the  board,  statistics  of  the  institutions  connected  with 
it,  and  other  literature  concerning  higher  education  in  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
board  does  not  make  direct  grants  to  institutions. 

The  university  senate  consists  of  fifteen  members,  all  elected  by  the  general  confer- 
ence, one  at  large,  the  other  fomteen  for  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  Union 
has  been  divided  for  this  purpose.  The  members  are  always  presidents  or  chancellors 
of  Methodist  colleges  or  universities.  The  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  senate  in  February,  1908,  indicate  the  present  policy  of  the 
body,  and  the  lines  along  which  it  plans  its  educational  activities  in  the  future: 

"Resolvedf  That  while  the  Univei-sity  Senate  is  not  yet  ready  to  prescribe  as  an 
immediate  requirement  a  measurably  higher  standard  for  the  college  on  the 
official  list,  it  is  deemed  best  to  advise  all  our  institutions  to  move  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  following  standard:  (1)  To  the  requirement  of  a  full  four  years' 
preparatory  course  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  (2)  To  the  requirement 
of  full  four  years  of  collegiate  work  as  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree — the 
course  to  include  only  such  studies  as  properly  belong  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  (3)  To  the  requirement  of  a  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  professors,  giving 
their  time  exclusively  to  collegiate  as  distinguished  from  preparatory  work. 
(4)  To  the  requirement  of  not  less  than  fifty  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the 
four  college  classes.  (5)  To  the  requirement  of  not  less  than  $200,000  as  actual 
productive  endowment  as  necessary  to  give  an  institution  stability  and  to  se- 
cure for  it  the  confidence  of  its  constituency." 

The  following  memorial  to  the  general  conference  was  adopted: 

"It  is  the  earnest  opinion  of  the  University  Senate  that  the  work  of  our  present 
Board  of  Education  should  be  modified  so  that  it  could  aid  institutions  as  well 
as  students  especially  by  becoming  the  custodian  of  general  endowments  for 
the  educational  work  of  the  church." 

BoAED  OF  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  established 
by  the  general  conference  which  met  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  the  spring  of  1894. 
The  charter  was  formally  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Monteagle,  Tennessee,  in  the 
summer  of  1895.  At  this  meeting,  the  board  di-ew  up  a  paper  setting  forth  the  aims 
and  policy  of  the  board,  and  ordered  the  paper  to  be  published  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  church. 
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This  document  declares  the  aim  of  the  board  to  be,  first,  to  promote  the  endow- 
ment of  existing  colleges  which  have  the  elements  of  success  and  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  usefulness;  second,  to  repress  the  tendency  to  multiply  institutions  with 
inadequate  prospects  of  support.  This  tendency,  says  the  board,  "has  strewed  our 
territory  with  more  dead  colleges  than  we  have  now  in  operation  and  dragged  to  the 
dust  with  them  the  credit  of  endorsing  conferences."  The  third  aim  of  the  board  was 
stated  to  be  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  academies,  "which,"  in  the  words  of 
the  board,  "are  especially  demanded  by  present  educational  conditions,  and  are  easily 
within  the  reach  of  our  means  and  should  be  placed  in  close  correlation  with  such 
institutions  of  our  church  as  the  annual  conference  may  direct."  The  fourth  and 
final  aim  of  the  board  was  announced  to  be  "to  complete  our  system  by  correlating 
as  rapidly  as  possible  our  conference  colleges  with  the  graduate  and  professional  de- 
partments of  Vanderbilt  University."  To  carry  out  these  aims  the  board  proposed  to 
bring  into  cooperation  with  itself  the  conference  boards  of  education,  and  for  the 
more  perfect  organization  of  the  educational  work  of  the  several  conferences,  to  ask 
each  conference  to  appoint  a  secretary  of  education.  The  board  also  proposed  "to 
secure  full  and  accurate  statistics  of  our  education  work;"  to  have  addresses  deliv- 
ered ;  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  articles  prepared  and  printed  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
education  and  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South.  The  board,  further,  was  to  urge  each  annual  conference  to  make 
such  assessments  for  the  educational  work  within  their  respective  boundaries  as,  in 
the  words  of  the  Discipline,  "shall  be  adequate  to  maintain  them  upon  a  plane 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  patronage  of  our  church."  This  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  board  contained  also  an  appeal  generally  for 
contributions  "to  assist  colleges  already  founded  to  a  solid  position  and  adequate 
facilities,"  and  it  was  also  specifically  stated  that  "  no  money  will  be  appropriated 
merely  to  maintain  institutions  as  they  are."  The  board  of  education  closed  its  an- 
nouncement and  appeal  to  the  fchurch  by  saying  that "  we  can  apply  to  advantage 
the  large  contributions  of  the  wealthy  and  the  smaller  gifts  of  the  poor.  The  latter 
will  ultimately  suffice,  we  believe,  to  secure  an  educated  man  in  every  pulpit  in  South- 
em  Methodism." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  1896  steps  were  taken  for  securing  complete  sta- 
tistics of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South.  A  commit- 
tee was  also  appointed  "  to  report  on  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  uniform 
standard  in  our  institutions  and  of  correlating  them."  At  the  1897  meeting  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  teachers'  bureau  under  the  management  of 
the  board,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  authorized  to  publish  an  educational 
quarterly.  In  1898  the  directors  at  their  meeting  paid  much  attention  to  educa- 
tion among  the  negroes  under  their  supervision. 

In  the  last  five  years  a  number  of  important  pieces  of  work  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  of  education.  One  of  these  has  been  the  question  of  the  classi- 
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fication  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  on  which  the 
board  now  has  a  permanent  committee.  In  1907  the  educational  commission  made 
a  careful  and  comprehensive  report  on  that  subject,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board.  This  report  classifies  the  educational  institutions  of  the  church  into  three 
grades.  The  first  is  that  of  universities;  and  a  university  is  defined  as  an  institution 
having  "a  productive  endowment  of  not  less  than  one  million  dollars,  and  organized 
on  a  basis  of  professional  schools  and  of  elective  studies,  with  departments  of  origi- 
nal research."  Colleges  constitute  the  second  grade,  and  "in  order  to  be  classed  as  a 
college  an  institution  must  employ  not  less  than  seven  professors,  or  adjunct  profes- 
soi*s,  giving  their  entire  time  (at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week)  to  college  instruction.  It 
shall  have,  exclusive  of  matriculation  and  tuition  fees,  a  permanent  annual  income 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  may  arise  from  interest  on  endowment  fund,  confer- 
ence assessments,  private  gifts,  or  net  earnings  from  board  or  dormitories."  TTiere  are 
two  classes  of  colleges.  Class  A  and  Class  B.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Class  A 
a  college  must  have  an  endowment  fund  (unless  it  is  a  college  for  women)  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  after  1909-10  shall  require  fourteen  units  (11.2  units 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation),  on  four  of  which  the  student  may  be  conditioned  pro- 
vided he  offer  three  units  of  English  and  two  and  a  half  in  mathematics.  Colleges  of 
Class  B  shall  require  twelve  units  for  entrance  (9.6  units  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation) 
with  the  same  rules  in  regard  to  conditional  admission  as  are  in  force  in  Class  A 
colleges. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  various  fields  of  activity  over  which  the 
operation  of  the  board  extends.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  feature  as  illustrative 
of  their  nature  in  general.  For  several  years  the  board  has  been  active  in  planting 
educational  institutions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  in  the  northwest  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  A  junior  college  at  Milton,  Oregon,  has  been  in  operation  for  sev- 
eral years,  having  recently  dropped  the  designation  of  college  proper  and  planned  to 
correlate  its  work  with  that  of  Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  Build- 
ings and  grounds  have  already  been  secured  for  a  similar  institution  at  Stevens- 
ville,  Montana,  the  Montana  Conference  Training  School.  The  most  elaborate  work 
of  this  character,  however,  is  the  careful  foundation  which  is  being  laid  by  the 
board  for  an  institution  in  California.  The  following  quotations  from  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  in  1907  will  give  the  plan  of  this  establish- 
ment: 

"1.  It  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  this  board  until  it  is  well  established  and  in 
successful  operation.  The  board  is  to  provide  its  faculty  and  direct  their  work.  In 
this  way  the  school  will  be  saved  from  the  mistakes  common  to  such  enterprises  in 
their  beginnings. 

"2.  It  is  to  be  of  the  jimior  college  grade.  No  academic  degrees  will  be  conferred 
under  its  present  charter.  It  will  do  four  years  of  high  school  work  and  two — viz. 
the  freshman  and  sophomore — of  college  work.  It  will  adjust  its  curriculum  to  those 
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of  the  two  leading  universities  of  the  state,  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley, 
and  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  at  Palo  Alto. . .  .  The  work  we  are  to  do  will  be  of 
the  same  grade  as  that  done  by  these  institutions. 

"3.  At  the  same  time  our  school  will  be  thoroughly  denominational  and  religious. 
The  constant  purpose  will  be  to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  students.  In  this 
way  we  hope  to  keep  our  own  institution  religiously  strong,  and  also,  by  injecting 
from  year  to  year  large  bodies  of  our  graduates  into  the  gi*eat  universities,  to  provide 
for  them  a  leaven  that  will  greatly  aid  in  their  Christian  development." 

Below  is  the  list  of  educational  institutions,  classified  according  to  the  grades  de- 
scribed above,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  board  for  1908.  Institutions  in  foreign 
countries  are  omitted. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Class  A,  Colleges 


Central  College 
Emory  College 
Hendrix  College 
Millsaps  College 


Fayette,  Missouri 
Oxford,  Georgia 
Conway,  Arkansas 
Jackson,  Mississippi 


Randolph-Macon  College  Ashland,  Virginia 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Southwestern  University    Georgetown,  Texas 
Trinity  College  Durham,  N.  C. 

Wesleyan  Female  College  Macon,  Georgia 
Wofford  College  Spartanbiu-g,  S.  C. 


Class  B,  Colleges 


Emoryand  Henry  College  Emory,  Virginia 
Galloway  College  Searcy,  Arkansas 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege Winchester,  Ky. 


Polytechnic  College 
Southern  University 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Greensboro,  Alabama 


Unclassified 


Alabama  Conference  Fe- 
male College 

^ndrew  Female  College 

Athens  College 

Birmingham  College 

Bowling  Green  Female 
Seminary 

Centenary  College  of  Lou- 
isiana 

Centenary  Female  College 

Central  College  for  Wo- 
men 

Chappell  Hill  Female  Col- 
lege 

Clarendon  College 

Columbia  College 

Columbia  College 

Coronal  Institute 

Davenport  College 

Epworth  University 


Tuskegee,  Alabama 
Cuthbert,  Georgia 
Athens,  Alabama 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bowling  Green,  Va. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Lexington,  Missouri 

Chappell  Hill,  Texas 
Clarendon,  Texas 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Milton,  Oregon 
San  Marcos,  Texas 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege 

Grenada  College 

Henderson  College 

Hiwassee  College 

Howard-Payne  College 

Lagrange  College 

Lander  College 

Logan  College  for  Young 
Ladies 

Louisburg  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  Col- 
lege 

Martin  College 

Memphis  Conference  Fe- 
male Institute 

Millersburg  Female  Col- 
lege 

Morris  Harvey  College 


Greensboro,  N.C. 
Grenada,  Mississippi 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Fayette,  Missouri 
Lagrange,  Georgia 
Greenwood,  S.C. 

Russellville,  Ky. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Mansfield,  Louisiana 

Abingdon,  Virginia 
Pulaski,  Tennessee 

Jackson,  Tennessee 

Millersburg,  Kentucky 
Barboursville,  W.Va. 
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Morrisville  College  Morrisville,  Missouri 

North  Texas  Female  Col- 
lege Sherman,  Texas 

Northwest  Missouri  Col- 
lege Albany,  Missouri 

Pacific  Methodist  College  Santa  Rosa,  California 

Port  Gibson  Female  Col- 
lege Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

San  Angelo  Collegiate  In- 
stitute San  Angelo,  Texas 

San  Antonio  Female  Col- 
lege San  Antonio,  Texas 


South  Georgia  College       McRae,  Georgia 
Southern  College  Sutherland,  Florida 

Southern  Seminary  Buena  Vista,  Virginia 

Spaulding  Female  College  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


Sullins  College 
Warthen  College 
Weaverville  College 
Whitworth  College 
WiUie  HalseU  CoUege 
Young  L.  G.  Harris  Col- 
lege 


Bristol,  Virginia 
Wrightsville,  Georgia 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Vinita,  Oklahoma 

Young  Harris,  Ga. 
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On  December  4, 1816,  thei*e  was  incorporated  in  the  city  of  Boston  the  American 
Society  for  the  Education  of  Pious  Youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  This  organiza- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  movement  set  on  foot  about  six  months  before  that  date 
by  a  few  young  men  who  banded  themselves  together  "to  educate  pious  young  men 
for  the  ministry.''  Gradually  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  Congregational  Boston  be- 
came interested,  a  constitution  was  framed,  and  the  formal  society  finally  came  into 
being.  The  object  of  the  society,  as  stated,  was  to  aid  "indigent  young  men  of  tal- 
ents and  hopeful  piety  in  acquiring  a  learned  and  competent  education  for  the 
gospel  ministry."  The  opening  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  December  7, 1816. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  need  of  trained  ministers  in  the  west  and  south  was 
set  forth.  Within  eleven  months  $4000  were  collected  from  the  churches,  and  forty 
young  men  "of  hopeful  piety"  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  being  aided 
financially  in  their  education.  Three  years  later,  on  January  31, 1820,  the  name  of 
the  society  was  changed  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  to  the  American  Education 
Society. 

In  the  west  a  somewhat  similar  movement  had  been  started,  out  of  which  grew 
the  founding  of  Illinois  College  in  Jacksonville.  The  new  society,  called  the  Western 
College  Society,  had  no  strong  organization.  It  was  not  until  June  29,  1843,  that 
this  society  was  formally  launched  as  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education.  On  March  9, 1874,  this  second  organization  was  united 
with  the  Boston  society  under  the  new  name  of  the  American  College  and  Educa- 
tion Society.  Until  1893  the  work  of  the  American  College  and  Education  Society 
was  confined  to  collegiate  and  seminary  education;  but  by  an  act  of  legislature  of 
March  25,  1893,  its  scope  was  enlarged  to  include  academic  training  and  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  American  Education  Society.  The  need  for  academies  which 
should  give  good  college  preparatory  courses  was  felt  in  the  west  and  southwest,  where 
secondary  education  was  especially  weak,  and  within  three  years  the  society  was  aid- 
ing "a  score  of  academies  from  twelve  different  states  and  territories." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  society  consolidated  with  the  New  West  Edu- 
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cation  Commission,  an  organization  incorporated  in  Chicago  in  1879,  whose  object 
was  "the  promotion  of  Christian  civilization  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  .  .  .  through 
the  agency  of  Christian  schools."  The  consolidation  added  mission-school  work  to 
the  ah'eady  large  scope  of  the  society. 

On  March  9,  1894,  the  name  of  the  society  was  again  changed,  this  time  to  the 
Congregational  Education  Society,  the  title  which  it  bears  to-day.  Its  object,  as 
finally  set  forth  in  the  constitution  adopted  April  11, 1904,  is  "the  promotion  of 
Christian  education  by  assisting  needy  young  men  of  piety  and  ability  in  acquiring 
an  education  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  by  aiding  theological  and  collegiate  institu- 
tions, academies,  and  other  schools  in  which  children  and  youth  are  trained  under 
Christian  teachers,'"  By  an  act  of  legislature  approved  February  25,  1907,  and 
adopted  by  the  corporation  June  12, 1907,  the  powers  of  the  society  were  enlarged 
by  the  authority  "to  promote  Christian  civilization  in  any  territory  or  country  ac- 
quired or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  in  foreign  countries,  by 
endowing,  assisting,  or  establishing  academic,  collegiate,  or  theological  institutions 
of  leai'ning  therein,  and  by  .  .  .  aiding  indigent  children  and  young  persons  .  .  . 
seeking  an  education  in  such  institutions.'* 

Up  to  1906  the  society  had  made  large  contributions  in  all  branches  of  its  work. 
More  than  $2,457,113  had  been  given  to  thirty  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  ninety 
years  of  its  existence — an  average  of  over  $27,300  a  year;  $354,424  had  been  do- 
nated, within  fourteen  years,  to  academies,  making  here  an  annual  average  of  $25,316 ; 
$887,964  had  been  contributed  toward  the  mission  schools  since  the  beginning  of  the 
New  West  Education  Commission.  According  to  a  statement  published  in  1906  by 
the  society  itself  the  total  for  all  its  departments  from  their  respective  beginnings 
until  that  year  was  $5,541,209. 

The  list  of  colleges  which  the  society  has  aided  reflects  on  it  the  greatest  credit. 

The  colleges  are: 

Beloit  College 
Carleton  College 
College  of  St.  Paul,  The 
Colorado  College 
Doane  College 
Fargo  College 
Heidelberg  College 
Illinois  College 
Iowa  College 
Knox  College 
Marietta  College 
Oberlin  College 


Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Northfield,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Crete,  Nebraska 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Tiffin,  Ohio 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Grinnell,  Iowa 
Galesburg,  Illinois 
Marietta,  Ohio 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Olivet  College 
Pacific  University 
Pomona  College 
Ripon  College 
Wabash  College 
Washburn  College 
Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity- 
Whitman  College 
Wilberforce  University 
Wittenberg  College 
Yankton  College 


Olivet,  Michigan 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon 
Claremont,  California 
Ripon,  Wisconsin 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Topeka,  Kansas 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Yankton,  S.  Dakota 


Four  institutions  are  being  aided  at  the  present  time,  namely,  Fairmount  College, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida;  Kingfisher  College,  King- 
fisher, Oklahoma;  and  Redfield  College,  Redfield,  South  Dakota. 

The  policy  of  the  society  in  regard  to  the  colleges  it  assists  is  exceptional.  The  so- 
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ciety  seeks  to  aid  institutions  financially  and  not  to  control  their  administration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  board  of  directors,  an  institution,  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance, "  must  be  and  continue  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trus- 
tees.'' There  are  also  the  requirements  that  the  majority  of  these  trustees  shall  be 
members  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  a  Congregational  Church  and  that  every 
president  shall  be  a  member  of  an  evangelical  church.  When  a  college,  however,  like 
Iowa  College  or  Beloit,  is  upon  a  sound  financial  and  educational  basis,  the  society 
is  willing  to  trust  the  future  of  the  college  to  the  traditions  under  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. In  regard  to  this  point.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Tead,  secretary  of  the  society,  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  Foundation:  "We  think  it  best  to  adhere  to  our  policy,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  young  institutions  that  need  the  fostering  care  of  denomina- 
tional strength.  But  when  a  college  has  reached  maturity  and  feels  that  it  can  go 
alone,  and  states  to  the  society  that  it  wishes  to  be  independent,  then  the  society 
will  probably  accede  to  its  request." 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 

In  1812  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  ordered  that  col- 
lections be  taken  up  in  the  churches  for  the  sustenance  of  needy  students  for  the  min- 
istry. The  copyright  of  the  Psalm  and  Hymn  Book  was  also  secured  to  the  synod  for 
this  purpose  and  several  bequests  were  received  from  members  of  the  church.  But  the 
sum  available  continued  small,  and  in  1828  a  number  of  ministers  and  other  friends 
of  education  met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  City, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  board  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  board  of  education  was  organized,  with  Colonel 
Henry  Rutgers  as  president.  The  amount  granted  to  a  beneficiary  was  at  first  limited 
to  ninety  dollai-s  a  year,-  being  designed  to  aid  a  student  rather  than  sustain  him 
fiiUy.  During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  the  board,  with  its  auxiliary  societies, 
assisted  about  twenty  students.  In  1831  this  education  society,  to  which  donations 
began  to  be  left,  requested  the  general  synod  to  take  charge  of  it  as  the  synod's 
own  board.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  the  synod  constituted  a  new  board,  with  the  same 
officers  as  the  former  board,  and  the  funds  of  the  old  board  were  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  the  synod. 

The  board  was  incorporated  in  1869  and  since  then  it  has  retained  in  its  own  hands 
the  scholarship  funds  entrusted  to  its  care.  These  now  amount  to  $127,000.  Before  the 
organization  of  the  board  as  a  corporation  the  funds  collected  for  this  purpose  were 
held  either  by  the  general  synod  itself  or  by  Rutgers  College.  The  total  amount  of 
the  several  funds  is  now  about  $400,000.  The  interest  on  this  amount,  with  the 
sum  received  each  year  through  the  collections  in  the  churches  and  through  individ- 
ual gifts,  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  students,  whether  in  college  and  seminary, 
who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount  goes 
for  instruction  in  the  west. 
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In  1865  the  scope  of  the  board  was  enlarged  beyond  the  giving  of  assistance  to 
ministerial  students.  The  general  synod  ordered  the  board  to  cooperate  with  the 
various  classes  in  the  establishment  of  academies  and  classical  schools  within  their 
bounds.  Rutgers  College  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not  need,  as  an  institution,  the 
direct  help  of  the  board,  but  the  other  collegiate  foundation  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  Hope  College  in  Michigan,  has  matured  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board  from  a  merely  academic  institution  into  its  collegiate  character.  In  addition  to 
academies,  the  parochial  schools  of  the  church  are  also  helped  to  some  extent  by  the 
board.  The  total  disbursements  are  now  about  $40,000  a  year. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 


October  18, 1908. 
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WILLIAM  ROLLIN  SHIPMAN 

WILLIAM  RoLLiN  Shipman  WES  bom  on  May  4, 1836,  at  Granville,  Vermont.  He 
was  educated  at  Royalton  Academy  and  at  Middlebury  College,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1859.  In  1862  he  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  From  1859  until  1863  he  was  principal  of  the  Green  Mountain  In- 
stitute, South  Woodstock,  Vermont,  and  this  position  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Goddard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vermont. 
He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  seminary  for  many  years.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  English  literature  in  Tufts  Col- 
lege, and  he  remained  an  active  member  of  the  faculty  for  forty-three  years.  From 
1900  to  1907  he  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Letters. 

In  1865  Professor  Shipman  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Universalist  Church.  In 
1882  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  St.  Lawrence  University,  and 
in  1899  Tufts  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  March  28, 1907,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Tufts  College,  voted  to  Professor  Shipman  a  retiring  allowance.  He 
died  in  SomerviUe,  Massachusetts,  on  January  15,  1908. 

HERMAN  DE  CLERCQ  STEARNS 

HERMAN  DE  Clercq  Stearns  was  bom  on  September  14,  1865,  at  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois. He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Joliet,  and 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Joliet  High  School,  afterwards  becoming  principal  of  the 
public  school  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  While  holding  this  position  he  matriculated 
with  the  class  of  1892  of  Lake  Forest  College,  but  left  that  institution  in  1891  to 
enter  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  as  one  of  the  students  of  its  opening  year. 

He  i*eceived  from  the  univereity  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1892,  and  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
physics,  in  1896  assistant  professor  of  physics,  and  in  1900  associate  professor  of  phy- 
sics. During  the  academic  year  1897-8  he  had  studied  meteorology  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  in  1902  he  published  the  results  of  his  experimentation  in  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  Magnetic  Susceptibility  of  Water. 

Professor  Stearns's  health  having  failed,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  June  7, 1906, 
at  the  request  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  granted 
to  him  a  temporary  allowance  on  the  ground  of  disability.  Professor  Steams  died  on 
October  21, 1907. 
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JOHN  HOLMES  RAND 

JOHN  Holmes  Rand  was  bom  on  August  3,  1838,  at  Pai-sonsfield,  Maine.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  North  Parsonsfield  Seminary  and  at  the  Maine  State 
Seminary,  Lewiston,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  students  who  in  1862  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  the  principal  asking  that  they  might  receive  a  college  education  in  the  sem- 
inary. When,  as  a  result  of  this  petition,  Bates  College  was  opened  in  1863,  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  freshman  class.  He  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1867. 

During  his  college  course  he  had  acted  for  one  half  year  as  principal  of  Litchfield 
Academy,  and  upon  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  New  Hampton  (New  Hampshire)  Literary  and  Biblical  Institute.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  Bates  College  and  occupied  that  chair  for 
thirty-one  years. 

On  October  8,  1907,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Bates  Col- 
lege, the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  to  Professor  Rand  a  retiring  allowance.  He 
died  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  November  7,  1907. 

CHARLES  SCOTT  MAGOWAN 

CHARLES  Scott  Magowan  was  boiTi  on  December  1,  1858,  at  Fairfield,  Iowa.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  with  the  degree  of  civil  en- 
gineer in  1884,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1887.  After  several  years 
spent  in  the  professional  services  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  he  was  appointed  in  1886  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering in  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  In  1894  his  title  was  changed  to  that  of 
assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering,  and  in  1903  he  was  made  professor  of  muni- 
cipal and  sanitary  engineering. 

In  1893  he  was  elected  cit^^  engineer  of  Iowa  City,  and  served  until  1896.  In 
1899  he  was  again  elected  and  served  until  1907.  During  his  terms  of  service  the 
paving  system  of  the  city  was  largely  extended  and  the  sanitary  sewer  system  made 
to  cover  almost  the  entire  municipality.  Professor  Magowan  was  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  Engineering  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education, 
and  the  League  of  Iowa  Municipalities.  Since  1898  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  State  Univei*sity  of  Iowa. 

Professor  Magowan's  health  having  become  impaired,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
on  October  8,  1907,  granted  to  him  a  temporary  retiring  allowance.  But  the  hope 
of  his  recovery  was  disappointed,  and  he  died  at  Iowa  City  on  November  14,  1907. 
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CHARLES  PHILO  MATTHEWS 

CHARLES  Philo  Matthews  was  born  on  September  18,  1867,  at  Covington,  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  with  the  degree  of  mechani- 
cal engineer  in  1892.  He  was  appointed  upon  his  graduation  to  be  assistant  in  phy- 
sics at  that  university,  and  in  1893  was  made  instructor  in  physics.  He  held  this 
position  for  three  years,  and  in  1896  accepted  the  appointment  as  associate  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering  in  Purdue  University.  In  1904  he  was  made  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  and  director  of  the  electrical  laboratory.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1901  from  Cornell  University. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  October  8,  1907,  granted  to  him  a  temporary  re- 
tiring allowance  on  account  of  serious  illness.  Change  of  climate,  however,  failed  to 
bring  the  hoped-for  improvement,  and  Professor  Matthews  died  at  Phcenix,  Arizona, 
on  November  23,  1907. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  YOUNG 

CHAELEs  Augustus  Young  was  bom  on  December  15,  1834,  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  each  occupied  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1853,  standing  at  the  head  of  his  class.  From  1853  to  1856  he 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and  in  1856  he  was  appointed 
to  be  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy  in  Western  Re- 
serve University,  where  he  remained  until  1866.  In  1862  he  served  before  Vicksburg 
as  captain  of  Company  B,  Eighty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

In  1866  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in 
Dartmouth  College,  which  chair  he  occupied  until  1877.  During  his  professorship 
at  Dartmouth  he  was  a  member  of  a  scientific  party  which  observed  the  solar  eclipse 
of  August,  1869,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  subsequently  of  another  party  which  ob- 
served the  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  at  Jerez,  Spain.  He  was  also  connected  with  the 
Transit  of  Venus  Expedition  to  Peking  in  1874. 

Professor  Young  resigned  from  the  Dartmouth  faculty  in  1877  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  Princeton  University.  In  1882  he  made  at  Princeton  exten- 
sive observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus.  In  1891  he  received  from  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  the  Janssen  medal  for  observations  on  the  reversal  of  the  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  In  1900  he  was  the  director  of  the  party  which  observed  the 
solar  eclipse  at  Wadesboro,  North  Carolina.  He  devised  the  form  of  automatic 
spectroscope  which  is  in  general  use,  and  he  discovered  the  solar  "reversing  layer'' 
which  produces  a  bright-line  spectrum  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  dark-line  spec- 
trum. He  was  the  author  of  The  Sun  (1882),  A  General  Astronomy  (1889),  Ele- 
ments of  Astronomy  (1890),  Lessons  in  Astronomy  (1891),  and  Manual  of  Astronomy 
(1902). 
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Professor  Young  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  associate 
fellow  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  a  foreign 
associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  member  and 
sometime  vice-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
In  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1871  from  Hamilton  College.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Wesleyan  University  in  1876,  by  Columbia  University  in  1887, 
by  Western  Reserve  University  in  1893,  and  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1903. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  June  7, 1906,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Princeton  University,  granted  to  Professor  Young  a  retiring  allowance. 
He  died  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  January  3,  1908. 

Wn^LIAM  ARNOLD  ANTHONY 

WILLIAM  Arnold  Anthony  was  bom  on  November  17,  1835,  at  Coventry, 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Providence  Conference  Seminary  1859-60,  and  in  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute, 
FrankHn,  New  York,  1862-7.  From  1867  to  1869  he  was  professor  of  physics  and 
chemistry  at  Antioch  College,  and  from  1869  until  1872  he  was  professor  of  physics 
at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in 
Cornell  University.  One  of  the  first  electric  generators  in  the  country  was  built  by 
Professor  Anthony  and  installed  in  the  shop  of  Sibley  College.  He  organized  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering  for  Cornell. 

In  1887  Professor  Anthony  resigned  his  chair  at  Cornell  University  in  order  to 
accept  the  position  of  consulting  engineer  to  several  large  corporations  in  New  York 
City.  In  1892  he  was  asked  by  Cooper  Union  of  New  York  to  give  some  lectures  on 
physics  to  the  night  classes.  These  classes  and  the  day  classes  grew  so  rapidly  that 
after  1894  he  withdrew  from  his  business  engagements  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  the  instruction  in  physics  in  Cooper  Union.  He  continued  this  work 
until  his  death.  He  published  in  1898  Lecture  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical 
Measurements.  In  1887  he  was  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  'Electrical 
Engineers. 

On  account  of  Professor  Anthony's  singular  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  of  science 
and  his  pioneer  work  in  the  development  of  electrical  engineering,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  on  November  20,  1907,  granted  to  him  a  retiring  allowance,  to  become 
effective  upon  his  retirement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  year.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  New  York  City  on  May  29,  1908. 
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WALTER  EUGENE  COLBURN  WRIGHT 

ALTER  Eugene  Colburn  Wright  was  bom  on  October  26,  1843,  at  White- 
hall, New  York,  and  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1865  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  While  an  undergraduate  he  had  served  in  the  army  in 
the  defense  of  Washington.  In  1868  he  was  graduated  fi-om  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  at  the  same  time  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  from  Oberlin  College.  After  several  pastorates  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
serving  one  year  as  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  he  became 
in  1881  professor  of  natural  science  at  Berea  College,  which  chair  he  held  until 
1891. 

In  1891  Professor  Wright  became  field  secretary  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  its  schools  in  the  south,  and  later  district  secretary  of  the  association. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  his  professorship  at  Berea,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
college  and  so  continued  until  his  death.  In  1895  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  from  Berea  College  and  from  Olivet  College. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  social  science  and  Christian 
ethics  in  Olivet  College,  which  position  he  occupied  until  1908,  when  on  account 
of  his  valuable  services  to  education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  February  6, 
1908,  granted  to  him  a  retiring  allowance.  Professor  Wright  died  at  Olivet,  Michi- 
gan, on  June  26,  1908. 

ROBERT  A.  CONDIT 

ROBERT  A.  CoNDiT  was  bom  on  May  19,  1837,  at  Oswego,  New  York.  He  was 
.  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1859  and  served  for  two  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  college. 
After  studying  law  for  a  short  time,  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  he  was  graduated,  and  was  then  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  Condit  served  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  Peoria 
(Illinois),  and  in  1875  became  principal  of  Coe  Collegiate  Institute,  Cedai*  Rapids, 
Iowa.  In  1881  the  Coe  Collegiate  Institute  developed  into  Coe  College,  and  Mr.  Con- 
dit was  made  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  subsequently  becoming  professor  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature.  For  many  years  he  served  as  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, and  for  a  year  as  president  ad  interim. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  academic  year  1904-5,  ill  health  compelled  Dr. 
Condit  to  resign  his  chair,  and,  on  September  28,  1906,  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
in  view  of  the  great  value  of  his  long  services  to  education  in  Iowa,  granted  to  him 
a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  in  Pasadena,  California,  in  July,  1908. 
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EDWARD  MILES  BROWN 

'dward  Miles  Brown  was  born  in  Schoolcraft,  Michigan,  on  July  21,  1854,  He 


E 


received  his  elementary  education  in  the  schools  and  academies  of  his  native 
community,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1880. 

For  the  nine  years  following  his  graduation  he  taught  in  secondary  schools,  and 
in  1889  he  served  in  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University  as  acting  assistant  professor  of 
English.  During  the  following  year  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Strass- 
burg,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1891  received  from  the  University  of  Berlin  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  Dr.  Brown  was  made 
professor  of  modem  languages  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Cincinnati,  and  two  years  later 
was  transferred  to  be  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  was  made 
head  of  the  department.  He  was  general  editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  texts  in  the  Belles- 
Lettres  Series. 

Professor  Brown's  health  having  failed,  the  Foundation  granted  to  him  a  disability 
allowance  on  June  7,  1907.  He  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  September  15, 
1908. 


EDWARD  ALEXANDER  MACDOWELL 

EDWARD  Alexander  MacDowell  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  December  18, 
1861.  As  a  boy  he  was  far  from  the  precocious  genius  type,  even  evincing  the 
healthy  lad's  aversion  to  the  drudgery  of  long  practice  on  the  piano,  for  which  in- 
strument, nevertheless,  he  exhibited  an  early  fondness  and  talent.  His  mother,  recog- 
nizing his  ability,  kept  him,  however,  at  the  piano,  and  in  1876,  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  took  him  to  Paris  to  study  music. 

A  year  later  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  developed  distinct  musical 
ambition.  Desiring,  after  a  short  time,  to  study  in  Germany,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
violinist  Samet,  his  mother  took  him  to  Wiesbaden.  After  studying  during  the  sum- 
mer with  Louis  Ehlert,  who  said  that  he  could  not "  teax;h"  him,  young  MacDowell 
went  to  Frankfort,  where  Raif  was  in  charge  of  the  conservatory  and  Clara  Schumann 
and  Heymann  were  among  the  piano  teachers.  In  1881,  when  Heymann  left,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  young  American  be  his  successor,  but  his  youth  was  considered  a 
bar,  and  Mr.  MacDowell  became  a  piano  instructor  at  the  Darmstadt  conservatory. 
He  did  not  stay  long  at  Darmstadt,  owing  to  the  strain  of  too  long  hours  of  teach- 
ing, but  returned  to  Frankfort,  having  in  the  meantime  composed  nearly  all  of  his 
second  piano  suite. 

In  Frankfort  he  had  enough  pupils  to  bring  in  a  living,  but  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies to  composition.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  playing  in  all  the  German  cities  near 
Frankfort,  and  in  knowing  that  his  compositions  were  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
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Finally,  upon  RafTs  advice,  he  went  to  Weimar  to  visit  Liszt.  He  was  well  received. 
The  great  pianist  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  playing  that  he  asked  him  to  per- 
form his  first  piano  suite  at  the  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Musikverein  in  Zurich. 
The  outcome  of  the  occasion  was  the  offer  of  a  German  publishing  house  to  bring 
out  the  American"'s  work. 

In  1889  Mr.  MacDowell  returned  to  America,  making  his  home  in  Boston  and 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  outdoor  life.  As  a  teacher  of  music  he  became  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  His  fame  as  a  composer  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1896 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  paid  him  the  compliment,  probably  unprecedented, 
of  placing  two  of  his  largest  works  upon  the  same  program.  Previously  he  had 
achieved  his  first  triumph  in  New  York,  when,  in  the  double  role  of  composer  and 
pianist,  he  had  played  his  second  concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1894. 

In  1896  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in  Columbia  University,  occupying  the 
chair  which  had  been  established  with  an  endowment  of  $150,000  from  the  Robert 
Center  fund  for  instruction  in  music.  For  the  next  few  years,  as  he  himself  said, 
he  put  all  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  cause  of  art  at  Columbia,  and  he 
made  his  department,  notwithstanding  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation  regard- 
ing the  fine  arts  in  American  universities,  a  surprising  success.  Yet  he  was  out  of 
place  where  only  a  few  students  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  require  the  guidance 
of  a  man  of  genius,  and  in  1904  he  resigned  his  chair.  He  had  advocated  the  wis- 
dom of  allowing  no  student  to  enter  the  university  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts.  "Such  knowledge  maybe  very  general,  and  not  technical.  This  would  force 
upon  the  preparatory  school  the  admission  of  the  fine  arts  to  its  curriculum.  The 
present  ignorance  of  the  incoming  student  demands  a  remedy  if  the  courses  in  the 
fine  arts  are  to  give  an3rthing  but  the  most  elementary  instruction.  No  student 
should  attain  his  B.  A.  degree  without  passing  in  at  least  two  courses  of  a  faculty 
of  fine  arts."  Professor  MacDowell  had  also  proposed  that  a  faculty  of  fine  arts  be 
estabhshed  consisting  of  the  courses  in  music  given  under  the  faculty  of  philosophy, 
the  courses  in  architecture  in  the  School  of  Mines,  to  which  should  be  added  Belles- 
Lettres  courses,  and  the  establishment  of  instruction  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

Like  many  other  modem  composers  (Chopin,  Franz,  Grieg,  and  others)  MacDowell 
preferred  the  shorter  form  of  composition  to  the  more  elaborate  ones.  Nevertheless, 
he  wrote  two  concertos  for  the  piano  and  four  pianoforte  sonatas,  which  are  among 
his  best  works,  being  in  point  of  inspiration  far  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  kind 
ever  done  in  America.  Of  his  orchestral  works  only  one,  The  Indian  Suite^  belongs 
to  the  period  when  his  genius  had  fully  matured;  thei*e  is  much  that  is  charming, 
however,  in  the  others — Lancelot  and  Elaine^  and  Hamlet  and  Ophelia — as  well 
as  in  his  first  suite.  As  a  writer  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  he  ranks  with  the 
best  European  masters  of  the  time.  Especially  notable  are  his  collections  of  short 
pieces, —  Woodland  Sketches,  Sea  Pieces,  New  England  Idyls ;  also  his  Lieder  or  lyric 
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songs  for  one  voice,  about  fifty  in  all.  A  number  of  them  are  set  to  poems  of  his 
own.  For  several  years  MacDowell  clubs  have  existed  in  Boston  and  in  New  York  for 
the  study  of  the  composer's  works. 

Professor  MacDowell  returned  to  private  teaching  and  composition  with  enthu- 
siasm. One  day  a  week  he  gave  up  to  pupils  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  lessons. 
He  composed  with  a  vigor  meant  to  atone  for  the  recent  years  divorced  from  original 
work.  But  he  allowed  himself  no  time  for  rest,  and  as  a  result  he  was  attacked  by 
an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, — a  slow  disintegration  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  which  physicians  of  eminence  pronounced  incurable.  The  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club  of  New  York  raised  a  fund  for  his  assistance,  and  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, in  recognition  of  his  genius  as  the  foremost  musician  and  writer  of  music  the 
United  States  has  produced,  and  of  the  honor  which  his  work  had  brought  to  America, 
on  September  28,  1906,  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Professor  MacDowell. 

Professor  MacDowell  died  in  New  York  City  on  January  23,  1908. 

JAMES  VENABLE  LOGAN 

JAMES  Venable  Logan  was  bom  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  on  July  11,  1835; 
was  educated  at  Centre  College  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1854,  and  at  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1860.  From  1860  to  1868  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.  In  1868  he  became  editor  of  the  Free  Christian  Common- 
wealth of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  now  the  Christian  Observer.  He  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  organization  of  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1876 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  that  institution.  In  1880  he  became  president 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University,  and  continued  in  this  office 
until  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  University  with  the  Centre  College  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1901.  He  then  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Centre  College  of 
the  consolidated  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  which  position  he  held  until  July  1, 
1908. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  trustees  of  Central  University  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation granted  to  Professor  Logan  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  5,  1908.  He  died 
in  Minnesota  on  August  8,  1908. 

THOMAS  WALLACE  WRIGHT 

Thomas  Wallace  Wright  was  bom  in  1842  in  Galloway,  Scotland.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Gait,  Canada,  from  which  place  he  entered 
the  University  of  Toronto,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1863.  For  the 
next  seven  years  he  taught  mathematics  and  physics  at  the  Gait  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. He  then  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  receiving 
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there  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  1872,  and  that  of  civil  engineer  in 
1882.  From  1872  to  1882  he  was  engaged  in  engineering  work  for  the  United  States 
government,  in  connection  with  the  North  and  Northwestern  Lakes  Survey.  In  1883 
he  became  instinictor  in  engineering  at  Lehigh  University,  and  was  called  from  there 
in  1885  to  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics  and  physics  at  Union  College.  In  1891 
he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in 
the  same  year  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Union.  In  1898  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Union,  holding  this  chair  until  his  retirement  from  active 
teaching  in  1905. 

Dr.  Wright  published  in  1884  A  Treatise  on  the  Adjustment  of  Observations, 
with  Applications  to  Measures  of  Precision;  in  1890  A  Text-Book  of  Mechanics; 
in  1896  Elements  of  Mechanics;  and  he  also  was  the  author  of  various  papers  on 
geodesy  and  mathematical  physics. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  University,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  on  June  7,  1906,  granted  a  retiring  allowance  to  Dr.  Wright.  He  died 
in  Schenectady  on  September  13,  1908. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 

board  of  trustees  designated  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  certified  public  accountants, 

to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  On  October  1  the 

books  of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose  report 

follows: 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1908, 
and  that  the  Income  upon  the  Investments  has  been  duly  accounted  for,  and  that 
the  expenditure  has  been  duly  authorized  and  vouched. 

The  original  securities  representing  the  Fund  are  carried  at  par  value  and 
the  additional  securities  representing  the  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  income 
are  carried  at  cost. 

All  the  securities  representing  these  investments  have  been  produced  to  us. 

The  Cash  in  Bank  has  been  verified  with  a  certificate  received  from  the  bank- 
ers and  the  Cash  on  Hand  by  actual  count. 

PATTERSON,  TEELE  &  DENNIS 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1908 

Assets 

Investments,  as  per  Exhibit  1,  at  Cost  $10,762,953.93 

Interest  accrued  on  Investments  to  Sept.  30, 1908,  as  per  Exhibit  1  175,097.52 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand  19,410.39 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings,  at  Cost  4,611.71 

Retiring  Allowance  paid  in  advance  100,00 

Total  Assets  $10,962,173.55 


Fund  and  Accumulations,  &^c. 

Endowment  Fund  $10,000,000.00 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

Accumulation  to  Sept.  30,  1907         $717,974.59 

Accumulation  for  year  ending  Sept. 

30,  1908  243,233.48 

Total  Accumulations  to  Sept.  30, 1908  961,208.07 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  on  Office  Fur- 
niture and  Fittings  and  Premium 
on  Bonds  947.58 

Sundry  Creditors  17.90 

Total  Fund  and  Accumidations,  Spc.  $10,962,173.55 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  19O8 

Income 

Income  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1908,  Exhibit  1 
Interest  on  Bank  Balance  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1908 

Toted  Income  for  period 


$528,422.89 
1,882.68 

$530,305.57 


Expenditure 

Rjltieing  Allowances: 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  in 

Accepted  Institutions 

$161,129.95 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  not 

in  Accepted  Institutions 

85.512.46  $246,642.41 

Administeation  Expenses: 

Salaries 

$23,043.00 

Printing 

4,929.12 

Office  Rent 

3,966.62 

Traveling  Expenses 

3,810.86 

Legal  and  Professional  Fees 

1,114.33 

Postage 

980.50 

Removing  and  Alterations  and  Office 

Expenses,  etc. 

969.27 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 

856.54 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

228.39 

39,898.63 

Depreciation  on  Office  Furniture  and  Fit- 

tings,  10% 

461.17 

Reserve   for  Proportion    of  Premium   on 

Bonds  purchased 

30, 1908 

69.88 

Total  Expenditiirefor  the  year  ending  Sept 

$287,072.09 

Accumulation  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 

1908 

$243,233.48 
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The  treasurer  has  submitted  at  each  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  trustees. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report. 

Thomas  Morrison  Carnegie 


October  18, 1908. 
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Andrew  Female  College,  176. 
Andrews,  George  Whitfield,  retired,  7. 
Anthony,  William  Arnold,  retired,  6,  186. 
Anthony,  Mrs,  William  A.,  7. 
Antioch  College,  99,  186. 
Arizona,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  126,  127. 
Arkansas,  University  of,  66,  74,  75,  78,  93, 

126,  127. 
Arkansas  Cumberland  College,  171. 
Art,  School  of,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  7. 
Arts,  bachelor  of,  173,  183,  184,  187-190. 
Assistant  professors  in  colleges,  135,  142,  143. 
Assistants  in  colleges,  134. 
Associate  professors  in  colleges,  135. 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United 

States,  169. 
Athens  College,  176. 
Atwater,  Mrs.  Wilbur  O.,  7. 
Averill,  William  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

48. 


Ayres,  Brown,  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  68. 

Bachelder,  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  7. 

Baldwin  University,  99. 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  95. 

Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States,  31-33, 
162,  163. 

Barnard  College,  104,  105. 

Barringer,  Paul  B.,  president  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  69. 

Bates  College,  4,  5,  40,  41,  52,  95, 114, 115, 184. 

Beaver  College,  6,  95. 

Beisenherz,  Heinrich,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, 47. 

Bell,  Hill  McClelland,  president  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, 21. 

Bellevue  College,  171. 

Beloit  College,  40,  41,  52,  93,  98,  114,  115,  178, 
179. 

Benton,  Guy  Potter,  president  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, 99. 

Berea  College,  187. 

Berlin,  University  of,  183,  188. 

Bethany  College,  6. 

Bethel  College,  171, 

BiDDLE  University,  171. 

Biology  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
137. 

Birmingham  College,  176. 

Blackburn  University,  171. 

Blackman,  William  F.,  president  of  RoUins  Col- 
lege, 70. 

Blairsville  College,  95,  171. 

Bondurant,  Alexander  L.,  professor  at  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  67. 

Boston  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  186. 

Boston  (Massachusetts)  High  School,  47. 

Boston  University,  95,  105. 

Both-Hendrikson,  Louise,  retired,  6. 

Bourne,  Mrs.  Edward  G.,  5. 

Bowdoin,  James,  13. 

BowDOiN  College,  5,  12-19,  40,  41,  52,  92,  95, 
105,  114,  115,  140. 

Bowling  Green  Female  College,  176. 

Boyd,  David  R.,  former  president  of  University 
of  Oklahoma,  86. 

Brackett,  Cyrus  Fogg,  retired,  5. 

Brainerd,  Ezra,  retired,  4. 

Bray,  Charles  Durlin,  retired,  5. 

Brinkmann,  Conradin,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, 47. 

Brown,  Edward  Miles,  retired,  188. 

Brown,  Francis  W.,  retired,  4. 

Brown  University,  85,  95,  104. 
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Bkyn  Mawr  Coixeoe,  95,  104,  105. 
BucHTEL  College,  7,  99. 
BucKNELL  University,  95,  104. 
BuENA  Vista  College,  101,  171. 

C^ALDWELL  College,  171. 

California,  University  of,  55,  74,  75,  78,  81, 
105,  107,  126,  127,  146,  176. 

Calland,  William  C,  retired,  4. 

Campbell,  James  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
48. 

Canadian  education,  144,  153. 

Canisius  College,  95. 

Carhart,  Daniel,  retired,  5. 

Carleton  College,  4,  40,  41,  52,  114,  115,  136, 
178. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  1,  28,  37,  62,  63. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  3. 

Carpenter,  George  T.,  a  founder  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, 20. 

Carroll  College,  171. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  4,  40,  41,  53, 
104,  105,  114,  115,  137. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  169. 

Centenary  College  of  Loitisiana,  176. 

Centenary  Female  College,  176. 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Missouri,  99,  176. 

Central  College  for  Women,  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, 176. 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  101. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  4,  12,  21- 
26,  40,  41,  52,  69,  97,  114,  115,  172,  190. 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  190. 

Certificate,  admission  to  college  by,  97, 103-105, 
109,  112,  123,  153. 

Chains,  Stanford  E.,  retired,  5. 

Chancy,  Lucian  W.,  retired,  4. 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College,  176. 

Charleston,  College  of,  97,  100. 

Charles  City  College,  101. 

Chemistry  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
137. 

Chicago,  University  of,  47,  98,  105,  145. 

Christian  Brothers,  Order  of,  168. 

Church,  Howard  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
48. 

Cincinnati,  University  of,  5,  12,  34-38,  44,  45, 
52,  98,  99,  122,  123,  138,  140,  141,  188. 

Clarendon  College,  176. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
40,  41,  47,  53,  114,  115. 

Clarkson  Memorial  School  op  Technology, 
40,  41,  53,  92,  114,  115. 

Classes,  size  of,  105. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  78,  100. 

Cleveland  College  for  Women,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  99. 


CoE  College,  101,  172,  187. 

Colby  College,  32,  95. 

Colgate  University,  95,  104. 

College,  definition  of,  in  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  South,  175. 
College,  the  term,  150. 
Colleges,  number  of,  in  United  States,  150. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  103,  105. 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of,  104. 
Colorado,  State  Agricultural  College  of, 

78,  80. 
Colorado,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  80,  81,  98, 

126,  127,  140,  141. 
Colorado  College,  4, 40, 41, 53, 98, 114, 115, 178. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  78,  80. 
Columbia  College,  Columbia,  South  CaroUna, 

176. 
Columbia  College,  Milton,  Oregon,  176. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  4,  5,  40, 

41,  49,  52,  95,  104,  108,  110, 114,  115, 136,  137, 

145,  168,  186,  189. 
Committee  of  Ten,  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, 102,  106. 
Condit,  Robert  A.,  retired,  187. 
Conditioned  students  in  college,  107-109,  112- 

114,  116,  118,  120,  122,  124,  126,  128,  130-132. 
Conditions  on  admission  to  college,  67, 107-109, 

122,  154. 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools,  National,  102. 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

General,  172,  173. 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

South,  General,  173. 
Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States, 

15-19,  26-28,  168,  169,  179. 
Congregational  Education  Society,  27,  28,  169, 

177-179. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  78. 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Board, 

170. 
Converse  College,  92. 
Cooper  Union,  6,  7,  186. 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  93, 98, 

101. 
Cornell  Untvehsity,  Ithaca,  New  York,  4,  40, 

41, 52,  95,  104, 105, 107, 108, 116, 117, 136, 185, 

186,  188. 
Coronal  Institute,  176. 
Cost  of  retiring  allowance  system,  50-53. 
Coward,  Asbury,  retired,  7. 
Croswell,  James  G.,  head-master  of  Brearley 

School,  49. 
Crowell,  Edward  Payson,  retired,  4. 
Cumberland  University,  171. 
Curriculum,  college,  64,  94,  149. 
Curriculum,  high  school,  64,  97,  102,  15a 
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Dabney,  Charles  William,  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  37. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  93, 

Dalhousie  University,  40,  41,  53,  116,  117. 

Danville  Theological  Seminary,  190. 

Dartmouth  College,  4,  14,  40,  41,  52,  95,  104, 
105,  185,  186. 

Davenport  College,  176. 

Dean,  college,  117,  123,  135. 

Degrees,  65,  74,  75,  77,  90,  97,  98,  104,  105,  151. 

Delaware  College,  66,  78,  92,  95. 

Denison  University,  93,  98,  99. 

Denominational  colleges,  81,  147. 

Denominational  education  boards,  167-180. 

Dentistry,  schools  of,  75,  77. 

Denton,  James  E.,  retired,  5. 

Des  Moines  College,  101. 

Dickinson  College,  40,  41,  53,  95, 116, 117, 141. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  churches  of,  20. 

Doane  College,  178. 

Doctor,  title  of,  in  the  United  States,  160. 

Doster,  James  J.,  professor.  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 66. 

Drake,  Governor  Francis  Marion,  a  founder  of 
Drake  University,  20. 

Drake  University,  12,  20,  21,  40,  41,  53,  98, 
101,  107,  109,  116,  117,  138,  140,  141. 

Drury  College,  4,  12,  26-29,  40,  41,  52,  93,  98, 
99,  116,  117. 

Dudley,  William  Russell,  retired,  4. 

Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Board  of,  169,  172,  173. 

Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  Board  of,  169,  173-177. 

Education  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
Board  of,  169,  179,  180. 

Educational  commission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  175. 

Elementary  education,  65,  71,  81,  94,  144,  152, 
153,  155. 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  94. 

Elliott,  John  B.,  retired,  5. 

Elkiira  College,  171. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  176. 

Emory  College,  176. 

Emporia,  College  of,  171. 

Engineering  departments,  amoimt  of  teaching 
in,  137. 

Engineering  Education,  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of,  184. 

England,  Church  of,  168. 

English,  college  entrance  requirements  in,  69, 
94,  95. 

EngUsh  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
135,  136,  142,  143. 


Entrance  requirements,  college,  2,  64-72,  92- 
100,  102,  103,  105-107,  110-133,  148,  154,  173. 

Epworth  University,  176. 

Erskine  College,  100. 

Evangelical  churches,  171,  179. 

Evans,  Rev.  Arthur  Grant,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  83,  86. 

Evans,  Margaret  J.,  retired,  4. 

Examination,  admission  to  college  by,  94,  97, 
104,  105,  108,  109,  119,  122,  123,  126-128,  153. 

Examiners,  board  of  educational,  of  Iowa,  100. 

Exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States,  1,  46-49. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, 2,  17-19,  21,  25,  37,  38,  59,  62,  200. 

Extension  courses,  75,  77. 

Faculty,  college,  74,  76,  100,  107,  108,  112,  115, 

122,  123,  128,  129,  132,  133,  173. 
Fairmount  College,  178. 
Fales,  John  Cilley,  retired,  4. 
Fargo  College,  178. 
Federal  support  of  education,  80,  144. 
Ferrata,  Giuseppe,  granted  disabiUty  allowance, 

6. 
Ficklen,  Mrs.  John  R.,  5. 
Financial  administration,  college,  147-149. 
Financial  reports  of  colleges,  54-58. 
FiNDLAY  College,  93. 
Fiscal  year  of  colleges,  55, 
Fitz,  Reginald  Heber,  retired,  4. 
Florida,  University  of  the  State  of,  67,  70, 

71,  74,  75,  78,  126,  127. 
Florida,  Preshyterian  College  of,  170,  171. 
Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  4,  12,  31-34,  40, 

41,  53,  116,  117,  136. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  95,  96. 
Franks,  Robert  A.,  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 

Foxmdation,  1,  3. 
French  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 

135,  136,  142,  143. 
Freshman  year  in  college,  65,  99,  108,  110,  117, 

121,  127,  130-132. 
FuRMAN  University,  100. 

Gage,  Simon  Henry,  retired,  4. 

Gallaudet  College,  96. 

Galloway  College,  176. 

Galt  Collegiate  Institute,  190. 

General  Education  Society,  28. 

Geology  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 

137. 
Georgetown  University,  96,  168. 
George  Washington  University,  40, 41,  53,  96, 

116,  117,  140,  141. 
Georgia,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  92,  126, 

127,  141. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  67,  78. 
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Geographical  distribution  of  retiring  allow- 
ances, 10. 

Geographical  distribution  of  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions, 73,  78,  79. 

German  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 

135,  136,  142,  143. 

German  Empire,  education  in,  150. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  Henry,  retired,  5. 
GiRARD  College,  168. 

GODDARD  SEiMINARY,   183. 

Governing  bodies,  college,  69,  63,  145,  147, 148. 
Graduate  schools,  75,  77,  81,  98,  135,  137,  144, 

154,  156. 
Graduation  requirements  from  college,  99,  105. 
Greek  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in,  135, 

136,  142,  143. 

Green,  Frederick  D. ,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

48. 
Greexsboro  Female  College,  176. 
Grenada  College,  176. 
Grove  City  College,  7,  171. 
Gymnasium,  German,  152,  154. 

Halle,  University  of,  188. 

Hamilton  College,  40,  41,  53,  96,  116,  117, 186. 

Hand,  William  H.,  professor  at  University  of 

South  Carolina,  68. 
Hanover  College,  93,  171. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Bernard  J.,  5. 
Harrington,  H.  H.,  president  of  the  Agricultural 

and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  68,  69. 
Harter,  George  A.,  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege, 66. 
Harvard  University,  4,  5,  12-15,  34,  40,  41,  52, 

94,  95,  104,  108,  110,  111,  116,  117,  145,  168, 

169. 
Haskell,  Charles  N.,  governor  of  Oklahoma,  83, 

85,  88. 
Hastings  College,  171. 
Haverford  College,  96. 
"  Hearers  "  in  college,  129. 
Heidelberg  University,  99,  178. 
Henderson,  Hermann  C,  Prussian  exchange 

teacher,  48. 
Henderson  College,  176. 
Henderson,  Professor  J.  L.,  visitor  of  schools. 

University  of  Texas,  70. 
Hendrix  College,  93,  176. 
Hepburn,  Andrew  Dousa,  retired,  6. 
Henry  Kendall  College,  171. 
High  schools,  64-72,  77,  82,  93,  94,  96,  100-102, 

106,  107,  109,  lU,  150,  153,  154. 
Highland  Park  College,  101. 
Hillsdale  College,  7. 
Hinitt,  Frederick  W.,  president  of  the  Central 

University  of  Kentucky,  25,  26,  69. 
Hiram  College,  93,  99. 


History,  college  entrance  requirements  in,  69. 

History  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
135,  136,  142,  143. 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Henry,  retired,  4. 

HiwASSEE  College,  176. 

HoBART  College,  42,  43,  53,  96,  107,  116,  117. 

Hooker,  Henrietta  E.,  retired,  4. 

Hope  College,  180. 

Horace  Mann  School,  47. 

Howard  Payne  College,  176. 

Howard  University,  96. 

Howe,  James  Albert,  retired,  4. 

Hubbard,  Thomas  H.,  trustee,  Bowdoin  College, 
16,  18. 

Huron  College,  170,  171. 

Hyde,  Rev.  William  DeWitt,  president  of  Bow- 
doin College,  16-19. 

Idaho,  College  of,  170,  171. 

Idaho,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  126,  127. 

Illinois  College,  171,  177,  178. 

Illinois  Colleges,  Federation  of,  101. 

Illinois,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  80,  98,  105, 
108,  126,  127,  146. 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  93. 

Income  of  colleges,  74,  76,  100. 

Income  of  Foundation,  196,  197,  200. 

Indian  Territory,  political  conditions  in  the  for- 
mer, 84. 

Indiana  University,  74,  75,  78,  98,  126,  127. 

Indianola  College,  171. 

Industrial  training,  64,  153,  155. 

Instructors  in  colleges,  135,  142,  143. 

Insurance,  teachers',  59,  60. 

low  A,  State  University  of,  7,  74,  75,  78,  80, 
98,  101,  128,  138,  140,  141,  184. 

Iowa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
78,  80,  186. 

Iowa  College,  42,  43,  53,  93,  98,  101,  109,  118, 
119,  178,  179. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  80. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  101. 

Irregular  students  in  college,  97, 122,  123,  133. 

James  Millikin  Untversity,  171. 

Jesse,  Richard  Henry,  retired,  7. 

Jesuit  Fathers,  168. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  42,  43,  53,  96,  104, 
107,  111,  118,  119,  136,  137,  140. 

Jordan,  Thomas  Walden,  granted  disability  al- 
lowance, 7. 

Joynes,  Edward  S.,  retired,  7. 

Kansas,  College  Association  of,  98,  101. 
Kansas,  University  of,  48,  74,  75,  78,  105,  109, 

128,  140,  141. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  78. 
Kee  Mak  College,  96. 
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Kentucky,  State  University  or,  69,  74,  75,  78, 

93,  128,  129. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  Colxege,  176. 
Ken  YON  College,  93,  99. 
Kingfisher  College,  178. 
Kirkland,  James  H.,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 

University,  69. 
Kolbe,  Mrs.  Carl  F.,  7. 
Knox  College,  42,  43,  S3,  98,  118,  119,  178. 

Laboratory  work,  100,  134,  135,  137. 

Lafayette  College,  96,  169,  171. 

Lagrange  College,  176. 

Lake  Erie  College  for  Women,  99. 

Lake  Forest  College,  93,  98,  171,  183. 

Land-Grant  Colleges,  Association  of,  61. 

Lander  College,  176. 

Langley,  John  William,  retired,  4. 

Latin  departments,  amoimt  of  teaching  in,  135, 

136,  142,  143, 
Lattimore,  Samuel  Allan,  retired,  5. 
Law,  James,  retired,  4. 
Laws,  doctor  of,  183,  186. 
Law,  the  profession  of,  157-166. 
Law  schools,  75,  77,  81,  138,  141,  151,  157,  158. 
Lawrence  University,  42,  43,  53,  98, 118,  119, 

136. 
Leander  Clark  College,  101. 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  96. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Leslie  A.,  5. 
Legislatures,  approval  by,  of  applications  for 

admission  to  Foundation,  62,  63. 
Lehigh  University,  4,  42,  43,  52,  96,  107,  191. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  4,  42, 

43,   52,  55,  105,  118,  119,  136,  141,  145,  168, 

176,  183. 
Lemoyne  Institute,  6. 
Lenox  College,  101,  171. 
Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  171. 
Lincoln  University,  171. 
Logan,  James  Venable,  retired,  4,  190. 
Logan  College  for  Young  Ladies,  176. 
Lombard  College,  6. 
Lord,  Frances  Ellen,  retired,  6. 
Loud,  Frank  Herbert,  retired,  4. 
LouisBUHG  College,  176. 
Louisiana  State  University,  74,  75,  78,  128. 
Luther  College,  101. 

Macalester  College,  171. 

McClelland,  Mrs.  James  B.,  7. 

MacDowell,  Edward  Alexander,  retired,  188- 

190. 
MacDowell,  Mrs.  Edward  A.,  5. 
McGiLL  University,  5,  42,  43,  52,  118,  119. 
McMiNNViLLE  College,  93. 
Magowan,  Charles  Scott,  7,  184.  [146. 

Maine,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  92,  105,  128, 


Mallet,  John  William,  retired,  7. 

Manhattan  College,  96. 

Manitoba,  University  of,  78. 

Mansfield  Female  College,  176. 

Marietta  College,  42,  43,  53,  99, 107,  118, 119, 

136,  178. 
Martha  Washington  College,  176. 
Martin  College,  176. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  78. 
Maryville  College,  171. 
Massachusetts,  action  of  legislature  of,  63. 
Massachusetts  Agriculi-ural  College,  63,  78. 
Massachusetts    Classical    and    High    School 

Teachers'  Association,  95. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  42, 43, 

47,  53,  104,  105,  118,  119. 
Mathematics  departments,  amount  of  teaching 

in,  135,  136,  142,  143. 
Matheson,   K.  G.,  president  of  the  Georgia 

School  of  Technology,  67. 
Matthews,  Charles  PhUo,  6,  185. 
Medical  schools,  75,  77,  81,  138,  140,  151,  157, 

158. 
Medicine,  the  profession  of,  157-166. 
Meierfeld,  Otto,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  47. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  College,  176. 
Merriman,  Mansfield,  retired,  4. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  160, 163, 169, 172, 

173. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  174,  175. 
Mlami  UNivERsriY,  6,  76-78,  98,  99,  130,  131. 
Michigan,  University  of,  74,  75,  78, 80,  98, 105, 

128,  188. 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  78,  80. 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  78, 80. 
MiDDLEBURY  CoLLEGE,  4,  42,  43,  52,  92,  95,  118, 

119,  183. 
Middle  States,  colleges  of,  105,  146. 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of,  95,  103, 

169. 
Millersburo  Female  College,  176. 
MiLLSAPS  College,  176. 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  98. 
Mining,  School  of,  Kingston,  Ontario,  78. 
Ministerial  students,  free  tuition  to,  147. 
Ministry,  profession  of  the,  88,  158-163. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  81,  105, 

128. 
Mississippi,  University  of,  67,  74,  75,  78,  97, 

128. 
Mississippi    Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

College,  78. 
Missouri,  University  of,  7,  74,  75,  78,  80,  97, 

98,  100,  105,  128,  140,  141. 
Missouri,  State  School  of  Mines  of  Univeb- 

siTY  OF,  78,  99. 
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Missouri  College  Union,  99. 

Missouri  Valley  Ck)LLEGE,  98,  99,  171. 

Montana,  College  of,  170,  171. 

Montana,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  128. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  78,  93. 

Montana  Conference  Training  School,  175. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  78. 

Moore,  Andrew  C,  acting  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  67,  68. 

Moore,  John  Bassett,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, 4. 

Morningside  College,  101. 

Morrill,  Henry  Albert,  retired,  5. 

Morrill  Act,  80,  144. 

Morris  Harvey  College,  176. 

MoRRisviLLE  College,  177. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  4,  42,  43,  53,  104, 
105,  118,  119. 

Mount  Union  College,  99. 

Muhlenberg  College,  96. 

Music,  schools  of,  75,  77. 

National  Education  Association,  102. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  74,  75,  78,  98,  105, 
128. 

Nelson,  Alfred  Brierly,  retired,  4. 

Nevada,  University  of,  76,  78,  130,  131. 

Newberry  College,  100. 

New  Brunswick,  University  of,  78. 

New  England  colleges,  94,  95,  105,  145,  146. 

New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board,  103,  105. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  95,  103. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  78. 

New  Mexico,  University  of,  76-78,  130,  131. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  78,  93. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  78. 

New  West  Education  Commission,  177,  178. 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of,  96, 
100,  101,  150. 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  95. 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  186. 

New  York  University,  42,  43,  53,  96,  104,  107, 
109,  120,  121,  141,  172. 

Nichols,  Joseph  WiUiam,  retired,  6. 

Niemeyer,  John  Henry,  retired,  5. 

Niles,  William  Harmon,  retired,  5. 

Normal  schools,  65,  75,  77. 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  70,  76-78, 
92,  97,  130,  131,  141. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  6,  78. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  97,  103. 


North  Dakota,  University  of,  76-78,  93,  130, 

131. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  78. 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  78. 
North  Texas  Female  College,  177. 
Northwest  Missouri  College,  177. 
Northwestern  University,   98,  105. 
Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  78. 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  78. 

Oberlin  College,  42,  43,  52,  98,  99,  105,  109, 

120,  121,  178,  187. 
Occidental  College,  171. 
Ohio  College  Association,  99. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  76-78,  98, 

99,  130,  131,  141. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  76-78,  99,  130,  131. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  98,  99. 
Oklahoma,  State  University  of,  76-78,  82- 

91,  98,  109,  130,  131,  140. 
Oklahoma    Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

College,  78,  85. 
Olivet  College,  6,  178,  187. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  78. 
Oregon,  University  of,  76-78,  130,  131. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  78. 
Organization  of  higher  education,  149-163. 
OsKALOOSA  College,  20. 
Oswald,    Frederick   W.,    Prussian    exchange 

teacher,  48. 
Oswego  College,  171. 
Otterbein  University,  99. 

X  AciFic  Methodist  College,  177. 

Pacific  University,  178. 

Park  College,  98,  99,  171. 

Parker,  Isaac  Augustus,  retired,  6. 

Parsons  College,  101,  171. 

Partial  students  in  college,  119,  123,  125. 

Patterson,  James  K.,  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Kentucky,  69. 

Payne,  Bruce  R.,  professor.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 69. 

Peck,  Tracy,  retired,  5. 

Pendleton,  A.  C,  retired,  6. 

Penn  College,  101. 

Pennsylvania  Colleges,  Association  of,  95. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  44,  45,  53,  96, 
104,  107,  111,  122,  123,  136,  140,  141,  186. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  78,  92,  96,  146. 

Pfister,  Joseph  C,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, 4. 

Pharmacy,  schools  of,  75,  77. 

Phillips  Andover  Academy,  185. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  47. 

Philosophy  departments,  amoimt  of  teaching  in, 
135,  136,  142,  143.  [137. 

Physics  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in. 
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Pilot,  Canon  William,  retired,  6. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  5,  44,  45,  53,  96, 

109,  122,  123,  140,  141. 
Plympton,  Mrs.  George  W.,  7. 
Politics  in  Oklahoma,  83-86, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  49,  43, 

52,  92,  120,  121. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  176. 

Pomona  College,  178. 

Port  Gibson  Female  College,  177. 

Preparatory  schools  of  colleges,  67,  76,  93,  96. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  23-26. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  17,  18,  21-23,  25,  26,  168-172,  187, 
190. 

Presbyterian  College  Board,  170-172. 

Presidents,  college,  65,  69,  82,  83,  86-90,  101, 
146,  147,  151. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  187. 

Princeton  University,  5,  42,  43,  52,  94,  96, 
107,  108,  120,  121,  136,  168,  185-187. 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  president  of  the  Founda- 
tion, 2,  16,  17,  21,  25,  37,  46,  49,  62,  63,  179, 
180. 

Professional  education,  standards  of,  157-163. 

Professional  schools,  65,  81,  138,  139,  144,  150, 
151,  154,  155. 

Professors,  college,  61,  62,  65,  69,  82,  83,  86- 
90,  105,  131,  134-137,  139,  142,  143,  149. 

Professors  in  law  schools,  138,  141. 

Professors  in  medical  schools,  138,  140. 

Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation, Society  for  the,  177. 

Publications  of  Foundation,  1. 

Purdue  University,  6,  78,  185. 

Purvis,  Charles  B.,  retired,  6. 

Radcliffe  College,  42,  43,  53,  105,  120,  121. 
Rand,  John  Holmes,  retired,  4,  184. 
Rand,  Mrs.  John  H.,  5. 
Randolph-Macon  College,  92,  97,  176. 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  42,  43, 

53,  97, 120,  121,  136,  176. 
Redfield  College,  178. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,  168,  179,  180. 
Research  in  universities,  135,  137,  155. 
Retiring   allowances,    3-6,  8-12,  50-53,  61-65, 

72,  73,  196,  197. 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  78, 
Richardson,  William  L.,  retired,  4, 
RiPON  College,  42,  43,  52,  98,  120,  121,  136, 

178, 
Roanoke  College,  92. 
Rochester,   University  of,  5,  44,  45,  52,  96, 

104,  122,  123. 
RocKFORD  College,  93. 
Rollins  College,  6,  70,  92,  178. 


Roman  Catholic  Church,  162,  168. 

Roman  Catholic  religious  orders,  168,  169, 

Roman  history,  college  entrance  requirements 
in,  94, 

Rose,  Chauncey,  founder  of  the  Rose  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  29,  30, 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  12,  29-31,  42, 43, 
53,  120,  121. 

Rutgers  College,  96,  104,  168,  179,  180. 

OT.  Francis  Xavier,  College  of,  95, 

St,  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  92, 

93,  96. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  101. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  96,  183. 
St.  Paul,  College  of,  178. 
St,  Louis  University,  99. 
St,  Stephen's  College,  96. 
Sachs,  Julius,  professor,  Columbia  University, 

49, 
Salaries  of  college  professors,  62,  74,  76,  149. 
San  Angelo  Collegiate  Institute,  177. 
San  Antonio  Female  College,  177, 
Saskatchewan,  University  of,  78. 
Schumacher,    Hermann,    Prussian    exchange 

teacher,  47, 
Science,  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of,  186. 
Scott,  William  Earl  Dodge,  retired,  5. 
Secondary  schools,  64,  65,  67,  71,  72,  9S-103, 

105-118,  152-155, 
Senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Uni- 
versity, 172,  173. 
Seymour,  Mrs,  Thomas  D.,  5, 
Shepard,  Edward  Martin,  retired,  4, 
Shipman,  William  Rollins,  retired,  183, 
Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  186. 
Simpson  College,  101, 
Sinclair,  John  Elbridge,  retired,  5, 
Sledd,  Andrew,  president  of  the  University  of 

the  State  of  Florida,  70, 
Sloan,  Benjamin,  retired,  7, 
Smith,  Harry  B.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  48. 
Smith,  Lyman  G,,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

48, 
Smith  College,  42,  43,  53,  95,  104,  105,  107, 

120,  121, 
South  Carolina,  Association  of  the  Colleges  of, 

100. 
South  Carolina,  Presbyterian  College  of, 

100. 
South  Carolina,  University  of,  7,  67,  68,  76- 

78,  92,  100,  132,  133,  141, 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  7,  100, 
South  Dakota,  University  of,  76-78,  132,  133, 

141. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  78. 
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Southern  colleges  and  universities,  65-71. 

Southern  College,  177. 

Southern  Seminary,  177. 

Southern  States,  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools  of,  96,  103. 
Southern  University,  176. 
South  Georgia  College,  177. 
Southwestern  University,  176. 
Spalding  Female  Seminary,  177. 
Special  students,  77,  97,  107,  111-113,  115,  117, 

119,  121,  123,  125,  127,  129,  131,  133. 
State  support  of  education,  144-146. 
State  system  of  education,  64,  65,  70,  72,  80,  81, 

146. 
State  Universities,  National  Association  of,  61, 

62,  103. 
Stearns,  Herman  de  Clerq,  retired,  183. 
Steele,  Andrew  J.,  retired,  6. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  5,  44,  45, 

52,  104,  120,  121. 
Stone  professorship,  Bowdoin  College,  16-18; 

see  also  19,  28. 
Strassburg,  University  of,  188. 
SuLUNS  College,  177. 
Swarthmore  College,  Q6,  104. 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 

General,  179,  180. 
Syracuse  University,  QQ,  105. 

Tabor  College,  101. 

Talladega  College,  7. 

Tax-supported  institutions,  1,  2,  61-65,  68,  71- 
83,  89,  105,  107,  126-134,  137,  143,  145,  146. 

Teachers,  coUege,  61,  73,  82,  89,  134,  135,  147, 
151,  155. 

Teachers'  colleges,  153,  154. 

Teaching,  amount  of,  134-137,  140-143. 

Tennessee,  University  of,  7,  68,  76-78,  93,  97, 
132,  133,  140,  141. 

Texas,  University  of,  70,  76-78,  93,  97,  110, 
132,  133. 

Texas,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege OF,  68,  78. 

Thach,  Charles  C,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  66. 

Theological  schools,  74,  76,  158. 

Thomas,  Calvin,  professor  of  the  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 49. 

Tillman,  John  N.,  president  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  66.  [47. 

Tockhardt,  Ludwig,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

Tomlinson,  Edward  M.,  retired,  6. 

Toronto,  University  of,  78,  132,  133,  190,  191. 

Treasurer's  Report,  193-200. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  92, 
97,  176. 


Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  44, 

45,  53,  94,  95,  107,  120,  121,  137. 
Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas,  170, 

171. 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  1,  61,  62. 
TuBTS  College,  5,  44,  45,  52,  95,  105,  122,  123, 

183. 
Tuition,  college,  61,  106,  145,  147,  148. 
TuLANE  University  of  Louisiana,  5,  44,  45, 

52,  97,  109,  122,  123,  140,  141. 

Unclassified  students  in  college,  128,  129. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Lucien  M.,  5. 

Union  College,  44,  45,  53,  96,  104,  122,  123, 
191. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  187. 

Unitarian  churches  in  the  United  States,  160. 

Units,  system  of,  adopted  by  the  Foundation, 
65-71,  74-77,  92,  93,  97,  99,  103,  107,  110,  111, 
114-132,  175. 

Universalist  churches,  183. 

University,  definition  of,  in  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  175. 

University,  proper  location  for  a,  80,  81. 

University  of  the  South,  97. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  101. 

Ursinus  College,  96. 

Utah,  Agricultural  College  of,  78. 

Utah,  University  of,  76-78,  132,  133. 

v  anderbilt  university,  69,  97,  174,  176. 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A.,  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  1,  3. 

Vassar  College,  44,  45,  52,  96,  104,  105,  107, 
122,  123. 

Venable,  Francis  P.,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  70. 

Vermont,  University  of,  44,  45,  53,  95,  105, 
122,  123. 

Vilas,  William  F.,  a  benefactor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  145. 

Virginia,  University  of,  7,  34,  69,  76-78,  92, 
97,  132,  133,  140,  141. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Instttcte,  69,  78. 

Wabash  College,  29,  44,  45,  53,  98,  122,  123, 

136,  172,  178. 
Warren,  John  Collins,  retired,  4. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Minton,  5. 
Wahthen  College,  177. 
Washburn  College,  178. 
Washington,  State  College  of,  78. 
Washington,  University  of,  76-78,  132,  133. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  44,  45, 

52,  96,  122,  123,  169,  172. 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  92,  93,  97. 
Washington  and  Tusculum  College,  171. 
Washington  College,  96. 
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Washikgton  University,  44,  45,  52,  98,  100, 

124,  125,  138,  140,  141,  145. 
Waynesburg  College,  96,  171. 
Weaverville  College,  177. 
Weber,  Professor  C.  E.,  Louisiana  State  Board 

of  Education,  67. 
Wellesley  College,  5,  44,  45,  53,  95, 104,  105, 

108,  124,  125. 
Wells  College,  44,  45,  52,  96,  124,  125. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  176. 
Wesleyan  Ukiversity,  7,  95,  105,  186. 
Western  College  for  Women,  99,  171. 
Western  Maryland  College,  96. 
Western  Reserve  University,  44,  45,  52,  98, 

99,  104,  105,  124,  125,  140,  141,  178,  185, 186. 
Westminster  College,   Fulton,  Missouri,  98, 

100,  171. 

Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

170,  171. 
Westminster  University,  170,  171. 
West  Virginia  University,  76-78,  92,  97,  132, 

133,  140,  141. 
Wheaton  College,  93. 
Whitman  College,  175,  178. 
Whitworth  College,  Brookhaven,  Mississippi, 

177. 
Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Washington,  93, 

171. 
Widow's  pension,  2,  3. 


Wilbehforce  University,  178. 

Willamette  University,  93. 

Williams  College,  15,  44,  45,  53,  95,  104,  105, 

124,  125. 
William  Jewell  College,  100. 
WiLUE  Halsell  College,  177. 
Wilson  College,  96,  171. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  48, 76-78, 81, 98, 105, 

109,  132,  133,  145,  146. 
Wittenberg  College,  99,  178. 
Wofford  College,  100,  176. 
Woman's  College,  Frederick,  Maryland,  96. 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  96,  97,  104. 
WoosTER,  University  of,  171. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  5,  30,  44, 

45,  52,  124,  125. 
Wright,  Thomas  Wallace,  retired,  190,  191. 
Wright,  Walter  Eugene  Colburn,  retired,  6, 187. 
Wynne,  R.  H.,  retired,  6. 
Wyoming,  University  of,  76-78,  82,  132,  133. 

Yale  University,  5,  14,  34,  44,  45,  47,  48,  52, 
95,  108,  124,  125,  136,  168,  169,  186,  190. 

Yankton  College,  178. 

Year  book  of  Presbjrterian  College  Board,  171. 

Yocum,  Wilbur  F.,  professor.  University  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  67. 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  College,  177. 

Young,  Charles  Augustus,  retired,  185,  186. 
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